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We Are Devoting 
Our Energies 
to Just One Thing--- 
The building of 


Valves and 
Couplings. 


That’s why you 


SPECIFY 
KNOX 


for better service. 


Cherry St. 
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Now—Successful Coal Separation by Wet Process 


The Menzies Hydro Separator (Bituminum sales rights re- 
cently acquired by us) is the first successful device made to 


clean and separate coal automatically in sizes from 414” to 5” 
round hole. 


This separator, using water as the cleaning medium, and 
hydraulic pressure as the separating medium, will handle 
from 25 to 40 tons per hour, depending upon the size and 
quality of clean coal desired, placing at your disposal a unit 
that entirely eliminates Egg and Nut picking table men. 


When used in conjunction with the Arms Air Concentrating 
Tables for handling finer sizes, this method provides a com- 
plete cleaning and separating plant of highest efficiency for all 
sizes, Egg to Slack. Operated with a minimum of labor, it is low 


in first, maintenance and operating cost, and in horsepower 
consumed. 


We will gladly run a test on your coal in our testing plant 
(shown above) at Harvey, Illinois, or we will install these 
units in existing tipples, your final acceptance to be based on 
performance. May we send you a copy of Bulletin No. 102. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
WRIGLEY BLOG. CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
418 Oliver Bidg. 


514 Sth Ave. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 
MENZIES HYDRO SEPARATORS 
SHAKER AND APRON LOADING BOOMS 


ROTARY CAR DUMPERS 
COAL TIPPLES AND CLEANING PLANTS 
ARMS CONCENTRATING TABLES AND SCREENS 


ENGINEERING, CONSULTING, DESIGNING 


ENGINEERING, CONSULTING, DESIGNING 
AND ERECTING SERVICE 


AND ERECTING SERVICE 
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MODERN railroad sleeper 
weighs eighty tons. Two 
men readily shoulder it— even 
one man can do it!— because 
there are Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings in the journals. 


That dramatizes the conquest of 
friction which results in jerkless, 
bumpless, swayless travel, and 
saves the railroads fuel, lubricant 
and heavy depreciation charges. 


In this field, asin Mining, Timken 

Bearings prevail because it takes 

more than the best friction-elim- 9 
ination to eliminate wear. Only : 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 

provide the supreme endurance 

of Timken tapered construction, 
Timken-made steel and Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS. 


Here is the higher load area, full 
thrust-capacity, perfect closure, 
and freedom from attention 
which wear-proofs mine car axle 
mountings, locomotive journals 
and armatures, conveyors and 
other equipment of every type. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER 
BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


at 
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Jeffrey Arcwalls 
Cutting 


Fifty-five tons brought down 
in this cut. 


Cutting a two hundred foot face at the Gay Coal & Coke Co. : ‘ = 
Branch Offices: New York Pittsburgh Scranton, Pa. Philadelphia Chicago Birmingham 


Sales and Service Stations: Birmingham, 26 South 20th St. Winchester, Ky., 122 N. Main St. Salt Lake City, 153 W. Second South St. 


Denver 
Pittsburg! 


| 
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Out Rock 


ERE is the Jeffrey Arcwall taking out a slate 
band in a 9-foot seam at the Amherstdale 
Coal Company’s Mine No. 2, Amherstdale, West 
® Virginia. 


This Arcwall cuts a 54-inch kerf in the coal 
immediately below the slate. After the bug dust 
is loaded out, the slate is then loaded out by day 
men, leaving all clean coal for the miner. 


Each of the three Arcwalls used produces 700 
tons per shift by this method of cutting and 
loading. 


Big ea on the long face, this Jeffrey 
Arewall has been double-shifted 20 hours 
per day in a rock seam for two years, using the 
same cutter chain and armatures and averaging 
1,000 tons of coal a day. 


The coal is six feet high, divided by a rock seam 
that varies from nine to thirty inches in thick- 
ness. All of the rock is cut out, the cutter chain 
bits being arranged for a nine-inch kerf, making 
parallel cuts when needed. 


This Jeffrey Arcwall has given seven years’ 
service at the Gay Coal & Coke Company of Mt. 
Gay, West Virginia, and is still going strong. In 
one shift it recently cut out 1,200 feet of rock. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


958-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


Denver Charleston, W. Va. Salt Lake City Montreal, Canada 
Pittsburgh, 600 Second Ave. Scranton, 122 Adams Ave. Terre Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry St. 


OAL MINE 
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: 
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akes Hand Shovelling 
Reduces Maintenance and 
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| The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
: 958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


a Branch Offices: New York ‘Pittsburgh Scranton, Pa. Philadelphia Chicago Birmingham 
Sales and Service Stations: Birmingham, 26 South 20th St. Winchester, Ky., 122 N. Main St. Salt Lake City, 153 W. Second South St. 


Denver 
Pittsbuz 
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Easier and 
Loading Costs 


Using a Jeffrey Pit Car Loader in room-and-pillar 
mining adds 20 feet to the length of the loader’s 
shovel and enables him to more than double his 
tonnage loaded per shift. 


As the photograph shows, the Jeffrey Pit Car 
Loader is a conveyor mounted on a self-propelled 
truck, its loading end resting on the bottom so that 
the coal does not have to be lifted onto it. Three 
men can keep it working at a paying capacity. If an 
extension to the loading end is used, the coal can be 
shot down upon it and a large part of it loaded with- 
out shovels. 


The Pit Car Loader also reduces the cost of mine 
maintenance. Each room can be shot and loaded 
out two or three times during the shift, so that fewer 
rooms and entries need be worked at once, cutting 
the cost of ventilation, bratticing, wiring, track 
laying, timbering, pumping and inspection. 


In low coal where loaders are cramped in their work 
the Pit Car Loader will do away with the effort of 
heaving the coal into the mine car where there is 
only a few inches clearance under the roof. The 
loader needs merely to shovel the coal onto the foot 
of the conveyor. This improvement of working con- 


ditions will improve the general efficiency of your 
man-power. 


Catalog No. 425-A describes in detail Jeffrey Conveying 
Equipment for coal mines. 


Denver Charleston, W. Va. Salt Lake City Montreal, Canada 
Pittsburgh, 600 Second Ave. Scranton, 122 Adams Ave. Terre Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry St. 
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The Most Powerful 


Coal Hoist 
In the world 


OISTING 14,400 tons of coal in eight hours— 
doubling a high daily production—is the capacity 
of the main hoist in the New Orient Mine. 


The hoist is not only the largest in the world, but the ipment 
throughout the entire mine represents the most advanced develop- 
ment in mechanization with electrification. It is a striking testimon- 
ial to the performance records of Westinghouse motors and control, 
and shows the many advantages of undivided responsibility—advant- 
ages that make for lower operating costs, flexibility and safety, and 
increased production. 


Westinghouse foresaw the development of the electric drive in the 
coal industry, and Westinghouse engineering service holds a notable 
record of achievements in every phase of operation. With this inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions and with broad experience, Westing- 
house is prepared to serve in any electrical capacity. 


A request for details will bring you complete information concerning 
the characteristics of equipment that will prove a highly satisfactory 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactuging Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 


January, 1928 
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oa Arc Welding Sets 
Automatic Substations 
; Babbitts and Alloys 
Circuit Breakers 
oS Electric Babbitt Pots 
fone Electric Bake Ovens 
Flood Lights 
Fuses 
Generators 
Gathering Reel Loco- 
; motives 
Hoist Motors 
Insulating Materials 
Lightning Arresters 
Linestart Motors 
ax Mazda Lamps 
Mine Illumination 
Motor Generators 
hs Permissible Motors 
Rheostats 
Room Hoist Motors 
Safety Switches 
: Space Heaters 
Steam Turbines 
Stokers pure 
Squirrel Cage Motors 
: Synchronous Motors 
© Supervisory Control 
Storage Battery Loco- 
‘ motives 
Standby Sets 
Trolley Locomotives 
Transformers 
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We discovered that the 


small pipes in our plants caused 
the most trouble— 


but we found a simple remedy! 


r IS easy for the engineer who knows his plant 
_to discriminate in the use of large size pipe. 
Either because of anti-corrosion measures which he 
may have taken, or of purely spontaneous influ- 
ences which he finds at work, some parts of the 
system keep relatively free from rust, while others 
are subject to severeattack. Very well, he will speci- 
fy rust resisting pipe where it is 

early needed, and cheaper pipe 
where he can do so without risk. 

When it comes to small sizes, 
however, the problem is more 


the right pipe gets to the right part of the plant. 
Confusion is almost inevitable, with two kinds of 
pipe of the same small size, and looking so much 
alike as pipe materials do. 

There is a simple and sensible solution which 
public service corporations and other large pipe 
users are adopting more and more. It is this: 

For pipe of large sizes, choose 
your material according to the 
conditions to which it will be 
exposed in use. This is both 
logical and practical. 


difficult. The comparative im- 
munity to corrosion that he . 

finds in certain pipe lines of [| 
larger size, he does not find in 
the smaller sizes, to anything 
like the same degree. Therefore 
discrimination is lesseasy,even [| 
on paper. Still further, even if 
he does direct that two kinds of 
pipe be used, it is only by great 
vigilance that he can she 8. sure 


Spiral 


mst 


For pipe of small sizes—two 
inches and under, specify gen- 
uine wrought iron—preferably 
Byers—throughout. It gives a 
security against pipe failures 
and a relief from perplexity that 
is worth many times the trifling 
extra cost. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Stripe 


poor 


BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
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Typical D. C. Drives 


1—Old Ben Coal Corp., 
2200 h.p. 


2—Peabody Coal Co., 
1050 h.p. 
3—Knox Coal 
Co., 800 h.p. 
Coal Co., 
1400 h.p. 
5—Valier Coal Co., 1350 h.p. 
6—New River® Pocohontas 
Consolidated Coal Co., 
380 h.p. 
Coal Co., 


8—Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., h.p. 


Typical A. C. Drives 


9—Walter Bledso & Co., 
400 h.p. 
10—P & R Coal & Iron Co., 
300 h.p. 
Coal Co., 
Coal Co., 
300 h.p. 
13—Glen Alden Coal Co., 
600 h.p. 


14—Keystone, Coal & Coke 
00 h.p. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 


~fitted to every need 
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that builds contidence 


These illustrations indicate the preference for G-E Motorized 
Power in mine hoist service and the confidence in its perform- 
ance shown by representative coal mining companies. The 
majority of electric hoists in coal and metal mines are G-E 


200-76 


SALES PRINCIPAL 
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Oliver Type Balanced Single Drum Hoist 


Oliver Iron Mining Co. Has Again Selected 
Allis-Chalmers Electric Hoists 


for their Geneva and Pioneer Mines Electrification 
. Contract includes Three Balanced Single Drum Hoists 
| 
| 


The Geneva Ore Hoist Will Be the Largest Hoist of Its Type 
In the United States 


PRINCIPAL DATA ON THESE HOISTS: 


Geneva Ore Hoist 


Pioneer Ore Hoist Pioneer Man Hoist 


All have a single reduction of Falk Gear and latest safety protection. They || 


will be driven by induction motors. The hoists are designed for maximum 
efficiency and safe operation. 


Our Experienced Engineering Organization is at Your Service 


Rope Pull . 51,700 Ibs. 31,680 Ibs. 26,750 lbs. 

Rope Speed Feet per Min. 1500 1800 1000 

Rope Capacity One Layer 4200’-134” 2800’-134” 2800’-134” 

Diameter Drum 12’-0” 12’-0” 12’-0” 

Face Drum 17’-6” 9’-0” 9’-0” 
| Parallel Motion Post Brake 15’-0” dia. 18” face 13’-0” dia. 14” face 13’-0” dia. 14” face | 
| Drum Shaft Diameter Y 5 of 18” 18” 
| 


: 
| 
Y Gy, Y WA Wz Yy, 
@- 7418. | 
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What the 


Men at the Mines Like 
about Goodman Shortwalls— 


The Runners and their Buddies: 


‘“‘They’re Easy to Handle.’’ 
The Electricians: 


‘“‘They’re Easy to Get At.’’ 
The Superintendents: 


“We can always Get Runners for 
our Goodmans’’ 


CHORUS: “THEY CUT LOTS of COAL!’ 
THE UNIVERSAL CONTROL SHORTWALL 


THE LOW VEIN SHORTWALL 


a. 
— 


Builders of COAL CUTTERS for 40 years 


MAN MANUFACTURING 


HALSTED ST. at 
CHICAGO --- ILL. 


Locomotives - Loaders - Coal Cutters 


PITTSBURGH — CHARLESTON, W.VA.— HUNTINGTON, W.VA-> CINCINNATI - BIRMINGHAM - ST.LOUIS - DENVER PRICE UTAH 


\ 
15 
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OK 


O-B Trolley Tap > 


250 Tap Cat. No. 

600 v. 15441 
capacities, 100 amp. 
to 400 amp. In ordering kind. 


. ly specify voltage and cur- 
rent rating desired. 


You will like these New Features 


RE are some new features in the O-B Trolley Tap which 
make it a “he” tap all the way through. 


® Notice the hand guard . . . nodanger here of 
slipping your hand in contact with a live hook. 


See the dowel pins on each terminal? They fit snug- 
ly into a groove which runs the full length of the 
2) holder. These keep the terminals and fuse element 
from turning and twisting inside the case. No dan- 
ger here of twisting off the contact lips of the fuse. 


And the fuse too. . . that’s renewable. A pow- 
der packed fuse—the blow out arc is smothered. 


Look at the thickness of the insulation. Safety a 
@ plenty here. 


; And heft it. Heavy?—Yes. But not too heavy. Just 
heavy enough that you know you have a real tap 
6) in your hand. One built to stand the hard usage of 

men who produce. A tap built to give long life. 


If you are interested in a device which prevents armature and 
field burn-outs in cable reel locomotives, hoists, cutting ma- 
chines and the like, ask your O-B Representative for further 
information on this new O-B Trolley Tap or address: 


Chie Be Brass Company, Ohio 
Dominion Insulator & nits. Co. Co., imited 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
757M 


Co. 


An NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 
OFFICES: CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


PORCELAIN 

INSULATORS 
LINE MATERIALS 

RAIL BONDS 
CAR EQUIPMENT 


MINING 
| MATERIALS 


VALVES 


% 
Fa, 
& 
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Coal Men Always Wanted this Explosive 
HERCOAL-F 


COUNT ~ Approximately 500(1%’ x 8") cartridges per 
100 pounds. 


STRENGTH ~w Equivalent to the same volume of Pellet 
Powder. 


FUMES~ Much better than Black or Pellet Powder. 
COST ~ Less than same volume of Black or Pellet Powder. 


GIVES CUSHIONED BLASTING EFFECT WITHOUT AIR SPACING 


He is an entirely new type of explosive. It has the ad- 
vantages of Black or Pellet Powder without some of their 


disadvantages, and it costs less for the same volume than 
either of them. 


Hercoal-F comes in cartridges. It is much less inflammable 
than Black or Pellet Powder and its fumes are much less ob- 
jectionable. 


Because of its bulkiness and other physical characteristics, 
O Hercoal-F gives the true cushioned blasting effect without 
A the use of air spacing, or compressible stemming. 


Where suitable for the work it produces the maximum per- 
centage of lump coal at a lower cost than any other explosive. 


Hercoal-F has passed the United States Bureau of Mines 
Permissible tests. 


This remarkable new explosive which coal mining men 
have always wanted is manufactured exclusively by the 


Hercules Powder Company. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
INCORPORATED) 


Sales Offices:~ Allentown, Pa., Birmingham, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Denver. 
Duluth, Hazleton, Pa., Huntington, W. Va., Joplin, Mo., Los Angeles, Louisville, < 
New York City, Norristown, Pa., Pittsburg, Kan., Pittsburgh, Pottsville, Pa., 
St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Wilkes-Barre, Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 
934 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
Please send me additional information regarding Hercoal-F. 


1 
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“Pm Strong 


Nonpareil Diesel Oil” 


Read what J. L. Prier, Superintendent of Light and Water 
Hugoton, Kansas, Has to Say: 


“A few years ago we began using Nonpareil 
Diesel Oil in our three Fairbanks-Morse 
engines. 

“No longer is it necessary to tear down our 
engines and clean out the carbon after short 
periods of operation. This, we were forced to 
do with other oils we have used. 

“Recently, we inspected one of our Type Y, 
50 H. P. engines and found very little carbon 
after a twelve months’ run. Our large engine, 


a new Type Y, 120 H. P., was started on 
Nonpareil Diesel Oil in May, 1925. It has 
carried a full load twelve hours per day and 
as yet we have not pulled a piston, taken up a 
rod bearing or cleaned the carbon out of the 
exhaust system. 


“So great is our satisfaction with Nonpareil 
Diesel Oil that we are afraid when the time 
does come to tear down our enignes, we will 
have forgotten how to begin.” 


To assist operators of Diesel Engines in obtaining 
the correct grades of lubricants, we offer the serv- 
ices of our Lubrication Engineers. These men are 


qualified to recommend the proper grades of oil for 
your use. To avail yourself of this service does not 
obligate you in any way. 


Just phone or write our nearest branch office 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


for 
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HERCULES EXTRAS, No. 2 to No. 7 


7 


One of the Greatest Values We 
Have Ever Offered © They Save 
10% to 30% By Replacing The 
Present Extras and Gelatins 


50%-602 Extra L. F. 
or 40% Gelatin L. F. 


40%-50% Extra L. F. or 


Extra No. 2 is nearest grade to 
The number of 114'' x 


8" cartridges to the hun- 
dred pounds ranges 


Extra No. 3 is nearest grade to } 


35% to 40% Gelatin L. F. 
from approximately 240 
for Hercules Extra No. 2 P 35%-40% Extra L. F. or 
Extra No. 4 is nearest grade to } 23% to 30% Gelatin L. F. 


tra No. 7. To compare 
Hercules Extras, the 


—— Extra No. 6 is nearest grade to 25% Extra L. F. 


Extra No. 5 is nearest grade to 30% Extra L. F. 


Extra No. 7 is nearest grade to 20% Extra L. F. 


E HAVE RECENTLY DEVELOPED AND ARE OFFERING A NEW 

SERIES OF EXPLOSIVES—The Hercules Extras, Nos. 2 to 7—that 
represent greater explosive value per dollar than any of our other ex- 
plosives. These powders are not to be confused with the well-known 
Extra L. F. Grades. They are destined to replace the Specials and largely 
to supplant the old established Extras, and to some extent, the lower 
strength Gelatins, because they will perform as much or more work at 
less cost. 

All of these new Hercules Extras have a weight strength of approxi- 
mately 70%. The different cartridge counts of these powders make avail- 
able cartridge strengths from 20% in Hercules Extra No. 7 to 50% in 
Hercules Extra No. 2. Where conditions are favorable the new Hercules 
Extras will replace the Gelatins up to and including 40%, and the Extra 
L. F. Grades. The saving in explosives cost ranges from 10% to 30%. 


The New Hercules Extras, No. 2 to No. 7, are similar to the Hercules 
Specials but stronger by weight. They have been thoroughly tested in the 
field and are being successfully used at considerable savings for both 
underground and surface work. We recommend their consideration to 
the explosives consuming industries, and we shall be glad to furnish more 
complete information. 


HERCULES POWDER,.COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Sales Offices: ~ Allentown, Pa., Birmingham, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Denver, 
Duluth, Hazleton, Pa., Huntington, W. Va., Joplin, Mo., Los Angeles, Louisville, 
New York City, Norristown, Pa., Pittsburg, Kan., Pittsburgh, Pottsville, Pa., 

St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Wilkes-Barre, ‘Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 
934 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me additional information regarding the new Hercules Extras, No. 2 to No. 7. 
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Rock 
Loading 
Inside 
means 


The Larry Car has suffi- 
cient surplus power to 
handle the small wooden 
larry shown in front in 
addition to its own full 
load capacity. 


Ventilating Fens 
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Shebve Wheels 

*Geay Castings 

Ipen* Hearth Stect Castings 

Gears, Mowided aad Cut 

jal’ Machinery 
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Rock Handling 
Outside 


If you are taking top, bottom or loading out roof falls in your 
mine; or if you are picking slate from your coal at the tipple you 
have an outside rock handling problem whose solution is 
important. 


The Larry Car above shows the way the Northumberland 
Mining Company has successfully met this outside rock handling 
problem. The conditions under which this car operates are as 


follows: 
6 to 7 mph 
Length of round trip.............. 2,000 feet 
Number of trips per day........... 100 
Electrical equipment.............. 2—40 h.p. motors 


Hand and air operated brakes. 
Hand and air operated dumps. 
Hand and air operated sand boxes. 


If you have an outside rock handling problem let us send you 
more complete information about this car. ~ 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
New York Office: 7 Chicago Office: 
50 Church St. a McCormick Bldg. 


Wilkes-Barre Pa.USA 


LOCOMOTIVES 


rroauc 
: Hains, 
Retacy Riles! Dryers, Coolers 
Roasters 
Double-Discharec 
Belt Mit ‘ 
Mine ; 
| 
| ; 
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ROCK WORK— 
COAL MINES 


“The two Myers-Whaley Machines used for the loading of rock, leave little to be desired in the 
accomplishment of this work,” says Mr. T. J. Clark, of the Pittsburg Coal Co., in article on 


Machine Loading in Coal Age—pp. 261-262—Nov., 1927. 


“By hand-loading methods, when 
a man has filled three, or at most 
four, 2-ton cars with slate in a 
shift he may be credited with hav- 
ing performed a fair task. But 
when the work is properly ar- 
ranged each of these machines will 
load regularly in a single shift at 
least 60 cars of this capacity. 

“Thus the machine performs a 
task equivalent to that of a crew 
of 15 to 20 men, assuming that all 
of them could work simultaneously 
in the loading of the rock from a 


single entry, which obviously is 
impossible. If more than six men 
are thus employed, interference 
and confusion results. In this 
heavy work, therefore, the machine 
not only effects a substantial sav- 
ing in labor, but also usually loads 
the rock out of the entry at a rate 
which is three to four times faster 
than the maximum rate by hand 
loading. 

“One of these machines is em- 
ployed in Banning No. 2 mine in 
grading and widening entries and 


He continues: 


the other in Midland Mine in the 
taking of top. At Midland, an 
average thickness of 4 ft. of rock 
is being taken in entry stretches 
which aggregate about 2,000 ft. 
To all appearances the savings on 
this one job alone will pay the 
initial cost of the machine. Expe- 
rience indicates that no mine that 
has much rock to be loaded into 
cars can be developed and main- 
tained in the most economical man- 
ner without the services of a 
mechanical loader.” 


Write us for data on use of machines for tonnage loading of coal, entry 
driving, taking top or bottom rock in brushing, making grades, reopening 
aircourse, cleaning up old workings, etc. 


MYERS-WHALEY COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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amegie Products 
forMineUse 


Copper Steel Cross Ties 
Steel Mine Timbers 


Wrought Stcel Wheels 
for Mine Cars and 
Locomotives 
Light Rails & Fasten‘ngs 
Standard Rails 


Steel Shapes, Plates 
and Bars 
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EAS Y—Carnegie Steel Mine Ties are extremely easy to use. 
Simply hit the clip with any convenient tool and the rail is firmly 
secured. The tie is light in weight. A workman can carry five 
or six and a section of track may be shifted as a whole. 


EFFICIENT—Recent improvements in Carnegie Ties 
increase their efficiency. Through better distribution of metal. 
the new sections have greater strength without increase in 
weight. The outside fastening has also been redesigned to 
eliminate any tendency of the rail pushing under the clip. 


ECONOMICAL—The efficient buyer considers unit cost—the 
cost per foot of track per year. And he has found from expe- 
rience that steel ties give him better track at a lower unit cost 
than wood ties. Carnegie Ties are made of copper steel. This 
copper content greatly retards corrosion, thus assuring a much 
longer period of usefulness. 


For better track, for more economical track, use Carnegie 
Copper Steel Mine Ties. 


Literature on Request 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


CARNEGIE BUILDING, 434 FIFTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


January, 1928 


1891 
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EXT MONTH, the eighty-first anniver’ 
sary of the birth of Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison, we will make an announcement 
in this magazine of his improved elec- 
tric safety mine lamp which will be of 
as much interest to the mining indus- 
try as the recent announcement of the 


new Ford car was to the public. 


Hine Sarety Appliances Co. 


<; 


Braddock Ave. & Thee oa Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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. Preservative Value 


Highest toxicity of all 
wood preservatives. 


. Cleanliness 


No noticeable odor or 
discoloration. 


. Permanence 


Low solubility. Cannot 
be drawn out of wood 
by external moisture. 


. Economy 


Lowest cost per unit of 
toxicity of any wood 
preservative and long- 
est life of mine timbers 
in service. 


Dependability 


Vouched for by best 
records of performance 
in long service. 


6. Fire Retardant 


Wolmanized mine tim- 
bers lessen the fire 
hazard in the mine. 
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Preservative Value 


No 7 Leading technicians and textbook writers on the subject of 


wood preservatives rate sodium fluoride the highest of all 
commercially used wood preservatives except Wolman Salts. 
It is given a toxicity listing of 100, and dinitrophenol is 
listed at between 2,000 and 10,000. All other preservatives 
are listed below 100. On the same basis of determination 
the toxicity of the fluoride-phenol combination Wolman 
Salts is many times that of any other preservative used in 
mine timber preservation. 
American Wood Impregnation 
Corporation 
25 Broadway, New York 1138 Lake oon "Drive, Chicago 


TIMBERS! 


United Wood a Corpora- 


INSURE 


Your Mine 


HIS can best be done with the proper application of 

the proper fan to your mine. Consult the Robinson 
Ventilating Company for expert mine ventilation 
advice. Your mine may require a BACKWARD 
CURVE or a FORWARD CURVE Turbine Type 
Multivane Fan. The efficiency of the mine fan depends 
upon your mine conditions. We have not only one 
type of fan wheel to offer you in either backward or 
forward pitch blades, but several types. These are 
designed to suit your particular requirements. 


Large blades at- 
tached to fan hub. 
No tie-rods to 
come loose 


ROBINSON 


zeurnorle VEN (CO. PENNSYLVANIA 


Lae 


January, 19.8 


John A Roebling's 
Sons Company 
Trenton, N. J. 
Makers of 
Wire Rope 
& Wire 
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“Blue Center’ Steel Wire Rope 


The culmination of over half a century of experience in the 
manufacture of wire rope was the production about twenty 
years ago, by the Roebling Company, of a steel now known 
the world over as “Blue Center" Steel. Fabricated into wires 
by the most approved and latest methods of wire-drawing; 
tested by laboratory equipment of the latest design, “Blue 
Center” Steel Wire Rope is an achievement of the highest 
order. A trial of “Blue Center" on your heavy-duty work will 
convince you of the truth of this statement. 
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National Brushes are quickly 
to industrial America 


UNDOUBTEDLY ~the NCC Brush Service 
Plants form a system whose service is one 
of the most appreciated facilities of modern 
industry. These plants are ever ready to 
provide, with the utmost speed, accurately 
made brushes to the power plants and work- 
shops of the nation. In emergencies, due to 
accidents or other causes, we have at times 
been able to make shipment so quickly as to 
save brush users thousands of dollars that 
otherwise would have been lost through tie- 
ups. To take best advantage of the facilities 
offered by these carefully located plants, it 
is advisable to have on file in the Emergency 
Service Plant nearest you a complete record 

CHICAGO, ILL. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


551 West Monroe St. Arrott Power Bldg. No 3, Barker Place 
Phone: State 6092 Phone: Atlantic 3570 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
357 West 36th St. 
one: Lackawanna 8153 


of your brush requirements, in our Data 
Sheet System. This system we install with- 
out cost or obligation to you. It enables you 
to order brushes by wire or phone, giving 
us only the Data Sheet item number of the 
machine or machines for which brushes are 
needed. This system is relied upon by many 
of our customers to simplify brush orders 
and to enable us to produce brushes with the 
greatest speed. 

Let us tell you more about the service 
you can expect from our main plant in 
Cleveland, and from the following 
Emergency Service Plants in these other 
industrial centers: 


i 824 Ninth Ave., N. 
Baty 8800 Phone: 3-6091 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


INC. 


Cleveland 


SILVER STRAND 


CABLE 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTEREO 


San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC) and Carbon Corporation 
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Editorials 


The New Year has brought to this journal fresh 
inspiration, a broadened viewpoint, and a keen de- 
termination to bring to the 
industry the best availabie 
information on all mining 
problems. The 1928 issues 
will bring to the mining man 
a vast amount of helpful 
suggestion, informative facts, 
and will be a ‘‘reference 
library’’ of up-to-the-minute data on practical operat- 
ing problems, economic features and legislative infor- 
mation. Included in the program are articles on 
Workmen’s Compensation, Tariff, Labor, Problems of 
the Gold Industry, Better Marketing for Minerals, Im- 
migration, Public Lands, Standardization, Taxation, 
Oil Shale, Blue Sky, Legislative Reviews, and many 
other features. Under the Practical Operating Depart- 
ments there has been arranged a series of articles that 
includes discussion of the more important problems of 
production, together with information upon successful 
installations, and the most complete information on the 
progress of the application of mechanical means of 
production. 

But in spite of the changes, the innovations, the new 
viewpoint, THe Minina Coneress JourNAL steadfastly 
holds to its original idea as to its place in the industry 
and the service it is prepared to render. It is merely 
planning to broaden that service and take full advan- 
tage of what it has learned in its thirteen years’ of 
existence. It may not be amiss to repeat here the 
original announcement of this Journal’s policy : 

‘*Its purpose will be to keep our readers better in- 
formed concerning legislative matters, both at the Na- 
tional Capital and in the various state legislatures; to 
earry information concerning important legal decisions 
and administrative rulings; to carry discussions of the 
economies of mining; * * * As the Spokesman for 
organized effort in behalf of mining, it will stand against, 
economic waste of the natural resources and of the 
productive forces which make them available for the 
market. * * * It will urge better cooperation on 
the part of the Federal Government, but will always 
stand against governmental interference or competition 
with private enterprise. * * *”’ 

The purposes of the Journal have not changed. In 
the years of its existence we have attempted to expand 
and fully develop the service which it can render. 

For the New Year we promise twelve months of ful- 
fillment of our New Year Resolution: We pledge our- 
selves to bring to you the most serviceable magazine our 
ability will produce. 


OUR NEW YEAR 
RESOLUTION 


The general opinion that the new tax bill would 
be a long step toward the simplification of the Fed- 
eral income tax system has 


=> not proved correct. The 

technical and administrative 

THE NEW provisions of existing law 
TAX BILL 


are not materially changed. 
They present the same diffi- 
culties and complications that 
are now experienced under 
the existing statute, and a number of important changes 
are made which tend to further complicate instead of 
simplify the present administrative situation. 
Taxpayers expect fairness in the income tax law. 
They will not have it under the administrative provi- 
sions of the new bill, even to the extent they have had 
it in the past, unless the Senate shall make some drastic 
changes in the House provisions, and these changes are 
agreed to by the House. For example, the elimination 
of the provisions of existing statute relating to consoli- 
dated returns is not in the interest of simplification. 
This change will result in a multiplicity of field exami- 
nations, many difficulties in the verification of the sepa- 
rate returns, and contradictory and inconsistent deci- 
sions or adjustments in many instances will arise. 


The change in the status of March 1, 1913, surplus 
of corporations, whereby distributions from such sur- 
plus are subjected to tax on the stockholders is not 
justified as a measure of simplification or otherwise. 
This action violates a principle that is fundamental in 
so far as income taxation is concerned, namely, that the 
income tax amendment should not touch that which 
existed prior to its incidence, but only that which is 
made subsequently by way of earnings, profits, or ap- 
preciation in value when realized. Many other features 
of the new bill, although not of equal importance with 
this, are unsatisfactory both from the standpoint of 
fairness and simplification. 

It is now up to the Senate to reshape the bill. There 
is slight chance for any simplification in the bill other 
than that which will result from rearrangement and 
classification of titles and the general, technical and 
administrative provisions. But the Senate may restore 
essential provisions of existing statute, and thus enable 
corporate taxpayers to continue making returns of in- 
come under the existing system with which they are 
familiar, and under which, after many years, their 
accounting departments and records have become more 
or less stabilized. Simplification is something that the 
future will have to bring forth. Only a few traces of 
it ean be found in the present bill. 
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The Seventieth Congress will shortly be called 
upon to appropriate nearly a billion dollars for 
the ‘‘purposes of govern- 
ment.’’ By that we mean that 
approximately a billion dol- 
lars from the United States 
Treasury will be spent in the 
support of various Govern- 
ment activities in Washing- 
ton and throughout the coun- 
try. An appalling sum surely for the administration 
of our Government. And yet it is safe to say that 
every agency supported by the Government exchequer 
will ask for an increase in appropriation. 

The mining industry which we represent is not im- 
mune. Its two representatives in the Government are 
asking for increases. Friends of the Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey maintain stoutly that they 
have been discriminated against, and that their work 
in behalf of mining is cramped and curtailed because 
of lack of financial support. There would seem to be 
some justification in their argument when the appro- 
priations for this industry are contrasted with agri- 
culture. This branch of the Government receives annu- 
ally one hundred and twenty-five million dollars to be 
expended in research and for the solution of farming 
problems. The mining industry has received, for its 
twi bureaus, four millions annually. It is interesting 
to note that agriculture with its generous Government 
aid has inereased its production during the past twenty- 
five years but 47 percent, while mining, with practically 
no help, has increased 248 percent. 

During these years that the industry has been grow- 
ing in leaps and bounds, the number of high-grade de- 
posits has been continuously exhausted. Research carried 
on by the industry itself has brought about the utiliza- 
tion of many low-grade deposits, but the problems are 
becoming increasingly difficult, and the deposits in- 
creasingly lower in grade. It is well to remember, also, 
that the Bureau of Mines was not established until 1910, 
and that its services have been available to the industry 
but a very few years. 

As we understand it, neither the Bureau nor the Sur- 
vey are asking for an increase to inaugurate new activ- 
ities. Rather, they wish more money in order that they 
may intelligently continue research already underway, 
such as the production of oil from shale, the establish- 
ment of greater safety and efficiency in the coal and 
metal mines, and the solution of the metallurgical prob- 
lems that beset the utilization of our low-grade ores. 
The proper mapping of mining areas has been handi- 
capped in a most detrimental fashion, and there are few 
connected with the industry that have not protested 
violently concerning the length of time between the 
completion of a report and its release to the industry. 
Invariably when the root of the evil was discovered it 
has been ‘‘lack of funds.’’ 

The purposes of the Bureau as set forth by Director 
Turner in this issue, are as follows: 

‘‘The service rendered by the Bureau of Mines to 
the Nation’s great mineral industries les within two 
broad fields of endeavor: Conservation of the life and 
health of the million miners and quarrymen and the 
million or so workers in the metallurgical and petroleum 
industries; and the efficient production and utilization 
of the minerals which these millions of men labor to 
exploit for the comfort and welfare of mankind.”’ 

Such work needs support, and should find a sympa- 
thetic ear in the Appropriations Committee. 


INCREASING 
APPROPRIATIONS 
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We are drastically opposed to bureaucracy in any 
form. We are opposed to the ever-increasing tendency 
to go deeper and deeper into the pocket of Uncle Sam. 
We are in favor for our own child, the mining industry, 
of only such Government assistance as will enable the 
industry to continue its brilliant performance for the 
Nation. We do not advocate that the Treasury be asked 
to appropriate a new sum for our bureaus, but we do 
believe that a re-allocation of the funds to appropriate 
might be advantageously considered. The decrepancy 
between 125 million and 4 million is too obvious for 
comment. The importance of both agriculture and min- 
ing are equally obvious. A small deduction from the 
agriculture appropriation transferred to mining’s ac- 
count would not cripple research for the farmer, and 
might save thousands of lives in the mines. 


No matter how roughly sessions of Congress deal 
with industry, a new Congress stirs fresh hope. As 
a people we have a deep faith 
in representative government, 
and always look for better 


THE 
SEVENTIETH in the next 
CONGRESS course, we all look at Con- 


gress from our own peculiar 
vantage point. Some of us 
hope only that it will let us 
alone ; some of us hope to gain something through politi- 
cal means; still others firmly believe that some good 
legislation more than outweighs the bad. 

The Seventieth Congress took up its duties early in 
December, and while manfully attacking those incom- 
patible, obstreperous subjects of tax reduction and in-: 
creased appropriations, has not given the trusting public 
cause to believe that this session will distinguish itself 
for self-control in the matter of introducing bills. It 
has already, be it known, set a record in just the opposite 
direction, launching approximately ten thousand bills 
upon their precarious course through the legislative mill 
during the first two weeks. 

Long drawn out, futile and partisan debates have 
characterized other sessions. It is to be hoped that the 
Seventieth Congress, in spite of such an inauspicious 
beginning, and in spite of the fact that neither party 
has a real working majority, will establish a reputation 
for brevity, for the few measures that actually become 
laws, for the wise distribution of appropriations, for 
the handling of our foreign affairs, and, perhaps, fore- 
most and most important, that it shall forget the word 
‘*investigation.’’ 

America today is the outstanding nation on earth. 
Our example will be emulated by other nations. The 
performance of our national legislature is watched 
keenly. By that performance we may either rise or 
fall in world estimation. 

The Congress of the United States is on the whole 
an intelligent, fair-minded body. They are naturally 
limited in their knowledge to the source of their infor- 
mation. It behooves industry to fully inform its repre- 
sentatives, making available to them the information 
that will prevent unwise legislation, or any legislation, 
and firmly establish the American Nation as the example 
of democracy planned by those brave gentlemen who 
made democracy possible. This is no time for political 
harrangue. Let Congress stick strictly to its job and 


justify the faith of the great American public that 
places its destiny in its hands. 
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During the Wilson 


administration the Depart- 
ment of Labor gained 


a reputation, deservedly or 
not, of being the repre- 
sentative of organized labor 
only. Under the guidance 
of James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor of the present ad- 
ministration, the Department 
has dispelled that idea. It 
has shown a broad knowledge 
of affairs and that impartiality that is expected of a 
Government of all the people. 

It is then a little difficult to reconcile this reputation 
with the recent conference called by the Department of 
Labor to reestablish the Miners’ Union in the Central 
Pennsylvania field. Surely all of the facts were avail- 
able to the Department. The reply alone of the oper- 
ators’ organization in Central Pennsylvania is sufficient 
to blast any notion of accomplishing anything by such 
a conference. Their reply sums up the situation per- 
feetly : 

‘‘The operators of Central Pennsylvania made every 
effort to avoid the development of the present situation. 
Protracted joint conferences considering a new wage 
agreement were held with the United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 2, in May and June this year. A 
complete presentation of facts affecting the coal indus- 
try of this district was submitted to the miners at that 
time. The financial losses borne by the union operators 
for three years under the so-called Jacksonville Agree- 
ment were pointed out. The diversion of millions of 
tons of business to other competing fields reaching the 
same markets was shown. The much lower wage levels 
paid in fields competitive with this district were proven. 
The alarming depreciation in property values was con- 
sidered. The number of idle mines and idle miners was 
discussed. The general poverty and business depres- 
sion prevalent in many communities was admitted. No 
consideration was given to these facts. The operators 
were asked to renew an impossible wage agreement. The 
mines were forced to close down July 1 after this con- 
ference had failed. The mines remained idle for 30 
days, during which period the Mine Workers were 
asked to place themselves in a position to really nego- 
tiate a workable agreement. This they refused to do. 
Many of the miners of Central Pennsylvania, realizing 
the utter folly of the policy that was bringing greater 
chaos to the industry, solicited the operators for employ- 
ment. The mines were opened and are now producing 
as much coal as they can market. Stabilization of the 
industry must be sought when there is more peace in 
the industry and when passion and prejudice will have 
been entirely removed from the discussions. Such con- 
sideration must also include the great coal fields of 
southern West Virginia and Kentucky as well as those 
which you have invited to participate in a joint con- 
ference with the United Mine Workers of America. 
For these and many other sound reasons the Central 
Pennsylvania operators must again decline your invi- 
tation.’’ 

In the face of these facts, what does the Department 
wish the operators to do? Confer with the United Mine 
Workers of America, they say. But the operators have 
already conferred with them, and have exhausted all 
of their arguments to make the miners’ organization 
realize the necessity of adjusting their demands to fit 


THE DAVIS COAL 
CONFERENCE 
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economic conditions. This failing, the operators then 
appealed to the miners themselves. That a satisfactory 
arrangement for both sides was effected is evidenced by 
the fact that the mines are now operating, and the men 
are at work. Why should they be disturbed? The only 
apparent dissatisfaction with the present situation 
comes from the officials of the United Mine Workers 
who, by reason of their attitude, have placed them- 
selves in the position of outsiders. They should, there- 
fore, have no further part in the existing arrangement. 

Before they ask to be taken back, let them demon- 
strate in Indiana and Illinois that union operation will 
bring steady work and prosperity to the men and the 
mine owners. 


We are a nation of pioneers, heirs to a vast 
heritage of courage, persistence and a record of ac- 
complishment. Our  fore- 
fathers paved the way for 
the truly great development 
that has marked the last 
twenty-five years of our his- 
tory. The development of 
the mining industry has been 
the backbone of that progress, 
and has called for the highest order of pioneering; for 
men who can accept defeat and success with equal grace, 
and earry on in spite of tremendous odds. The result 
justifies the statement that those who have developed 
our minerals are men of this type. As witness, the 
annual report of the Department of Commerce, with 
its interesting statement that between the years 1899 
and 1925, mineral production in the United States in- 
creased 248 percent. An amazing figure, but even more 
startling when considered in conjunction with other 
statisties given by Mr. Hoover in the same report. For 
instance, during the same period agriculture increased 
47 pereent, and manufacturing 178 percent. The popu- 
lation increased approximately 55 percent. 

Today the mining industry, again according to Mr. 
Hoover, offers employment to something like four mil- 
lion workers, and serves as a means of support for at 
least twenty millions of our population. 

Surely this is a reeord to be proud of. 


A MAGNIFICENT 
PERCENTAGE 


The Southern Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress will hold its third annual Industrial Development 
Conference at Gulfport, Miss., 
on March 15-17. 

These gatherings bring to- 


INDUSTRIAL gether a significant assem- 
DEVELOPMENT blage of railroad executives, 
CONFERENCE 


bankers, producers and con- 
sumers of raw materials, tech- 
nical men and Chamber of 
Commerce representatives, with delegates appointed by 
the Governors of the several states, and in view of the 
reduced rate winter tourist fares in effect to Gulfport 
at that time, a large attendance is anticipated. 

Recent Department of Commerce reports show that 
the South has inereased its hydroelectric power genera- 
tion 31 percent in the last two years, or more than 
double the rate for the country as a whole. The non- 
metallies of the South are approaching an era of intense 
development. 


Intelligence and prudence in the development of our 
great natural resources must obtain in order to gain the 
highest efficiency, the great- 
est practical good and the 
widest distribution. The wise 
Government policy that has 
permitted of the magnificent 
increase in mineral produc- 
tion during the past twenty- 
five years should be safe- 
guarded, improved and extended to the future. Restric- 
tive legislation, threats of Government confiscation, 
unjust taxation, and a parsimoniousness in dealing with 
the industry are inimical to the Nation’s welfare, and 
have no place in an intelligent and enlightened genera- 
tion. Cooperation and sympathetic understanding of 
the needs of industry we confidently believe will bring 
substantial return to the Government and the people 
responsible for that Government. 


What shall we of this generation leave to pos- 


A NECESSARY 
POLICY 


terity. Much, of course, in an enlightened civiliza- - 


tion, many advantages and 
blessings little dreamed of at 
the beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century. While we are 
confident that posterity will 
take eare of itself, and that 
= a future made too soft will 
develop a race that we would 
not be proud of, we still believe that this generation 
should watch its step and not saddle future generations 
with such things as, for instance, an iron-clad bureau- 
eracy. 

Yet every indication points to the fact that we are 
arriving slowly, but surely, at the Bureau and Com- 
mission form of government. Many such agencies are 
already firmly intrenched in our government system. 
A seanning of the bills introduced in Congress, of the 
resolutions adopted by various organizations, and the 
daily editorial page of our vast newspaper system finds 
an alarming array of suggestions for the forming of 
new bureaus and commissions. 

The American public is an apt scholar at catch 
phrases. It took to its bosom the mighty slogan of 
‘*There ought to be a law passed,’’ with a result that 
has cursed us as a law-mad country. Wearying of that 
pastime, there is now being advanced what may prove 
to be a worthy suecessor. in the phrase, ‘‘A high-class 
Government commission.”’ 

Few plans are advanced these days that purport to 
hold any solution to industry’s problems that do not, 
no matter how timidly, advocate a Government bureau 
or commission. The mining industry seems to be in the 
thick of these recommendations. A commission to study 
the problems of the zine industry, of the gold miner, of 
the silver producer. and by all means for the coal 
industry. 

The propaganda for commissions has had a mushroom 
growth. Many men high in the ranks of industry, fail- 
ing to see a way out of difficulty, have as what they 
term a ‘‘last resort’? advocated a ‘‘High Class Gov- 
ernment Commission.’’ Just what is meant by the 
term ‘‘high class’’ is not specified. Certainly those 
advocating such a step have in mind men of the ealiber 
of Charles Evans Hughes, Calvin Coolidge, or any of 
the outstanding conservatives in political cireles. But 
where do they expect to find them? And even if they 
did, and commissions were created under Government 


THE HERITAGE 
OF POSTERITY 
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auspices to study the problems of all industry, how long 
would such a commission maintain its high caliber? All 
would be subject to changing administrations and 
political influence. 

We can not believe that it is really a fact that indus- 
try is willing to place its affairs in the hands of the 
Government. We can not believe that business, either 
large or small, seriously believes in the establishment 
of a bureau-commission form of government. 

Nevertheless posterity stands in the shadow of that 
danger. 

Secretary Hoover, in commenting upon the splen- 

did advancement of this country during the last 

twenty-five years, bases this 
—== achievement upon the effi- 
ciency with which we pro- 
duce our products. He says: 
‘*The increase in efficiency in 
older industries has freed 
great numbers of persons to 
undertake new industries, 
and thus add new articles and services to the standard 
of living.’’ 

The development of the mining industry has been 
rapid, and as a rule, efficient. Many hold that it has 
developed entirely too rapidly, and that its efficiency 
has increased the evils of over-production and over- 
manning, thus creating a situation that must be faced 
and remedied before serious consideration of practical 
conservation may take place. Certainly in the coal in- 
dustry the cry of ‘‘too many mines and too many 
miners’’ is justified. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law which has prevented 
combinations is being scrutinized carefully to ascertain 
whether without amendment it will permit the mining 
industry to solve its over-production, over-manning 
problem. Speakers at the 30th Annual Convention of 
The American Mining Congress pointed out an impor- 
tant tendency in the decisions of the Supreme Court and 
the policies of the Federal Trade Commission, which 
were said to give encouragement to the formation of 
large combinations, so long as they are not in fact eon- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. 

The demand for the consolidation of the railroads, the 
recent recommendations for the solution of the oil in- 
dustry’s problems, and the imperative need for some 
remedial action for the coal industry, gives hope that 
the Sherman law may be so construed or amended as to 
permit industry to solve its own problems to the benefit 
of the consumer as well as the producer. 

It is frequently pertinently asked: ‘‘Who is it that 
is demanding changes in the anti-trust laws? And if 
amended or abrogated entirely, what will take their 
place’? Gilbert H. Montague of the New York Bar, 
in a recent address included such eminent authorities. 
as Secretaries Hoover and Davis, Attorney General Sar- 
gent, The Interstate Commerce Commission, the Petro- 
leum Institute, the Associations of Manufacturers and 
distributors and business in general, as being some of 
those who are seeking modification of the trust laws. 
Even with this wide-spread endorsement, Mr. Montague 
points out the almost insurmountable barrier of public 
opinion in any effort to change these laws. 

The mining industry is seeking ways and means to. 
continue to give the public the greatest luxuries at the 
least cost of any country in any period of existence. The 
diseussion earried elsewhere in this issue on Modifying 
the Anti-Trust Laws, furnishes a great deal of food for 
thought. 
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IL SHALE has 
been defined as 
an argillaceous 


or shaly deposit which 
yields oil upon distilla- 
tion, and when burned 


Exposure of the 
Sheety Shale above 
coal in a strip 
pit in Pike County, 
Indiana. The shale 
here is 15 ft. thick. 
The coal and lower 
part of the shale are 
covered by débris 
and water 


drift in the central 
eastern portion of the 
state. Correlations 
show the New Albany 
shale the same as the 
Huron shale of Ohio, 


produces more than 33 


percent ash. Richness 
is determined by the yield 
of crude oil per ton of 
shale, and variations from 
3 or 4 gallons per ton in 
lean shales to over 90 gallons 
in exceptionally rich deposits 
are reported. Other economic 
factors, including by-products 
of the distillation processes, 
have been somewhat neglected, 
especially in the United States, 
during the recent search for 
new supplies of crude motor 
fuel. The leaner shales may 
possess certain advantages which offset 
the higher yields of the richer shales. 
According to the above definition, both 
the Devonian and Pennsylvanian rocks 
of Indiana contain oil shales of varying 
degrees of richness. More than 45,000,- 
000,000 tons of this material are avail- 
able in Indiana from the outcrop of one 
formation, the New Albany black shale. 
With an average yield of about 12 gal- 
lons of crude oil per ton of shale, enough 
oil can be extracted from this deposit to 
supply the United States with motor fuel 
for many years. Although a lean shale, 
the advantages of being near the great 
centers of consumption, the extremely low 
cust of quarrying the shale, its uni- 
formity and great thickness, together 
with a shorter length of time required 
for retorting than many richer shales, 
compel its consideration as a possible 
future source of petroleum. 


THE New ALBANY SHALE 


The New Albany shale of Indiana com- 
prises a portion of the semicircular out- 
crop of the Devonian shales around the 
Cincinnati Uplift. 
from north to south through central east- 
ern Ohio into Kentucky, there circling 


* Department of Geology, University of Indiana. 

+ Reeves, J. R., Oil Shales of Indiana, Ph. D. 
Thesis, Dept. Geology. Indiana University, 1923. 
The following article is, for the most part, a 


summary of the work of Mr. Reeves. 


The outcrop extends, 


THE OIL SHALES of INDIANA 


By RALPH ESAREy * 


A Brief Review Of Existing Information 
On Indiana Shales—F orty-five Billion Tons 
Available From One Outcrop—Physical 
Characteristics, Quarry Conditions, Chemi- 
cal Composition and Oil Content Discussed 


the Jessamine Anticline or the Blue Grass 
Region and extending north into Indiana, 
to be completely covered by the glacial 


/ 
Shales 
NS 
Albany(Devomen ) Shale 


laciated portion of Indiana 


Map showing the location of the bodies 
of carbonaceous shales in Indiana 


the Chattanooga of 

Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, with probably a 
similar age as the Genesee 
of New York. Some dis- 
cussion has arisen as to the 
exact age of the New Albany 
shale, whether of Lower Mis- 
sissippian or Upper Devonian 
age, but the writer is inclined 
to the latter agé with the cor- 
relations as given above. The 
black shale in Indiana was 
named from the city of New 
Albany on account of its ex- 
tensive development at that 
place, especially along the bluffs of the 
Ohio River. 

The New Albany shale at one time 
outcropped over much of central eastern 
Indiana, but successive glacial epochs 
have included all but the southern tip 
of the formation. From northern Jack- 
son and central Bartholomew Counties 
northeastward, the drift overlies the 
shale from 40 to 200 ft. in thickness, 
until Carroll and White Counties are 
reached, where the shale is again ex- 
posed. Between these points develop- 
ment is rendered impossible by the great 
thickness of the drift, while outcrops in 
the two latter counties are limited in 
number and show slight thicknesses of 
shale. Only a thin veneer of glacial débris 
covers southeastern Indiana, especially 
where the shale outcrops. From 
central Jennings and Jackson Counties 
southward, the glacial overburden seldom 
exceeds a few feet in thickness, not 
enough to hinder quarrying or utiliza- 
tion of the shale. Seven counties in 
southeastern Indiana contain oil shale in 
large quantities: Floyd, Clark, Scott, 
Jackson, Jennings, Jefferson, and Bar- 
tholomew. The belt of outcrop extends 
in a general north-south direction from 
the city of New Albany to the city of 
Columbus, and varies in width from less 
than a mile in southern Floyd County 
near the Ohio River to over 20 miles in 
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northern Jennings and Jackson Counties. 
It is exposed over approximately 500 
square miles of the state, not including 
areas to the west, where it underlies 
other formations. Thickness ranges from 
a few feet along the eastern limit of 
the outcrop to as much as 140 ft. at 
the western border, where fully repre- 
sented. The regional dip causes the for- 
mation to thicken to the west until it 
reaches its maximum development and 
passes underneath the overlying Missis- 
sippian rocks. Throughout the entire 
area of outcrop the shale maintains its 
normal characteristics except for a few 
minor irregularities noted below. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The New Albany oil shale is a homo- 
geneous formation ranging from 100 to 
140 ft. in thickness, 95 percent of which 
is true oil shale. Lean streaks occur at 
various points, but they are neither thick 
or extensive, so that the average yield 
of oil from the shale is not greatly af- 
fected. Thin lenses of sandstone and 
limestone, often closely associated with 
nodules and masses of pyrite, are present 
at a few horizons, especially in the lower 
15 ft., but altogether compose less than 
5 percent of the total thickness of the 
shale. Well-developed joints about 5 ft. 
apart are characteristic for the entire 
formation in Indiana. Freshly 
broken edges of shale exhibit a 
velvety black luster which changes 
to a brown or gray upon exposure. 
Fissility develops rapidly with 
weathering. The shale is hard 
and brittle, breaking with an ir- 
regular fracture. It ignites with 
difficulty and burns with a yellow, 
smoky flame. When placed in a 
fire it burns rapidly for a short 
time only and will not disintegrate 
readily into ash. 
QUARRY CONDITIONS 


The greatest advantage of the 
New Albany shale over the richer 
western shales lies in the fact that 
it can be cheaply and easily quar- 


Jointing in the shale along the banks of the Ohio River, 
near New Albany, Ind. 
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ried. Its uniformity makes it practical 
to use the entire deposit, while its thick- 
ness permits blasting upon a large scale 
and subsequent handling with steam 
shovels. A few men working in an open 
pit or hillside quarry under daylight con- 
ditions can accomplish the work of dozens 
of underground miners at a fraction of 
the cost per ton. Approximately 10 tons 
of Indiana shale can be quarried for the 
cost of mining 1 ton of western shale 
by underground methods. Climatic con- 
ditions will permit quarrying in the open 
throughout most of the year. Really 
severe weather is encountered only a few 
days of the winter season, so that small 
storage facilities would furnish supplies 
for such emergencies. .Many permanent 
streams cutting through the district fur- 
nish abundant supplies of water for 
boilers, condensers, hydraulic stripping, 
ete. Generally the overburden of soil 
and mantle rock is only a few feet thick 
and the expense of removing it is prac- 
tically negligible when computed on a 
ton-cost basis. An average of less than 
10 ft. of overburden exists for the en- 
tire area. In addition the shale is brittle 
and breaks readily in either a jaw or 
spindle type crusher. The quantity pro- 
duction of a crushed product of uniform 
size for retorting would be a compara- 


Quarry face showing the massiveness of the 
unweathered shale 


Bluff of New Albany oil shale. Note figure giving an idea 
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of its thickness 


tively simple problem. Locally the shale 
is utilized for road metal, and many small 
quarries may be found scattered through 
the region of outcrop. 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 

Finely divided sand intermixed with 
small amounts of clay and mica make up 
the bulk of the shale deposit. Pyrite is 
found abundantly throughout the entire 
formation, varying from microscopic 
particles to nodules over 2 in. in length. 
As stated above, the limestone is present 
in segregated concretions or thin 
lenses, and is almost exclusively confined 
to such inclusions. Organic matter 
actually composes a very small percent 
of the whole, but is exceptionally well 
distributed. It appears under the micro- 
scope in minute masses. Thin sections of 
the shale studied under the microscope 
reveal spores and spore cases similar to 
those found in coal beds. Generally 
these are surrounded by masses of or- 
ganic or bituminous matter. The follow- 
ing analysis of shale from near New 
Albany is fairly representative: 


Percent 
Water, expelied at 100 degrees C......... 50 
Volatile organic 14.16 


Pyrite and alumina 


A proximate analysis shows: 
Ash, 82.80 percent; volatile mat- 
ter, 12.20 percent; and fixed car- 
bon as 1.50 percent. 


O1L CONTENT 


Samples of the New Albany 
shale were collected by Mr. J. R. 
Reeves * from each portion of its 
outcrop and from every few feet 
of its vertical thickness. An area 
of 10 square miles was represented 
by each sample and the points of 
sampling were well distributed 


* Reeves, J. R., Oil Shales of Indiana, 
pp. 36-39. 
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Typical “road metal” quarry in the New Albany shale in 
Jennings County, Ind. 


over the district. Especial effort was 
made in each case to secure fresh, un- 
weathered shale. In this way a true 
evaluation of the entire deposit was 
made, regardless of lean or exceptionally 
rich portions. 

The samples were tested by the same 
methods and with identical apparatus as 
the Bureau of Mines employs in its vari- 
ous oil-shale laboratories. The time of 
retorting each sample was 1 hour and 15 
minutes under atmospheric pressure of 
742 mm., on the average. Each sample 
was tested for oil yield, water yield, 
specific gravity of crude oil, unsaturation 
of the tops, carbon residue from the at- 
mospheric distillation, yield of scrubber 
naphtha, and amount of nitrogen. 

The oil yield varied from 4.8 gallons 
per ton to 15.7 gallons, with an average 
near 12 gallons. The crude oil had a 
specific gravity of .943, emitted a strong 
sulphurous odor, and was dark brown in 
color. Carbon residue, with an end point 
of 275 degrees C., of all samples aver- 
aged 6.3 percent. The percent of tops 
ranged from 38.8 to 52.9 percent, with all 
samples averaging 42.1 percent. The 
amount of scrubber naphtha varied di- 
rectly with the oil yield, depending upon 
the rate of retorting. The poorest 
samples showed only .38 gallon per ton, 
while the better ones ran as high as 1.83 
gallons. Enough permanent, combustible 


Quarry face showing the structure of the New Albany Oil 


Shale and the effects produced by blasting 


CONCLUSIONS 


When compared with oil shales of 
Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, the New 
Albany oil shale is low in yield of oil, 
averaging about one-third as much as 
the better shales of the Rocky Mountain 
States. Thus it would require 3 tons of 
Indiana shale to produce as much crude 
oil as 1 ton of western shale, involving 
producing, handling, and retorting three 
times the bulk of material. This ad- 
vantage is materially offset by the fact 
that 9 or 10 tons of New Albany shale 
can be quarried as cheaply as 1 ton of 
western shale can be mined. The retort- 
ing period is also 20 to 33 percent 
shorter, allowing a greater daily ca- 
pacity per retort for the lower grade 
shale. The proximity to sources of sup- 
plies, excellent transportation facilities, 
markets, labor, etc., would be an eco- 
nomic factor decidedly in favor of the 
Indiana shale. Certainly the comparison 
of two oil shales on the sole basis of 
yields of crude oil per ton does not reveal 
the true relative merits of the formations 
involved, especially from the standpoint 
of exploitation. 


THE PENNSYLVANIAN OR COAL MEASURE 
SHALES 


A number of black shales occurring in 


the intervals between the coal beds of 
southwestern Indiana contain high per- 
centages of organic matter. Twenty-six 
counties in this part of the state contain 
beds of black shales of varying thick- 
nesses. The lowest bed, whose outcrop — 


is farthest to the east, occurs over the 


Minshall coal, and the highest strati- 
graphically lies over Coal VIII. In 
thickness they range from 1 to 15 ft., 
and many are persistent over wide areas, 
often assisting with the identification and 
determination of the stratigraphic loca- 
tion of the associated coal beds. The 
shale above Coal V is especially diag- 
nostic. 


Two classes of shales are recognized, 
the “sheety” or paper shales and the 
massive, harder ones verging into coal. 
The first class weathers into sheets and 
thin flakes, turning into a light gray 
color. It is dull black when freshly ex- 
posed. The second class includes bone 
coal, blackjack and cannel coal. It has 
few joints and bedding planes and is 
somewhat harder than the first class. 
Fossils are found in all of the shales 
except that overlying Minshall coal, and 
no doubt some of them contain well-de- 
fined faunas. The shales ignite readily 
and burn with (Continued on page 11) 


Average thickness Average yield in 


of shale gals. crude oil per 
gas was produced to replace much of the Ft. In. ton of shale 
fuel consumed under the retort. The 
volume of gas varied from 500 to 1,800 Post Allegheny Sommerville Island 
cu. ft. per ton of shale, depending upon Shelburn — a ; 2 6 
: retorting conditions. The potash (K:0) Coal VII 
content was between 4 and 5 percent, but Coal VI 
it is present as a silicate in a form not Petersburg Sheety “ait 10 17 
easily made available. The recovery of ‘- 
y potash as a by-product does not at pres- Antegheny Coal IVA 
t. ent appear feasible. Likewise the actual Coal IV 
is yield of nitrogen as ammonium sulphate Gene 3 54 
at was somewhat lower than it should be Staunton Black shale 6 0 
28 theoretically, averaging less than 40 Black shale 2 6 22 
od pounds per ton of shale. However, the Coal II 
of quantity of ammonium sulphate is de- Brazil ae a 4 0 25 
ed pendent upon the rate and time of retort- ew Upper Block Coal 


Lower Block Coal 
Mansfield Coal I 


ing and could be developed into an im- 
portant by-product, in all probability. 


: 
: 


ONGRESS has 
gotten away to 
a good start on 


the legislative program 
for the first session of 
the Seventieth Con- 
gress. Meeting on De- 
cember 5, the House 
was able, before the 
Christmas recess on 
December 21, to pass 
the tax revision bill, 
which, as voted by that 
body, will reduce the 
yearly Federal tax 
levies by $289,770,000. 
While the House did 


| 


Public Lands — Nye, 
North Dakota; Smoot, 
Utah; Norbeck, South 
Dakota; Oddie, Nevada; 
Dale, Vermont; Mc- 
Nary, Oregon; Willis, 
Ohio; Gooding, Idaho, 
Republicans. Pittman, 
Nevada; Jones, New 
Mexico; Kendrick, 
Wyoming; Walsh, 
Montana; Dill, Wash- 
ington; Ashurst, Ari- 
zona; Wagner, New 
York, Democrats. 

Banking and Cur- 
rency— Norbeck, South 


Dakota; Edge, New 


not make provision 
for percentage deple- 
tion for metal mines, assurances 
were given by leaders in charge 
of the measure that, should the 
Senate add a provision for this 
depletion, it would receive sym- 
pathetic consideration. Lack of 
information on the subject and 
of proper time in which to con- 
sider the matter was given as 
the reason why the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means did 
not include this proposal in the 
bill. An amendment for a 15 
percent depletion rate for metal 
mines, offered by Representative 
Arentz, Republican, Nevada, was 
debated and appeared to receive 
a favorable response, but was 
not pressed in the House on as- 
surance by the leaders that it 
would be favorably considered if 
provided for in the Senate. Mr. 
Arentz stated that investigation by the 
‘Treasury Department has shown that 
metal mining companies under present 
practice had been given an average de- 
pletion of 16% percent and that the flat 
rate of 15 percent would greatly sim- 
plify and expedite settlement of tax re- 
turns. Senator King, Democrat, Utah, 
has introduced the depletion proposal in 
the Senate. 

The opening of Congress witnessed 
the appointment of new committees of 
the House and Senate for the next two 
years. Members of Senate committees 
‘handling mining matters are: 


LEGISLATIVE 
REVIEW 


Tax Revision Bill Passed By House—Per- 
centage Depletion Plan For Metal Mines 
Likely To Be Included In The Senate— 
Tariff Revision Proposals Include Import 
Duties On Silver And Feldspar—War 
Mineral Relief Bill Confined To Review By 
Court Of Claims—Coal Regulation Among 
Several Bills Introduced During First Two 


Weeks Of Session 


SENATE COMMITTEES 


Mines and Mining—Oddie, Nevada; 
du Pont, Deleware; Goff, West Virginia; 
La Follette, Wisconsin; Robinson, In- 
diana; Frazier, North Dakota, Repub- 
licans. Walsh, Montana; Ashurst, Ari- 
zona; Pittman, Nevada; King, Utah, 
Democrats. 

Labor—Couzens, 


Michigan; Borah, 


Idaho; Phipps, Colorado; Metcalf, Rhode 
Island; Bingham, Connecticut; Gillett, 
Massachusetts, Republicans. Jones, New 
Mexico; Ferris, Michigan; Copeland, 
New York; Tyson, Tennessee; Walsh, 
Massachusetts, Democrats. 


Jersey; Phipps, Colo- 
rado; Sackett, Kentucky; Frazier, 
North Dakota; Pine, Oklahoma; 
Brookhart, Iowa; Steiwer, Ore- 
gon, Republicans. Fletcher, 
Florida; Glass, Virginia; Ed- 
wards, New Jersey; Mayfield, 
Texas; Wagner, New York; 
Barkley, Kentucky; Tydings, 
Maryland, Democrats. 

Finance — Smoot, Utah; Mc- 
Lean, Connecticut; Curtis, Kan- 
sas; Watson, Indiana; Reed, 
Pennsylvania; Shortridge, Cali- 
fornia; Edge, New Jersey; 
Couzens, Michigan; Fess, Ohio; 
Greene, Vermont; Deneen, IIli- 
nois, Republicans. Simmons, 
North Carolina; Jones, New 
Mexico; Gerry, Rhode Island; 
Harrison, Mississippi; King, 
Utah; Bayard, Delaware; George, 
Georgia; Walsh, Massachusetts; 
Barkley, Kentucky, Democrats. 

Immigration — Johnson, California; 
Keyes, New Hampshire; Willis, Ohio; 
Reed, Pennsylvania; Nye, North Dakota; 
Gould, Maine, Republicans. King, Utah; 
Harris, Georgia; Copeland, New York; 
Blease, South Carolina; Stephens, Mis- 
sissippi, Democrats. 

Indian Affairs—Frazier, North Da- 
kota; Schall, Minnesota; McMaster, 
South Dakota; La Follette, Wisconsin; 
Jones, Washington; Pine, Oklahoma; 
Steiwer, Oregon, Republicans. Ashurst, 
Arizona; Kendrick, Wyoming; Wheeler, 
Montana; Dill, Washington; Bratton, 
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New Mexico; Thomas, Oklahoma, Demo- 
crats. 

Interstate Commerce — Watson, In- 
diana; Gooding, Idaho; Couzens, Michi- 
gan; Fess, Ohio; Howell, Nebraska; 
Goff, West Virginia; Pine, Oklahoma; 
Sackett, Kentucky; Metcalf, Rhode 
Island; du Pont, Delaware, Republicans. 
Smith, South Carolina; Pittman, Ne- 
vada; Bruce, Maryland; Dill, Washing- 
ton; Wheeler, Montana; Mayfield, Texas; 
Hawes, Missouri; Black, Alabama; 
Wagner, New York, Democrats. 


Manufactures — McLean, Connecticut; 
McNary, Oregon; Metcalf, Rhode Island; 
La Follette, Wisconsin; Gould, Maine; 
Deneen, Illinois, Republicans. Smith, 
South Carolina; Reed, Missouri; Ed- 
wards, New Jersey; Wheeler, Montana; 
Tyson, Tennessee, Democrats. 


House COMMITTEES 


Members of House committees have 
been appointed as follows: 

Mines and Mining—Robsion, Ken- 
tucky; Williamson, South Dakota; 
Colton, Utah; Winter, Wyoming; Sproul, 
Kansas; Manlove, Missouri; Arentz, Ne- 
vada; Englebright, California; Gifford, 
Massachusetts; Leech, Pennsylvania; 
Sutherland, Alaska, Republicans. Green- 
wood, Indiana; Underwood, Ohio; White- 
head, Virginia; Somers, New York; 
Hare, South Carolina; Kent, Pennsyl- 
vania, Democrats. 


Banking and Currency—McFadden, 
Pennsylvania; King, Illinois; Strong, 
Kansas; Luce, Massachusetts; Mac- 
Gregor, New York; Fenn, Connecticut; 
Campbell, Pennsylvania; Leatherwood, 
Utah; Beedy, Maine; Hooper, Michigan; 
Allen, Illinois; Goodwin, Minnesota, Re- 
publicans. Wingo, Arkansas; Steagall, 
Alabama; Brand, Georgia; Stevenson, 
South Carolina; Black, Texas; Golds- 
borough, Maryland; Prall, New York; 
Canfield, Indiana, Democrats. 

Coinage, Weights and Measures— 
Perkins, New Jersey; Vestal, Indiana; 
Thurston, Iowa; Kahn, California; Fitz- 
gerald, Ohio; Lampert, Wisconsin; 
Schneider, Wisconsin; Sproul, Kansas; 
Monast, . Rhode Island; Sutherland, 
Alaska, Republicans. Lowery, Missis- 
sippi; Howard, Nebraska; Somers, New 
York; Douglass, Massachusetts; Kemp, 
Louisiana; Green, Florida; Palmisano, 
Maryland; Kvale, Minnesota, Democrats. 


Immigration — Johnson, Washington; 
Taylor, Tennessee; White, Kansas; Free, 
California; Vincent, Michigan; Jenkins, 
Ohio; Golder, Pennsylvania; MacGregor, 
New York; Schneider, Wisconsin; Brig- 
ham, Vermont; Bachmann, West Vir- 
ginia; Langley, Kentucky; Chase, Penn- 
sylvania, Republicans. Sabath, Illinois; 
Box, Texas; Dickstein, New York; Ruth- 
erford, Georgia; Moore, Kentucky; War- 


ren, North Carolina; Evans, Montana; 
Green, Florida, Democrats. 


Indian Affairs — Leavitt, Montana; 
Sproul, Kansas; Stalker, New York; 
Knutson, Minnesota; Williamson, South 
Dakota; Letts, lowa; Brigham, Vermont; 
Peavey, Wisconsin; Arentz, Nevada; 
Fitzgerald, Ohio; Rogers, Massachusetts; 
Englebright, California; Palmer, Penn- 
sylvania; Sutherland, Alaska, Repub- 
licans. Sears, Florida; Evans, Montana; 
Howard, Nebraska; Dill, Washington; 
Morrow, New Mexico; Blanton, Texas; 
Howard, Oklahoma; Cartwright, Okla- 
homa, Democrats. 

Interstate Commerce — Parker, New 
York; Cooper, Ohio; Denison, Illinois; 
Merritt, Connecticut; Mapes, Michigan; 
Newton, Minnesota; Hoch, Kansas; 
Wyant, Pennsylvania; Burtness, North 
Dakota; Nelson, Maine; Robinson, Iowa; 
Garber, Oklahoma; Johnson, Indiana; 
Beck, Pennsylvania, Republicans. Ray- 
burn, Texas; Huddleston, Alabama; Lea, 
California; Parks, Arkansas; Crosser, 
Ohio; Shallenberger, Nebraska; Corn- 
ing, New York; Milligan, Missouri; 
Peery, Virginia, Democrats. 

Labor—Kopp, Iowa; Zihlman, Mary- 
land; Manlove, Missouri; Rowbottom, In- 
diana; Welch, California; Beck, Wiscon- 
sin; Smith, Idaho; Vestal, Indiana; 
Campbell, Pennsylvania; Strong, Kan- 
sas; Taylor, Tennessee; Fenn, Connecti- 
cut; Palmer, Pennsylvania, Republicans. 
Connery, Massachusetts; Jacobstein, New 
York; Carrs, Minnesota; Norton, New 
Jersey; Kent, Pennsylvania; Combs, 
Missouri; Igoe, Illinois; Steele, Georgia, 
Democrats. 

Public Lands—Sinnott, Oregon; Smith, 
Idaho; Colton, Utah; Winter, Wyoming; 
Leavitt, Montana; Swing, California; 
Arentz, Nevada; Letts, Iowa; Hopper, 
Michigan; Gifford, Massachusetts; En- 
glebright, California; Bushong, Pennsyl- 
vania; Berger (Socialist), Wisconsin; 
Houston, Hawaii, Republicans. Evans, 
Montana; Dill, Washington; Morrow, 
New Mexico; Douglas, Arizona; Yon, 
Florida; Johnson, Oklahoma; Norton, 
Nebraska; White, Colorado, Democrats. 

Rivers and Harbors—Dempsey, New 
York; Freeman, Connecticut; Strong, 
Pennsylvania; Connolly, Pennsylvania; 
Michaelson, Illinois; Morgan, Ohio; Hull, 
Illinois; Seger, New Jersey; Chalmers, 
Ohio; Carter, California; Hudson, Michi- 
gan; Houston, Delaware; Niedringhaus, 
Missouri, Republicans. Mansfield, Texas; 
McDuffie, Alabama; Kindred, New York; 
Lyon, North Carolina; Deal, Virginia; 
O’Connor, Louisiana; Kunz, Illinois; 
Mooney, Ohio, Democrats. 

The following is a summary of bills 
affecting mining which have been intro- 
duced in Congress, the committee refer- 
ence being indicated at the conclusion of 
the statement of its contents: 
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REVENUE 


H.R. 1. Passed by the House. This is 
the new tax revision bill, which will be 
effective on income tax returns filed 
March 15, 1928. 

H.R.1. Amendment to by Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah). This amendment author- 
izes 15 percent depletion for metal mines. 
The rate is to be based on gross income 
and the allowance shall not exceed 50 
percent of net income. It will not apply 
to mines discovered after the new tax 
law becomes effective. Finance. 

S. Res. 27. Mr. McKellar (Dem., Tenn.). 
For investigation by a committee of five 
Senators of tax refunds involving $50,000 
or more, reporting in December, 1928. 

H. J. Res. 24. Mr. Garber (Rep. Okla.) 
and H. J. Res. 43, Mr. Oliver (Dem., 
N. Y.). These resolutions propose a con- 
stitutional amendment giving Congress 
power to tax income derived from se- 
curities issued by the Government and 
the states. Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1. Amendment to by Mr. Pittman 
(Dem., Nev.). This amendment proposes 
a tariff duty of 30 cents per ounce on 
imports of silver. Finance. 

H. R. 6860. Mr. Williamson (Rep., S. 
Dak.). This measure suggests a duty of 
$3 per ton on imported crude feldspar. 
Ways and Means. 

H. R.5715. Mr. Vinson (Dem., Ga.). 
This measure seeks to transfer calcium 
arsenate from the dutiable to the free 
list under the tariff law. Ways and 
Means. 


Mr. Robinson (Dem., Ark.) proposed 
an amendment to a farm relief bill, un- 
numbered, for investigations by the 
Tariff Commission looking to reduction of 
duties on the following commodities: 
Steel ingots; sheets of iron or steel; tu- 
bular products; tinware; aluminum 
household utensils; electrical machinery 
and apparatus; limestone; magnesite; 
and hoop or band iron for baling cotton. 
It appropriates $250,000. Agriculture. 

S. Res.52. Mr. McMaster (Rep., S. 
Dak.). This resolution proposes to put 
the Senate on record as favoring an im- 
mediate lowering of tariff schedules. 

H.R. 5464. Mr. Andrew (Rep., Mass.). 
This bill provides that the President shall 
have authority under the flexible provi- 
sion of the tariff law to place a duty 
on articles now on the free list if investi- 
gations justify. At present the law 
limits the action of the President in rais- 
ing or lowering duties to articles on the 
dutiable list. Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6667. Mr. Hull (Dem., Tenn.). 
This bill seeks to repeal the flexible tariff 
provision. Ways and Means. 

8.696. Mr. Robinson (Dem., Ark.). 
This bill proposes to reduce the member- 
ship of the Tariff Commission from six 
to four members. Finance. 
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Revenue 


H. R. 1—Tax Revision. 
Metal Mine Depletion. 
Silver Import Duty. 

. R. 6860—Feldspar Duty. 


. Res. 52—Tariff Reduction. 
. R. 5546—Gold Tax Exemption. 


S. 715—Mining Claims. 
H. R. 496—Potash Development. 


S. 708—Mine Experiments. 


H. R. 6485—Indiana Mine Station. 


Coal Regulation 
8. 800—Fact Finding Agency. 


H. R. 207— Anthracite Standards. 
Oil Measures 


IMPORTANT BILLS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 


Passed by House. 

King (D., Utah). 
Pittman (D., Nev.). 
Williamson (Rep., S. Dak.). 
5715—Free Calcium Arsenate. 
McMaster (Rep., s. ak.). 
Englebright (R., palit. 


8. 713—Depth Mining Patents. Utah). 
King (D., Utah 
Winter (R., “Wyo.). 
H. R. 68—Gilsonite Leases. Colton (R., Utah). 
S. 1330—Salt Lake Mine Station. 
King (D., Utah). 
S.1347—War Mineral Appeals. Oddie (R., Nev.). 
S. 1251— Platinum a Watson (R., Ind.). 
1—Arkansas Mine Station. 
HE eas Johnson (R., Ind.). 
H. R. 5811—Kentucky Mine Station. 


Copeland (Dem., N. Y.) 
8. 676—Coal Mediation Board. Robinson (D., Ark.). 

H. J. Res. 100—Government Coal Control. 

Luce (R., Mass.). 


S. 1512—Oil and Gas Permit Contests. Wheeler (D., Mont. 
H. R. 5783—Extension of Oil and Gas Permits. 
H. R. 476—Petroleum Reserve Royalties. Winter (R., Wyo.) 
H. R. 5835—Petroleum Reserve Lease Control. 
S. 832—Oil and Oil Shale Holdings. McKellar (D., Tenn.). 


Vinson (D., 


Smoot (R., Utah). 
Ragon (D., Ark.). 
Kincheloe (D., Ky.) 


Berger (Soe., 


Douglas (D., 
Sinnott (R., ‘Oreg.). 


Gotp TAx EXEMPTION 


H. R.5546. Mr. Englebright (Rep., 
Calif.). This bill proposes to exempt 
from taxation income derived from the 
mining of gold in the United States, in- 
clading dividends from domestic gold 
mining companies. Ways and Means. 

S. 713. Mr. King (Dem., Utah). This 
bill seeks to authorize patents for lands 
containing at depth gold, silver, cinnabar, 
lead, tin, or copper. The patents will be 
restricted to 640 acres of land to each 
person or corporation applying to the 
Interior Department. Public Lands. 

S. 715. Mr. King (Dem., Utah). This 
bill proposes to reenact with amend- 
ments sections 2325 and 2326 R. S., pre- 
scribing the method of obtaining patent 
to mining claims. This bill has been re- 
viewed in previous issues of THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL, having been intro- 
duced by the Senator at recent sessions. 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 496. Mr. Winter (Rep., Wyo.). 
This bill proposes to appropriate $100,000 
ror the year ending June 30, 1929, ana 
$50,000 for each of the next three years 
for investigations by the Geological Sur- 
vey and Bureau of Mines in potash de- 
velopment. It is proposed to expend this 
money in the construction of a plant and 
in the conduct of chemical engineering 
and manufacturing research for deter- 
mining processes for recovering potash. 
Mines and Mining. 

H.R. 68. Mr. Colton (Rep., Utah). This 
bill authorizes prospecting permits and 
leases on public lands for asphalt, gilso- 


nite, elaterite, and other like substances. 
Public Lands. 

S. 1330. Mr. Smoot (Rep., Utah). This 
bill appropriates $1,000,000 for construc- 
tion at Salt Lake City, Utah, of a plant 
for investigations by the Bureau of 
Mines. Mines and Mining. 

S. 708. Mr. King (Dem., Utah). This 
measure appropriates $500,000 for estab- 
lishment at Salt Lake City, Utah, under 
the Bureau of Mines, of a research and 
experiment station to conduct investiga- 
tions into the mining, preparation, treat- 
ment and utilization of ores and other 
minerals, including coal, oil, and gas, 
with a view to improving conditions in 
the mining, metallurgical and other min- 
eral industries, safeguarding employes, 
preventing waste of resources, and for 
advancement of these industries. Mines 
and Mining. 

War MINERALS 

S. 1347. Mr. Oddie (Rep., Nev.). This 
bill provides for appeals to the Court of 
Claims of dissatisfied claimants under 
the war minerals relief act. Mines and 
Mining. 

S. Res. 47. Mr. Wheeler (Dem., Mont.). 
This resolution proposes an investigation 
by the Foreign Relations Committee of 
American concessions abroad, covering 
their source, by whom approved, corre- 
spondence by the United States in con- 
nection therewith, and government pro- 
tection afforded American concessions in 
foreign lands. Foreign Relations. 

S.J. Res. 38. Mr. Bratton (Dem., N. 
Mex.). This resolution proposes to grant 


authority to New Mexico to amend its 
constitution to provide a method for exe- 
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cuting leases and other contracts for 
development of minerals on lands granted 
to the state by Congress June 20, 1910. 
It is proposed that the state may make 
leases and other contracts, the royalties 
from which shall be used in aid of public 
schools. Public Lands. 

S. 1251. Mr. Watson (Rep., Ind.), and 
H. R. 5639, Mr. Parker (Rep., N. Y.). 
the latter by request. These bills pre- 
scribe regulations for the marking of 
platinum imported into the United States 
or transported in interstate commerce. 
Interstate Commerce. 


MINE STATIONS 


H.R. 5651. Mr. Ragon (Dem., Ark.). 
To establish a mine rescue station and 
mine rescue car at Spadra, Ark. Mines 
and Mining. 

H. R. 6484. Mr. Johnson (Rep., Ind.). 
Appropriating $7,800 for establishing a 
mine rescue station at Terre Haute, 
Mines and Mining. 

H. R. 5811. Mr. Kincheloe (Dem., Ky.). 
For establishment of a mine rescue sta- 
tion and mine rescue car or truck at 
Madisonville, Ky. Mines and Mining. 

CoAL REGULATION 

S. 800. Mr. Copeland (Dem., N. Y.). 
This bill, which is similar to that pre- 
sented in the last Congress, proposes 
regulation of the coal industry by au- 
thorizing the Bureau of Mines to act as 
a fact-finding agency to investigate 
various phases of the industry; for crea- 
tion of boards to adjust labor rela- 


tions; and emergency control of coal 
through a Federal fuel distributor. 
Labor. 

S.676. Mr. Robinson (Dem., Ark.); 


H. R. 92, Mr. Kelly (Rep., Pa.); H. R. 
262, Mr. O’Connell (Dem., N. Y.); H. R. 
275, Mr. Oliver (Dem., N. Y.); H. R. 397, 
Mr. Gallivan (Dem., Mass.); and H. R. 
6671, Mr. Lindsay (Dem., N. Y.). These 
bills, which are identical, propose to cre- 
ate a board of industrial adjustments to 
settle strikes in the anthracite or bitu- 
minous industry. This board would con- 
sist of the Secretaries of Labor and 
Commerce and the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines. An appropriation of $100,000 
is provided. The Senate bill was referred 
to the Committee on Labor, and the 
House bills to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

H. J. Res. 100. Mr. Berger (Soc., Wis.). 
This resolution authorizes the President 
to take over bituminous mines affected 
by the union labor suspension. It con- 
templates permanent retention of the 
mines by the government, the resolution 
declaring that “continued private opera- 
tion of bituminous mines” is not in the 
best interest of the country. Pending 
the fixing of an adequate wage and issu- 
ance of rules for conduct of the industry, 
in which labor is to be represented, the 
miners are to return at their former 
wage. The resolution provides that leg- 
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islation shall be passed for operation of 
the mines by an agency on which the 
workers shall be represented. Mine 
owners are to be paid for their property 
which the government takes over. The 
resolution refers to the failure of the 
conference called by Secretary of Labor 
Davis to settle the strike, which it is 
claimed was provoked by mine owners 
when they refused to negotiate a new 
wage agreement. The resolution recites 
that “the mine owners have demonstrated 
their inability to conduct the industry or 
to bring order out of the chaos and 
anarchy which have prevailed since unre- 
strained and unregulated competition has 
been permitted to overdevelop the indus- 
try.” Interstate Commerce. 

H.R. 207. Mr. Luce (Rep., Mass.). 
This bill proposes to regulate the quality 
of domestic anthracite by prescribing its 
size and limits of ash content. This bill 
has been previously reviewed in the 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, having been 
introduced in former sessions. Interstate 
Commerce. 


S. 1455. Mr. Bratton (Dem., N. Mex.). 
This measure proposes a two-year exten- 
sion on coal prospecting permits where 
the holders have been unable to deter- 
mine the existence or workability of coal 
deposits, and for other reasons which the 
Interior Department may accept. Public 
Lands. 

S. 767. Mr. Warren (Rep., Wyo.); and 
H. R. 479, Mr. Winter (Rep., Wyo.). 
These bills propose to grant prospecting 
permits or leases to a certain section of 
land in Wyoming. Public Lands. 

S. 1512. Mr. Wheeler (Dem., Mont.). 
This bill provides for procedure in con- 
tests of oil and gas permits. Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 5783. Mr. Douglas (Dem., Ariz.); 
S. 1811, Mr. Smoot (Rep., Utah); and 
S. 1155, Mr. Ashurst (Dem., Ariz.). 
These bills provide for a two-year exten- 
sion of oil and gas permits in cases where 
the holders have failed to discover oil or 
gas or have been unable to begin drilling 
operations within the time now required. 
Public Lands. 

H.R. 476. Mr. Winter (Rep., Wyo.). 
This bill proposes to grant 20 percent of 
receipts from lands in naval petroleum 
reserves to the states in which located 
for road and school purposes. Public 
Lands. _ 

H. R. 5835. Mr. Sinnott (by departmen- 
tal request). This bill proposes to trans- 
fer to the Navy Department the jurisdic- 
tion now exercised by the Interior De- 
partment over oil and gas leases on lands 
in the naval petroleum reserves. 

S. 832. Mr. McKellar (Dem., Tenn.). 
This bill proposes to forbid an interest 
in oil or oil shale in the United States 
by those of other countries, in case those 
foreign countries deny equal privileges to 
such lands to Americans. 


INDIANA OIL SHALES 
(Continued from page 7) 


a yellow, smoky flame emitting an odor 
of tar and sulphur. The preceding table 
shows the black shales in the geologic 
column with their average thickness and 
yields of crude oil per ton, according to 
samples collected and tested by Mr. 
Reeves.t 


Shales were collected from four coun- 
ties only, Clay, Vigo, Greene, and Sulli- 
van, where the shales are well developed. 
Tests were made by destructive distilla- 
tion with dry shale in an iron retort, 
under normal atmospheric pressure. 
Yields of oil, ammoniacal liquor, gas, etc., 
vary according to the temperature 
reached, the rate, and time of distillation. 
The crude oil has a specific gravity of 
20 degrees Baumé, and a repelling sul- 
phurous odor. The color of the lighter 
portions of the crude is red-brown, but 


7 Reeves, J. R., Part VI, Handbook of Indiana 
Geology, Dept. Conservation, Div. Geology, In- 
diana, 1922; pp. 1099-1105. 
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the heavier distillates coming over last 
change the shade to a brown-black. The 
residue of shale in the retort cokes and 
swells into a viscuous mass, adhering 
firmly to the sides of the retort. 

Some of the above-mentioned shales 
can be obtained in moderate quantities 
along their outcrops by stripping opera- 
tions. The shale above the Minshall coal 
and above Coal V offer opportunities of 
this character. Others might be ex- 
tracted underground with the coal bed 
over or under which they lie. In either 
case all bone coal, coal containing part- 
ings, refuse from the picking tables, etc., 
could be utilized in the shale plant, and 
even the coals themselves in the case of 
thin beds. However, the slight thick- 
nesses of the shales at most points would 
prohibit development, even with high- 
grade shales. Judging from the present 
situation, it will be many years before 
the thinner shales of this type are ex- 
tracted to produce motor fuel, unless the 
associated coal beds are utilized simul- 
taneously for the same purpose, 


SEABOARD STATES LEAD CONSUMPTION OF FUEL OIL 


HE consumption of fuel oil in 
this country is largely concen- 
trated in the states located 
directly on the sea coasts, says the 
United States Bureau of Mines, follow- 
ing a survey of gas oil and fuel oil dis- 
tribution during 1926, conducted in co- 
operation with the American Petroleum 
Institute. Four-fifths of the national 
domestic deliveries of these oils - were 
made in the states bordering the Pacific 
and Atlantic oceans and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Three states, California, Texas 
and Louisiana, accounted for 43 percent 
of the national domestic distribution. 
The survey, made by E. B. Swanson, 
economic analyst, covered a distribution 
of 340,481,000 barrels, amounting to ap- 
proximately 97 percent of the oil 
marketed. 

Two-thirds of the gas oil and fuel oil 
marketed during 1926 was delivered for 
various shore uses, while the remaining 
third was exported or used as bunker 
oil on ocean-going vessels. Exports, in- 
cluding shipments to United States ter- 
ritories, totalled 38,351,000 barrels, or 
10 percent of the total distribution; 84,- 
988,000 barrels, or 22.5 percent, were de- 
livered as bunker oil to ocean-going ves- 
sels, including army transports and navy 
vessels; and 255,493,000 barrels, or 67.5 
percent, were delivered to commercial 
and industrial users within the United 
States. 

Among domestic consumers, the rail- 
roads and oil refineries alone consumed 
as fuel nearly one-half of the total oil 
marketed. Railroads lead in consump- 
tion, having received 74,704,000 barrels, 
or 29 percent; oil companies consumed 


48,846,000 barrels, or 19 percent, as fuel 
at the refineries or in the field; gas and 
electric power plants received 33,023,000 
barrels, or 13 percent; smelters, mines, 
steel mills and foundries received 25,- 
245,000 barrels, or 10 percent; and other 
manufacturing plants, 45,484,000 bar- 
rels, or 18 percent. Commercial and do- 
mestic heating accounted for 17,070,000 
barrels, or 7 percent; 484,000 barrels 
were used as fuel on inland steamers; 
leaving a balance of 10,637,000 barrels, 
or 4 percent, for miscellaneous uses and 
non-segregated distribution by Atlantic 
Coast jobbers. 

The 1926 demand for gas oil and fuel 
oil for commercial and domestic heating 
called for 17,070,000 barrels. Heating of 
office. buildings, apartments, schools, 
hotels, hospitals, etc., required 14,266,000 
barrels, while 2,804,000 barrels were de- 
livered to homes for domestic heating. 
Inasmuch as this survey did not include 
furnace oils and the lighter distillates 
for domestic heating, the total shown 
under this classification does not repre- 
sent the entire demand for domestic 
heating oils. A recent survey of the 
Bureau of Mines shows that the national 
demand for domestic heating oils, dur- 
ing the past burning season, was ap- 
proximately 8,800,000 barrels, of which 
probably 6,000,000 barrels were furnace 
oils and lighter distillates. The survey 
shows a demand for the 1923-1924 burn- 
ing season of 2,800,000 barrels; the 
1924-1925 season of 5,000,000 barrels, 
and for the 1925-1926 and 1926-1927 sea- 
sons, approximately 8,800,000 barrels, 
with little change during the past two 
seasons. 
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The AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Sessions Featured By Important Addresses 


addresses by 
members of the President’s 
Cabinet, Senators and Congress- 
men, coupled with detailed dis- 
cussions of the activities of Gov- 
ernment agencies in behalf of the 
development of the mining in- 
dustry, and splendid discussion 
by leaders in the industry itself, 


‘featured the Thirtieth Annual Conven- 


tion of The American Mining Congress, 
which was held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., December first, sec- 
ond and third. 


For three days the lobby of the May- 
flower, one of Washington’s most mag- 
nificent hotels, was crowded with the 
elite of the mining industry whose num- 
ber was augmented by Senators, Con- 
gressmen, prominent governmental de- 
partment officials and leading members 
of the legal fraternity. The entire con- 
vention was a kaliedoscope of dignified 
color, action and fraternal spirit. It 
was without question one of the most 
interesting meetings ever held by this 
organization, which has behind it an 
enviable record for its annual meetings. 

Ringing declarations against Govern- 
ment interference in the mining industry, 
a hands-off policy in the development 
of mining standardization, a simplifica- 
tion of mineral taxation, modification of 
the anti-trust laws, legislating for nat- 
ural resources, and a plea for the de- 
velopment of the mineral industry of 
the South, were keynotes of the con- 
vention. 

Several hundred delegates comprising 
leading representatives of the various 
branches of the industry in all parts 
of the country were in attendance, and 
the interest in the daily sessions con- 
tinued to the end on the afternoon of 
Saturday, December 3, when Senator 
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—Bureau 


By Members Of Congress And Government 
Officials—J. G. Bradley Elected President 
Tax Simplification, 
And Mine Mechanization Prominent Topics 


“Hours,” 


On The Program 


James E. Watson, of Indiana, delivered 
an important address against centrali- 
zation of Government control through 
the creation of additional Federal agen- 
cies and bureaus. Through conferences 
conducted by officials of the Bureau of 
Mines, Geological Survey and Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, mining delegates 
were given a clearer conception of the 
functions and activities of these Federal 
agencies which are primarily concerned 
in development of the mineral industry 
without encroachment by Federal inter- 
vention. 

J. G. Bradley, of Dundon, W. Va., 
president of the Elk River Coal and 
Lumber Company, and an outstanding 
leader in the coal industry, was elected 
president of the American Mining Con- 
gress for 1928. Mr. Bradley has been 
a member of the Board of Directors and 
actively interested in the work of the 
organization for many years. Other 
officers were elected as follows: 

First Vice President—Robert E. Tally, 
Clarkdale, Arizona; General Manager, 
United Verde Copper Company. 

Second Vice President—George B. Har- 
rington, Chicago; president, Chicago, 
Wilmington and Franklin Coal Company. 

Third Vice President—Jesse F. Mc- 
Donald, Leadville, Colorado; president, 
Down Town Mines Company, and former 
governor of Colorado. 

Secretary—J. F. Callbreath, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Executive Committee — Mr. 
Bradley; Archibald Douglas, 
New York, of Douglas, Armitage 
and McCann; §., J. Jennings, New 
York, president, U. S. Smelting, 
Refining -and Mining Company. 

Directors for three-year terms 
—Mr. Jennings; Mr. McDonald; 
James F. Robinson, Miami, Okla- 
homa, Commerce Mining and Royalty 
Company; J. B. Warriner, Lansford, 
Pennsylvania, general manager, Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company. 

Resolutions were adopted by the con- 
vention as follows: 


SOUTHERN MINERALS 


WHEREAS it is the steadfast purpose 
of the’ American Mining Congress to 
stimulate development of mineral re- 
sources and to promote the welfare of 
poe mining industry of the United States, 
an 

WHEREAS this organization has, dur- 
ing recent years made investigations of 
southern mineral resources and has 
found that in states in the South there 
are valuable deposits of zinc, lead, man- 
ganese, bauxite, kaolin, marble, clays 
and other useful minerals in commer- 
cial quantities that are susceptible of 
economic mining, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this body earnestly 
commends the undeveloped fields in the 
South to the favorable consideration of 
the mining industry of the nation to 
the end that home industries ‘may be 
fostered and have precedence over for- 
eign fields in supplying minerals for 
American needs in commerce and in- 
dustry. 

LEASING LAW 


WuereAs the administration by 'the 
Federal Government of the Leasing Act 
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of 1920 and its construction of the Min- 
ing Laws of the United States in con- 
nection therewith has entailed great loss 
and imposed much hardship upon citi- 
zens holding claims and leases upon the 
public domain, and has created serious 
apprehension and dissatisfaction in the 
mining regions of the West, and 

WHEREAS disputed questions of prop- 
erty rights and privileges arising be- 
tween the United States and such citi- 
zens are determined arbitrarily by the 
administration itself without right of 
appeal to the courts of the land, and 

Wuereas this practice tends to dis- 
courage and suppress mining and pros- 
necting enterprises necessary for the 
future development of the industry and 
penalize rather than reward the citizen 
who discovers minerals upon the public 
lands, and 

Wuereas the purpose of the mining 
laws is to encourage mining enterprises 
and American citizens are entitled to 
have questions affecting their rights de- 
termined by a judicial tribunal, and 

WuHerEAS the mining industry of the 
West believes that the mining laws 
should be construed in accordance with 
enactments and judicial decisions: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Mining 
Congress make a thorough investigation 
of the administration of the Leasing Act 
of 1920 and report at the next annual 
meeting with its recommendations. 


MINING APPROPRIATIONS 


WHEREAS the mineral industry is 
being seriously hampered by reason of 
insufficient appropriations for the sup- 
port of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and 
for the U. S. Geological Survey, and 

WuHereEAs the splendid work in re- 
search and experimentation, which has 
heretofore been carried on so success- 
fully by the Bureau of Mines and which 
has been so valuable to the industry 
should be continued and expanded, and 

WuHereAs the U. S. Geological Survey 
should be enabled to complete the topo- 
graphical mapping of the United States, 
as provided for in the Temple Bill, and 
to extend its activities in Geological 
mapping, stream gauging and land classi- 
fication: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Director of the 
Budget, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Con- 
gress of the United States be earnestly 
requested to give proper and sympa- 
thetic consideration to these needs and 
make adequate financial provision there- 
for. 

Tax RETURNS 


WHEREAS the repeal has been pro- 
posed of the provisions for consolidated 
returns existing in the present as in 
prior revenue acts, and 

WHEREAS these provisions have been 
adopted for the purpose of having the 
tax fall only on the true net income of 
affiliated corporations and in practice it 
has been found that these provisions 
have generally operated with a fairness 
and equity which would not have existed 
if the tax had been levied solely on the 
basis of separate return, and 

WHEREAS their abolition would com- 
plicate rather than simplify the situa- 
tion and would increase rather than re- 
duce the work required in the prepara- 
tion and the audit of tax returns: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Mining 
Congress for the foregoing reasons and 
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Hon. Nicholas Longworth 


others, hereby urges that the provisions 
for consolidated returns should be con- 
tinued in the now-pending act substan- 
tially as they stand in the Revenue Act 
of 1926 and as now administered by the 
Treasury Department. 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS 


Resolved, That the thanks of the con- 
vention be extended to the Mayflower 
Hotel for the excellent accommodations 
and service furnished in connection with 
the meeting; to the press for its com- 
plete and accurate reports of the pro- 
ceedings; to the officers of the various 
sessions; to the speakers who addressed 
the convention; and to the many others 
who contributed so substantially to the 
— and enjoyment of the occasion; 
an 

Be it further resolved, That the con- 
vention hereby express its appreciation 
of the efficient service rendered to the 
industry throughout the year by the 
officers and staff of the American Min- 
ing Congress, and especially for the 
noteworthy program provided at this 
convention. 


A. G. Mackenzie, of Salt Lake City, 
was chairman, and Dr. E. H. Wells, of 
Socorro, N. Mex., secretary of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


The convention was marked by a num- 
ber of interesting social events, includ- 
ing a complimentary luncheon at the 
close of the first session; a reception 
and dance the evening of December 1; 
a luncheon meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Southern Division and a 
complimentary luncheon to ladies ac- 
companying the delegates given by Mrs. 
J. F. Callbreath at the Congressional 
Club on the second day; the annual ban- 
quet the evening of December 2; and 
a luncheon meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion the morning of December 3. 

Dr. H. Foster Bain, of New York, 
secretary of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
presided at the opening session Thurs- 
day morning, December 1, in the absence 
of William Loeb, of New York, of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, on account of illness. “Mining 


the Keystone of Industry” was the topic 
for discussion at this session. 


MINERAL USE 


Wm. H. Lindsey, of Nashville, deliv- 
ered his annual address as President of 
the American Mining Congress, in which 
he reviewed the varied activities of the 
organization during the year. Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover made an 
important contribution to the proceed- 
ings in an address on the economic im- 
portance of mining, declaring’ that the 
Government is not interested in control 
of the industry, but is concerned with 
the proper utilization of mineral re- 
sources. A plea for unity in natural re- 
source industries by which injurious 
competition may be eliminated was made 
by Sidney J. Jennings, president of the 
U. S. Smelting, Refining and Mining 
Company. The addresses of Secretary 
Hoover, Mr. Lindsey and Mr. Jennings 
are given in full in this issue. 

Reports on conditions in the metal 
and coal industries and on prospects for 
mineral development in the South were 
made following the luncheon to the dele- 
gates at the close of the morning session. 
A. G. Mackenzie, of Salt Lake, secretary 
of the Utah Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress, spoke of the wonder- 
ful mineral resources of Utah. Condi- 
tions in the lead and zine industry were 
outlined by Julian D. Conover, of the 
Tri-State District, and E. W. Parker, 
Philadelphia, director of the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information reported on the 
anthracite situation. A plea for active 
interest by mining operators in southern 
minerals was made by Judge J. H. Hand, 
of Yellville, Arkansas, a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Southern 
Division, who referred to the important 
work of the American Mining Congress 
in focusing attention on southern min- 
erals. 

The afternoon session of December 1 
was presided over by J. G. Bradley, of 
Dundon, West Virginia, president of the 
Elk River Coal and Lumber Company. 
This session was devoted to a discussion 
of legislation affecting natural resources. 
The principal address was by Senator 
Tasker L. Oddie, of Nevada, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining, who opposed regulation of the 
oil industry and urged more adequate 
appropriations for the Bureau of Mines 
and Geological Survey. The Senator’s 
address appears in full in this issue. 


BUREAU OF MINES Hour 


The first of the three sessions devoted 
to detailed consideration of the work of 
Government bureaus in the interest of 
mining was held the afternoon of De- 
cember 1 when Director Scott Turner 
and officials of the Bureau of Mines gave 
an intimate picture of the varied opera- 
tions for that Federal agency in the min- 
ing field. Detailed reports of this phase 
of the convention will be published in 
the February issue of THE MINING CON- 
GRESS JOURNAL. A summary of the ad- 
dresses follows: O. P. Hood, on the work 
of the technologic branch; C. E. Monroe, 
explosives; A. C. Fieldner, experiment 
stations; H. Hill, petroleum and 
natural gas; Daniel Harrington, the 
mining division; Dr. Andrew Stewart, 
helium; G. S. Rice, mining engineering; 
C. P. White, mining economics and coal; 
F. J. Katz, mineral statistics; C. E. 
Julihn, common metals; F. L. Hess, rare 
metals and non-metallics; Dr. R. R. 
Sayers, health and safety; and J. H. 
Hedges, administrative. 
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Questions concerning State’s rights, 
individual initiative, and centralized 
Government occupied the morning ses- 
sion December 2, which was presided 
over by Carl Scholz, mine operator of 
Charleston, W. Va., who has been con- 
nected with the American Mining Con- 
gress for 20 years, taking an active part 
in all of its work. A report on the state 
of the mining industry in New Mexico 
was made by Dr. E. H. Wells, of the 
New Mexico School of Mines of Socorro. 
The incapacity of the Government to 
regulate industries was strikingly pointed 
out by former Representative Phillip P. 
Campbell, of Kansas, in an address on 
“Federal Control—the Bugaboo of In- 
dustry,” which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. Other speakers at this session 
were A. Cressy Morrison, of the Union 
Carbide Company of New York, and 
Representative Lewis W. Douglas, of 
Arizona. Mr. Morrison said the United 
States was justified in keeping out of 
the League of Nations and Mr. Douglas 
discussed the hydro-power industry. 
Their addresses will be published in the 
February MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 


The Board of Governors of the South- 
ern Division at their meeting decided that 
the 1928 sessions of the Southern Indus- 
trial Development Conference should be 
held March 15, 16 and 17, at a southern 
city to be decided upon later by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Cities inviting the 
conference were Jackson, Meridian and 
Gulfport, Miss.; Chattanooga and Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Roanoke, Richmond and 
Norfolk, Va.; Asheville, N. C.; Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Or- 
leans and Monroe, La. 

Important addresses on the applica- 
tion of the anti-trust law to the mineral 
industry featured the afternoon session 
of December 2. The proceedings of this 
session, the | rcsiding officer of which 
was H. N. Taylor, of New York, of the 
U. S. Distributing Corporation, appear 
in detail in this issue. 


MINE MECHANIZATION 


An important mine mechanization con- 
ference was held the afternoon of De- 
cember 2, at which the principal speak- 
ers were Dr. L. E. Young, vice president 


Banquet of the Thirtieth Annual Con 
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of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, and 
G. B. Southward, mechanization engineer 
of the American Mining Congress. 
These addresses will be published in the 
February issue of THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL, 

Nationally known speakers and enter- 
tainers participated in the proceedings 
following the annual banquet the even- 
ing of December 2. G. A. O’Reilly, vice 
president of the American Exchange, 
Irving Trust Company of New York, was 
toastmaster, and Speaker Longworth, of 
the House of Representatives, was the 
principal speaker. The entertainment 
features were by Strickland Gillilan, of 
Baltimore, nationally known humorist, 
and members of the Roxy radio enter- 
taining organization of New York. Mr. 
Lindsey and Mr. Bradley also spoke 
briefly. “I know of no organization which 
so completely exemplifies the new concep- 
tion of the controlling importance of 
facts as does the American Mining Con- 
gress,” said Mr. O’Reilly. “It is essen- 
tially an institution of facts. It has 
been successful and has established for 
itself a reputation that is authoritative 
and high.” He said the appearance on 
the program of so many distinguished 
Government officials conferred a high 
honor upon the efficiency of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. 

Speaker Longworth referred to the 
fact that the mining industry is one of 
the great basic industries which has con- 
tributed to the growth and prosperity 
of thercountry. 


Mr. Bradley, the new President of the 
American Mining Congress, pledged his 
service to the development of the min- 
eral industry. 


MINE TAXATION 


Mine taxation occupied the attention 
of the delegates at the morning session 
December 3, which was presided over 
by Paul Armitage, of New York, chair- 
man of the General Tax Committee of 
the American Mining Congress. The 
work of the Internal Revenue Bureau in 
acting on mine tax cases was described 
by the following officials of the bureau: 
Sam P. Hatchett, E. P. McCrorken, 
Lloyd Gibson, Warren C. Grimes, and 
W. T. Cardwell. Mr. Armitage gave a 
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comparison of mining and other indus- 
trial enterprises from a taxation stand- 
point. C. D. Hamel, of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
spoke of simplification of the revenue 
system and Robert N. Miller on tax pro- 
cedure in the bureau. H. B. Fernald, of 
New York, spoke of desired revision of 
the tax law. Mr. Fernald’s paper and a 
summary of the addresses of the bureau 


officials appear in this issue. Those of 
Mr. Armitage, Mr. Hamel and Mr. 
Miller will appear in the February 


number. 

Archibald Douglas, of New York, pre- 
sided over the morning session December 
3, at which D. D. Potter, of Denver, 
president of the Federal Shale Oil Com- 
pany, spoke on the oil shale industry. 
His address will appear in a subsequent 
issue. The annual standardization con- 
ference was held, presided over by Col. 
W. R. Roberts, of Chicago, president of 
the Roberts and Schaefer Company. Dr, 
George Otis Smith and administrative 
chiefs of the Geological Survey explained 
the activities of that agency in mining. 
These officials included W. C. Menden- 
hall, G. F. Loughlin, Philip S. Smith 
and Herman Stabler. The proceedings 
of the standardization conference and 
the addresses of the officials of the 
Geological Survey will appear in the 
February Journal. The Geological Sur- 
vey discussion continued into the after- 
noon session, which was concluded with 
an address by Senator James E. Watson, 
of Indiana, against Government inter- 
ference in business and creation of ad- 
ditional Government bureaus, which, he 
said, added to the expense of administer- 
ing the Government, which in turn is re- 
flected in high taxes. 


At its meeting the Board of Governors 
of the Manufacturers’ Division decided 
to hold the 1928 session of the Annual 
Convention of Practical Coal Operating 
Officials and Exposition of Coal Mining 
Machinery and Equipment early in May. 
Selection of the convention city was left 
to the decision cf the Executive Com- 
mittee. Cities inviting the convention 
were Cincinnati, Cleve’ snd, Columbus, 
Philadelphia, Louisville, French Lick, 
and Indianapolis. 
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ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE of MINING to the NATION* 


T IS always a pleasure for me to join 

in the American Mining Congress, 
for not only has my own professional 
life been closely linked with the indus- 
try, but the Secretary of Commerce is 
specifically enjoined in the organic act 
creating that office to promote and foster 
the interests of the mining industry. 

And it is a vital part of our national 
life. It is one of those industries with- 
out which the Nation could not go on 
for a week. It ranks second only to the 
agricultural industry in its contribution 
to our raw materials. Its- production 
amounts to nearly 6% billions annually, 
providing direct support to probably 10 
millions of our people through employ- 
ment to about 2 million workers. But 
the industry has a greater importance 
than even these figures indicate, for with 
agriculture, forestry and water power it 
furnishes the raw materials upon 
which the whole work of our civ- 
ilization rests. When the raw 
materials of our mines emerge 
from manufacture with the added 
expenditure of labor and capital 
upon them, they have a whole- 
sale value of over 15 billions of 
dollars. And in this, the second 
stage of their application, they 
give employment to another 2 
million workers and support to about 10 
million more of our people. A large por- 
tion of these manufactured commodities 
must filter through the retail trade, and 
their total value when delivered to the 
consumer exceeds 20 billions of dollars. 
And from this distribution arises the 
support of many more millions of our 
people. 

It is estimated that the products of 
agriculture, when they reach the con- 
sumer, with transportation, manufactur- 
ing and distribution costs added, have 
about the same value as the mineral in- 
dustries—each of them thus contribut- 
ing about one-quarter of our total na- 
tional income. 

No other continent has demonstrated 
its possession of such a magnitude of 
minerals as has ours and such a bounti- 
ful distribution over our whole land. 
But our mineral resources differ in one 
essential from our other natural re- 
sources—they are not renewable. Agri- 
culture, forests and water power replen- 
ish their supplies from season to season. 
Some people conclude from the non- 
renewable character of the mineral sup- 
ply that they must shortly be exhausted. 


*Address delivered before 30th annual conven- 
vention of T American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1927. 

Secretary of Commerce. 


By Hon. HERBERT HOOVER f 


The practical question is one of time, 
and time in these matters needs to be 
measured in generations and apprehen- 
sion of exhaustion needs be tempered 
with many probabilities, including the ad- 
vance in technical methods of extraction. 
In some of our minerals, such as coal, 
iron and building materials, we can, 
through a knowledge of their geological 
structure and occurrence, make fairly 
good estimates of our reserves. We 
know that they will outlast many genera- 
tions of Americans. In _ non-ferrous 
metals and oil, geology affords us no 
great basis for an estimate of future 
supply. We only know of the occurrence 
of minerals of this type by actual ex- 
posure of them, and we can thus make 
no estimates except upon reserves which 
have been proved by actual development 
in the process of mining. To develop 


Mining Industry Vital To Our National Life 
Furnishing Raw Materials Upon Which Our 
Civilization Rests—Practical Conservation 
Tempered By Knowledge Of Reserves Plus 
Methods Of Extraction Advocated 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 


them ahead merely for national satisfac- 
tion of assured future supply would im- 
ply an unbearable waste OP capital. The 
consequence is that in these groups there 
is never a demonstrable assurance of 
more than a few years’ supply ahead 
of us. Yet we have never failed from 
year to year to find new deposits and 
extension of old deposits. We might add 
also that not every acre of this land has- 
been fully explored as yet. Not a year 
goes by without new discovery. 

All of us who have been engaged in 
the mining industry realize the volume 
of ultimate supply is a factor of pro- 
duction costs and richness of deposit. 
Directly with cheaper extraction costs 
and higher prices for the minerals does 
the volume of available minerals in- 
crease. For instance, within our life- 
time we can remember when 5 percent 
copper ore was not in most local- 
ities considered to be of extraor- 
dinary richness, and yet improve- 
ment in extraction methods alone 
has made 2 percent ore in most 
localities extremely valuable, and 
the volume of 2 percent ore is 
many thousand times that of 5 
percent ore. I have no doubt 
that with moderate increase in 
the price of copper and with 
the improved extraction which we can 
look for at the hands of ‘our chemists and 
metallurgists, the day will come when 
the content of a fraction of this will be 
considered within the estimates of future 
supply. 

There is another phase of the question 
which bears upon the maintenance of our 
civilization even against exhaustion of 
some of our minerals, and that is the 
ability to substitute one for another in 
practical use. We can, if need be, sub- 
stitute aluminum for copper, glass for 
tin, zine for ‘ead, coal and shale dis- 
tillation in repiacement of free oil, and 
a score of other substitutions. 

But despite these factors there is al- 
ways some degree of national anxiety as 
to the future of these supplies, and from 
this anxiety flows the natural demand 
for conservation. I am one of those who 
believes strongly in all proper conserva- 
tion and the usmost practicable elimina- 
tion of wasteful production and wasteful 
use. 

The industry and the Government has 
from time to time the responsibility to 
take stock of our mineral resources and 
to devise such measures of conservation 
as are practicable and possible. More 


particularly do practical measures lie 
within the realm of economical utiliza- 
tion and the elimination of waste in pro- 
duction. 


It is (Continued on page 20) 
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MINING the KEYSTONE of INDUSTRY* 


By W. H. Linpsey+ 


Mining Is The Keynote Of Human Progress— 


president of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, it is 
a genuine pleasure to welcome 
you to our Thirtieth Annual 
Convention. The Congress be- 
gan its activities something 
over thirty years ago, with 
only a handful of members. It 
has grown, year by year, until 
today it represents 87 percent of the 
mineral production of the United States. 

Naturally, our present commanding po- 
sition involves an organization commen- 
surate with the importance of the work 
which we have in hand. 

The subject assigned to me is a large 
one, indeed—MINING, the Keynote of 
Industry. 

As far back as the records go, mining 
has been the keynote of progress of the 
human being. Whether we lean toward 
the so-called Darwinian theory of human 
evolution or entertain the belief that the 
human animal was justly endowed by the 
Great Creator with a mind, it would 
appear that right there, with the attain- 
ment of mind, was the beginning of the 
first mine. 

Man needed salt wherewith to make 
his food more palatable. So he found 
it—dug it—and the beginning of the 
world’s greatest industry thereby had its 
modest start. 

That was the keynote. 

Sometimes when our modern chefs 
serve us what would make an excellent 
meal but for the omission of a few 
grains of salt; we may find that we can 
understand the joy with which that first 
mining venture was hailed. 

Back in those days it doesn’t appear 
to have been customary to keep statistics 
on the mining industry, nor does it now 
appear what sort of a tariff was deemed 
necessary to protect its infancy. The cal- 
endar—if one was used—was not the 
Gregorian of the present day; so we do not 
know what period of time elapsed before 
some ambitious miner discovered that the 
heating of copper enabled him to make a 
better weapon than his stone hatchet. 
But that time did come. Thus a new 
division of mining was born, and a new 
note of progress was sounded. 

And so, down through the ages, with 
the progress of the human mind has 
grown the needs for the things to be had 
only by mining. Today there is no indus- 
try of which we have knowledge that 
is not based on mining. 

It is the keynote of the modern 
method of tilling the soil. It is the key- 
note of the sowing, and of the reaping— 
and of the marketing—and of the prep- 
aration of food. The fact is that but 
for mining, some of us would have to 
forego the pleasure of much of our eat- 
ing, and thus “gum up” our food. I, for 
one, am surely grateful for some of 
these mining industries. The clothes we 
wear, the houses in which we live, the 
vehicles which transport us, the music 

* Address delivered before Thirtieth Annual 
Convention of the American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1927. 

+ President, Napier Iron Works, Nashville. 
Tenn. Former president of The American Mining 
Congress. 
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Upon Mining Rests The Welfare Of A Myriad 
Of Other Industries—Mining Is Not Merely A 
Matter Of Labor Disputes, Overproduction And 
Other Problems, But Equally Involves Great 
National Problems And Responsibilities 


Wm. H. Lindsey 


we enjoy, the lights which banish our 
nights, are possible only through min- 
ing. Somebody has just whispered that 
even our “medium of exchange”—(the 
means by which we accumulate resour- 
ces to enable us to have any or all of 
the things we want), is also based on 
mining. 

Did I say mining was the keynote? 
Blest, if I don’t believe it is almost the 
whole song! 


Assembled around me today are some 
of the brightest minds, the ablest men 
in all these United States. All are 
familiar with the statistics showing the 
relative importance of the numerous 
branches of the mining industry. And, 
you all know how these industries are 
inter-dependent on each other—and on 
all industry—and that, therefore, on the 
success which our great mining industry 
attains depends the happiness and the 
welfare of a myriad of other industries 
and occupations. 


Because we are the keynote of indus- 
try, because we must succeed ourselves 
to enable others to succeed, because 
others must prosper in order that we 
may succeed, we must merge our individ- 
ual welfare into a composite working 
organization, which will seek to serve 
In even greater measure the general 
good. And, in that service, we shall 
prove anew our right to represent this 
keynote—the greatest mining industry 
of all time. 


Agriculture, often referred 
to as the keynote of industry, 
is essential. On that score 
there is no doubt whatever. 
But, without mining, there 
would be no civilization to 
feed—-and no need for agri- 
culture. 

MINING—Not a matter of 
labor disputes and over-production alone, 
not a matter of pipe lines, oil production 
and Teapot Dome affairs, not merely a 
question of sand, gravel, clays, limestone, 
cement and construction materials, not 
merely a discussion of silver and gold 
for specie and jewelry manufacture, not 
alone a supply of lead and zine for stor- 
age batteries, or copper and aluminum 
for electric power lines, or of iron and 
manganese for bridges and buildings, 
steel rails and locomotives, motors and 
automobiles, but, MINING, as it in- 
volves the great national problems of 
Transportation and Taxation, Power, 
Labor, Immigration and Segregation— 
the proper distribution of industry co- 
related to the sources of raw materials 
and the points of consumption; the eco- 
nomic development of national wealth, 
its distribution and utilization; the great 
international relation of countries and 
their economic resources; their inter- 
change of necessary commodities; the 
effect on world commerce, tariffs, both 
domestic and foreign. These, and kin- 
dred subjects, which require the brain 
power of the world’s greatest statesmen 
and leaders in American industry, are 
component factors which place mining 
foremost in the onward march of civili- 
zation. 

The American Mining Congress repre- 
sents literally 87 percent of the mineral 
production of the United States today. 

It is fitting, therefore, that not only 
the mining operators and_ splendid 
associations of the industry should meet 
here in annual conclave to discuss their 
common problems, but also that our 
chief executives; departmental heads; 
transportation chieftains; leaders in eco- 
nomic thought; bankers; representatives 
of labor; chemists and physicists; and 
the industrial giants who have flung 
power lines vast distances over moun- 
tains and plains should all gather for the 
common good, to here discuss how best 
our marvelous industrial leadership may 
continue to advance our high standards 
of living and for the promotion of our 
mutual welfare. 

In my brief term of office, it has been 
my good fortune to meet some of the 
great minds which have made the Ameri- 
ean Mining Congress the cynosure of 
thoughtful men. I regret that I have 
not been able to meet each of you, but 
all with whom I have come in contact 
have given such cordial cooperation— 
such helpful assistance—that I feel that 
I cannot be true to myself without an 
expression, at this time, of my grateful 
appreciation for all of these courtesies. 


(Mr. Lindsey then outlined the activ- 
ities of the American Mining Congress.) 
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LEGISLATING for NATURAL RESOURCES* 


| SUPFOSE that all of us 
engaged in industry if we 
were asked whether we were 
in favor of legislating for 
natural resources would em- 
phatically declare that we 
were not, and then perhaps it 


By J. G. BRADLEY 


Legislation Not Necessary To Cure Industry's 
Problems—Extension Of Bureau And Commis- 
sion Forms Of Government Decried—Economic 
Law So Limited That Legislation Can Not Be 
Devised To Curb It—Legislative Shackling Of 
Industry Should Not Be Tolerated 


tating the laws, which these 
legislative bodies enact. 
Now it seems to me that 
we should face the situation 
as it is, that we should make 
it clear by a process of edu- 


might be called to our atten- 

tion that “natural resources” ; 
covers a number of other things besides 
the mineral products in which we may 
be interested. As, for instance, water 
power. Wouldn’t it perhaps be a good 
thing to have the water power develop- 
ment restricted by law for the benefit 
of the coal industry? Legislation might 
be enacted in that direction. That might 
change the answer from one group of 
our membership. 

Another thing is agriculture. Agri- 
culture is a natural resource which has 
been struggling with this problem of 
legislation for it for the last four years. 
That is, the struggle has become acute in 
the last four years. It has raged up 
and down over a period of centuries. 
The passage of the corn laws in England 
was just one phase of this struggle of 
legislation to cover natural resources. We 
find it here in its latest development, the 
McNary-Haugen bill, virtuously vetoed 
by our President. 

Then there are the fish and game laws. 
Of course there are some free spirits 
who would like to shoot game whenever 
they felt inclined, but probably the ma- 
jority, the overwhelming majority, 
would be strongly in favor of legislation 
which restricted the unlimited catching 
of fish and the unlimited destruction of 
game, And perhaps it is on the consid- 
eration of that question that we can get 
the most light on this question of natural 
resource legislation. There is a case 
where we all feel that the fish and game 
laws should have been enacted, and 
should be supported; perhaps they should 
be changed in some small particular in 
this state or that, but nevertheless we 
are in substantial agreement that fish and 
game legislation is excellent legislation 
to support. : 

Then we come to that class of legisla- 
tion which is supposed to conserve the 
mineral product in which we are engaged 
as our life work. There it is a different 
question: whether there ought to be a 
restriction put on the amount of coal 
that we get out every year for the benefit 
of the future; whether the wastes of in- 
dustry ought not to be curbed by legis- 
lation. 

The same thing applies to oil—perhaps 
nct so much to some of the other mineral 
products. But take copper. The time 
has been when the copper producers 
probably did not know but what it might 
be a good thing to have the production 
of copper curbed and restricted so that 
those who were already in the business 
could make a living by mining and 
smelting. 


~~ * Address delivered before 30th annual conven- 
vention of The American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1927. 


+ President, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., Dun- 
don, W. Va. 
Congress. 


President, The American Mining 


You see it is not a simple problem. 
And yet we of the mining industries in 
principle I think, are 100 percent 
against restrictive legislation. But why? 
The reason is that that restrictive legis- 
lation is really a legislation which inter- 
feres with the economic development of 
the country, of the country’s business, 
of our lives and our relationship with 
one another. 


Experience has shown us that our 
knowledge of economic law is limited to 
such an extent that as yet no man has 
devised legislation to curb it, whose effect 
he could accurately gauge. That is the 
trouble. We put a legislative dam in the 
stream of economic flow and we can not 
be sure what lands we are going to over- 
flow. We can not be sure but what the 
economic flood will pile up back of that 
dam and sweep out the dam and every- 
thing that lies beyond it. There is the 
difficulty. 

I think there is still another difficulty, 
a difficulty that goes a little bit deeper 
than that, perhaps a good deal deeper 
than that. It goes back into the history 
of law itself, this habit of legislating. 
In the first legislative bodies, upon which 
ours is modelled or of which ours is a 
development, the members only came to- 
gether to consider the raising of mone 
to carry on public affairs. In England 
that was to raise money for the King’s 
revenue. With us there has never been 
that period of development. Our legisla- 
tures came into existence after the legis- 
lative bodies had begun to make substan- 


‘tive law. And probably the making of 


substantive law will have to continue in 
this legislative development, until there 
is such an overweight of law, such a 
mass, a tangle, a wilderness of laws as 
even we do not yet imagine. We think 
there are too many laws today—we feel 
quite sure of it. There are. But we are 
not able to stop this continued law mak- 
ing. The feeling against it is not suffi- 
ciently widespread to keep our legislators 
from rushing in where angels fear to 
tread, and when you analyze the make 
up of those legislative bodies you know 
the answer why. 


If this question of law making were 
what it had been under the common law 
—merely the judicial regulation of our 
rights toward one another—‘we would not 
be in the state of mind that we are in 
today, fearful, for instance, of what the 
next Congress is going to do. Fearful of 
what our next state legislature is going 
to do. Fearful that they will get the 
ear of some unbalanced minority. We 
have reached a point in this legislative 
development where it is the minority, the 
noisy minority, the minority that can 
make itself heard, the minority that can 
threaten to make itself felt, that is dic- 


cation as widespread as we 
can make it, by shouting, if 
: we have to shout, by threat- 
ening, if we have to threaten, and by re- 
turning to civil life if neither our argu- 
ments nor our shouts nor our threats 
are of avail, those legislators who persist 
in shackling industry with this restric- 
tive form of economic legislation. It is 
right that I should not be allowed to 
agree with somebody else to form a 
monopoly of the product in which I am 
interested and victimize the rest of the 
community, but it is not necessary to 
have coal legislation or copper legislation 
to prevent my doing that. The legisla- 
tion that is necessary for that is the 
law which was handed down in England 
by the common law judges. The control 
of monopolies was just as_ sufficient, 
except those that were definitely granted 
by the Crown, by the English common 
law judiciary, and probably more effec- 
tively so than it is by modern American 
legislation, because the modern Ameri- 
can legislation is inflexible. 


It is as the result of an effort to meet 
that inflexibility that we have seen com- 
missions appointed. The legislators real- 
ize that there must be judgment exer- 
cised in the enforcement of the law, and 
so they think to solve the problem by 
creating a commission. But within a 
few years that commission’s arteries have 
begun to become hardened. It has 
fossilized. It is composed not of the few 
commissioners originally appointed, men 
selected for their judgment, their intelli- 
gence and their knowledge of the subject, 
but the commission itself is composed of 
political appointees placed in office be- 
cause they have served somebody else in 
getting into some other office, or because 
they have written for a newspaper. And 
back of those commissioners is a body of 
bureaucrats, and that bureaucratic body 
really composes the commission. It 
affects the judgment of the commission- 
ers themselves, it creates a state of mind 
and attitude and viewpoint from which 
the commissioners look at the problems 
that are brought before them, and it is 
just as inflexible as a law would have 
been which had been passed undertaking 
to deal with every possible and specific 
turn of events in detail. 


I believe that the American public is 
much better economically educated than 
it was 10 years ago or 15 or 20 years 
ago. I believe that the American news- 
papers, the American workmen are be- 
ginning to understand something about 
economic trends. I believe that there 
is much more intelligence shown toward 
the examination of business problems by 
the man on the street than there ever 
was in this country before, and I believe 
that we in industry who fear this legisla- 
tion are backed up by that body of intelli- 
gent citizens. One reason perhaps why 
I believe so, is that I have seen the 
United Mine (Continued on page 20) 
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A PLEA for UNITY in NATURAL RESOURCE INDUSTRIES* 


By Stpney J. JENNINGS 


Development Of Natural Resources By Private 


feral your secretary P eople Acknowledged As One Pr oducing years not only would the pro- 

and — to pines you Greatest Good To Greatest Number—Two ducer of these products be 
on the subject of “Unity in . oa . benefited but the manufac- 
Natural Resources,” my mind Major Opportunities For Unity—Cut Rate 


naturally focused on the word 
“unity.” Just what kind of 
unity can be had in natural 
resources ? 

These fundamental bases of 
our material wealth are vast 
and diversified, consisting, as they do, of 
minerals, oil, lumber and water power. 
They are spread over a vast territory 
and occur under the most varied condi- 
tions. The problems. confronting the 
acquisition, development, taxation and 
sale of the products of natural resources, 
all seem to present differences of a 
fundamental nature. 

A brief review of the history of the 
‘means by which private citizens have 
acquired in the past and now acquire 
coal, oil, gas, certain other minerals, and 
water power from the Federal Govern- 
ment shows a change from the former 
practice of granting these rights in fee 
to a practice vesting on the conception 
of the Federal Government as a land- 
lord who will only grant a lease. In 
granting this lease the government natu- 
rally reserves to itself the right to de- 
termine under what conditions these re- 
sources shall be developed. 

The development of natural resources 
is, however, still conducted almost ex- 
clusively hy private people for the hope 
of profit. Public opinion seems to be 
reaffirming the conclusion that this 
method of developing the bases of wealth 
is the one which, on the whole, produces 
the best results; that is, promotes the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 
Undoubtedly this method tends to make 
matviduals wake sft the cream and leave 
the skim milk of these resources for fu- 
ture generations. 

The effect of taxation upon the de- 
velopment of natural resources is enor- 
mous. Wasting assets like coal, oil and 
other minerals, slow-growing assets like 
forests, and what might be called per- 
manent assets, like developed water 
power, can not be taxed by the same 
method. If we want to control the Mis- 
sissippi River, develop the power of the 
St. Lawrence, control the floods and 
utilize the stored water of the Colorado 
River or use the Columbia River for 
power and irrigation, we must adopt 
different methods of taxation and de- 
velopment than those which would be 
applicable to the fostering of the re- 
forestation of the States of the North- 
west and the Canadian borders or to the 
development of wasting assets like min- 
erals and oil. 

The sale of the products of the de- 
velopment of natural resources, other 
than water power, is regulated by in- 
tense competitive effort to dispose of 
a superabundance of products. The sale 
of developed water power is more a 
matter of service than price, although, of 


*Address delivered before 30th annual conven- 
vention of The merican Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1927. 

+Vice President, United States Smelting, Refin- 
ing & Mining Co. 
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Price And Over Production Should Be Care- 
fully Considered By Associations Representing 


Industry 


Sidney J. Jennings 


course, the price must be a reasonable 
one, so that those using developed water 
power can compete with those using 
power developed from other sources. 

From this bird’s-eye view of the many 
problems confronting the development, 
taxation, and sale of the products of 
natural resources, two possibilities of 
unity seem to emerge. If instead of the 
intense competitive struggle to develop 
more and more these great sources of 
wealth some form of coordination could 
be adopted by which only sufficient of 
the natural resources would be developed 
and developed in time to supply the ef- 
fective demand for the same, there would 
result a more efficient use of the total 
products of the subsoil of the country, 
although possibly some of the skim milk 
of these resources might have to be 
absorbed by the present generation in- 
stead of leaving it for the use of the 
future. 


Also, if some form of cooperation 
could be brought about by which the 
prices of the products of the subsoil of 
this country were stabilized at a figure 
closely approximate to or even higher 
than the average figure for a term of 


turer would be less dependent 
upon gambling in his raw 
materials for his profit, and 
the ultimate consumer would 
be benefited by having a more 
uniform and more closely fig- 
ured price. 

A careful investigation of the prices 
that have been obtained for certain of 
our products, such as coal, oil products 
and copper, much of which has been 
shipped abroad, shows that we have been 
dispossessing ourselves of natural re- 
sources in large measure for the benefit 
of other nations at a price which will 
not permit of a replacement of these 
resources when exhausted. 

The opposition to government going 
into business and the effort to remove 
government from businesses which it has 
undertaken, which could be performed 
by private individuals, meets with my 
cordial cooperation. 

The genius of the American people is 
to adopt any political method which will 
produce the beneficial results that are 
desired, and they do not believe in being 
governed by slogans. A proposal which 
seems to have merit should not be con- 
demned because some one has called it 
a bad name. It seems possible that some 
form of cooperation between the private 
deveiopment of natural resources and the 
regulation by government, of the waste- 
ful overproduction of materials, which 
results in a cutthroat competition of 
prices, would result in a benefit to all, 
and this is the unity that I plead for. 
Each industry in its own association 
should carefully consider the problem of 
overproduction and cut-rate prices and 
see if by means of cooperation within 
itself, which in many instances can only 
be brought about by change :n the pres- 
ent laws or by some new regulatory law 
of the Federal Government, the waste 
above pointed out can not be eliminated. 


George Otis Smith, director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey since 1907, will 
be president of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
during 1928, barring the remote possibil- 
ity that an opposition ticket might be 
placed in the field and elected over the 
candidates named by the official nomi- 
nating committee. This committee, 
headed by R. V. Norris, has named the 
following ticket to be placed on the offi- 
cial ballot that will be sent to the mem- 
bers by mail before January 1, 1928. 

For director and president—George 
Otis Smith. 

For director and vice president—W. H. 
Bassett. 

For director and vice president— 
George D. Barron. 

For directors—H. C. Bellinger, Robert 
E. Tally, Karl Eilers, J. V. W. Reynders, 
and H. G. Moulton. 
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FEDERAL CONTROL of INDUSTRY“ 


By P. P. CAMPBELL + 


Reversion From Bureaucracy To Representative 


' HAVE been asked to dis- 

cuss Government control of 
mineral resources. After re- 
viewing the question, I find it 
will be very difficult to con- 
tribute anything new to the 
discussion of this subject. It 
would not be out of place, how- 
ever, to lovk at the failures of 
government control and con- 
trast the results that have 
been attained by private enterprises. 

It must appear to its advocates that 
government control is a panacea for 
every ill and that superior wisdom, 
extraordinary ability, and super-power 
to master industrial conditions and busi- 
ness problems are inherent in the govern- 
ment. They say, “Let the government 
do it if it is a big problem.” I give 
second place to no one in my great ad- 
miration for the genius and spirit of our 
governmental institutions. No organiza- 
tion has ever been planned for the con- 
trol of national and international affairs 
of a people comparable to that provided 
in our governmental scheme. As the gov- 
ernment has been created it is well 
adapted to administer such national and 
international affairs as those- in which 
our people may from time to time be in- 
terested. But it does not follow that a 
scheme of government that isthus adapted 
to such national and international gov- 
ernmental questions as concern a great 
people is also fitted to manage or control 
the production of the soft and hard 
mineral resources of the United States. 

When the government acts it acts 
through human agencies. Our Civil 
Service has developed many competent 
clerks, accountants, stenographers, lin- 
guists, and scientists. The Geological 
Survey has developed some _ splendid 
theoretical geologists. The Bureau of 
Mines has studied and demonstrated some 
theories that are of unusual interest to 
miners. The Bureau of Standards has 


made tests of materials that are of great — 


value. But experts in the Geological Sur- 
vey and the Bureau of Mines would not 
necessarily make good mine superintend- 
ents or even pit bosses, and the experts 
in the Bureau of Standards would prob- 
ably have great difficulty in laying out 
a tank farm and building tanks and lay- 
ing suitable pipe lines for carrying 
petroleum products. My experience with 
government bureaus and commissions has 
given me a very high regard for the per- 
sonnel of such bureaus and commissions 
as are engaged in the ordinary conduct 
of the government’s business. Each man 
at his best is an expert in his line. He 
knows where the papers are, the law 
enacted and how it applies to the par- 
ticular matter that comes over his desk. 
Years of devotion to a particular line of 
work has made him an expert in his 
particular line. It does not follow that 
one lacks confidence in his ability when 
he would not place the operations of an 


*Address delivered before 30th annual conven- 
vention of The American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1927. 

+ Attorney at Law, Washington, D. C. Former 
member of Congress from Kansas. 


Government Urged—Incompetency Of Govern- 
ment In Industry Demonstrated—Government 
Has Great Function Which It Alone Can Exer- 
cise, And Industry Equally Has Its Function 
Which Does Not Require Government Interfer- 


ence Or Dictation 


industrial enterprise under his control. 
Such a work is out of his line. 

But there is an impression that if one 
is appointed or elected to a position in 
the government—local, state, or na- 
tional—that he at once becomes endowed 
with an ability that his neighbors and 
friends never gave him credit for. Old 
Bill Williams, of Big Creek Township, 
was a fairly good farmer. None of his 
neighbors ever credited him with having 
a knowledge of the law and being compe- 
tent to advise them with respect to legal 
matters. He was elected a justice of the 
peace, and overnight his neighbors as- 
sumed that he had been endowed with 
legal wisdom to such a degree that he 
would be a suitable adviser on legal 
questions. Justice-Elect Williams went 
to Justice Fawler, a neighboring justice, 
who had had many years of experience, 
and said: “I want to quality as a justice 
of the peace.” Justice Fawler said: “I 
will swear you in, but all hell can’t 
qualify you.” 

Electing a man governor of a state, or 
senator from his state, or even President 
of the United States does not endow him 
with that superhuman wisdom and ability 
that qualifies him to conduct or control 
the intricate business that the American 
people, with great pains and rare skill 
and ability, have developed under private 
enterprises. 

Let me call your attention to the way 


P. P. Campbell 


the government lets its own 
affairs run. The government 
owns large areas of timber 
land carrying millions of feet 
of lumber. it has or controls 
immense acreage of mineral 
lands bearing all kinds of 
mineral. It has also assumed 
jurisdiction and control over 
streams susceptible to develop- 
; ing enormous water power. 
It is said that millions of feet of tim- 
ber ripen and waste every year on 
government timber lands. It has not 
discovered or developed producing mines 
of coal, or gold, or silver, or lead, or 
zine from all the lands bearing these 
ores under its ownership or control. It 
owns or controls immense areas of land 
bearing oil and gas, and it has not dis- 
covered and produced under its own 
initiative a single barrel of oil for the 
manifold uses for which oil is used by 
the government. Millions of water horse- 
power run on aimlessly to sea while the 
government refuses to lease the power 
and is unable to develop it on its own 
account. Natural resources are either 
dormant or wasting; a great power on 
countless streams wastes its energy on 
its way to the oceans. It is within the 
memory of all that when the govern- 
ment operated railroads, express com- 
panies, telegraph and other great busi- 
ness agencies there was such a gross lack 
of management as led to waste, extrava- 
gance and incompetency never known be- 
fore or since in connection with any of 
the enterprises whose operation and con- 
trol the government undertook. It would 
be tedious to go into detail and it is not 
necessary. 

The government can not operate or 
properly direct industrial or transporta- 
tion enterprises. The successful opera- 
tion and management of these enter- 
prises is inspired by the hope of indi- 
vidual reward for individual effort. It 
was under this necessity that they have 
been successfully developed and managed, 
and it is through this inspiration that 
our natural resources have been discov- 
ered and developed and our business 
enterprises built up and our lines of 
transportation extended. All these enter- 
prises have been brought up to a degree 
of efficiency and prosperity never before 
experienced by any people in the prog- 
ress of civilization. 

The emergency of the Great War de- 
manded immediate production and quick 
delivery. When the production of com- 
modities was left to private enterprise, 
the production was made. When the pro- 
duction was taken over by the govern- 
ment, the people froze or had fireless 
days. When transportation was in the 
hands of private enterprise, delivery was 
speedy; where transportation was under 
the control of the government, it went 
to the point of destination with leaden 
feet if it went at all. Private enter- 
prises retained the control and operation 
of the oil industry, and oil and all oil 
products were delivered when and where 
required in such quantities as we needed 
for all purposes. The government under- 
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took the regulation of bread products, 
and many of us learned to eat bran and 
have been eating it ever since. Private 
enterprise retained the control of meat 
products, and meat was supplied and de- 
livered wherever and whenever wanted. 
Everything that government placed its 
hands upon was struck as with a blight, 
and everything left to individual enter- 
prise was conducted with efficiency and 
promptness. 

These objections to government control 
could be multiplied indefinitely. The 
people. of the United States paid last 
year over ten and a half billions of dol- 
lars for government—local, state, and 
national—and it wasn’t worth it. An 
individual or two with an overheated 
imagination conceives the idea that an- 
other bureau is necessary to contribute 
to the common welfare. Magazines and 
newspapers give publicity, the agitation 
grows, socialists and communists of all 
shades and degrees from the highbrow 
to the lowbrow take up the hue and cry, 
and Congress is impressed and a bureau, 
with a chief and a few clerks, is created. 
In a few years it becomes an immense 
organization covering blocks of rented 
space in Washington, with layers of 
people three stories deep accomplishing 
nothing useful or that contributes to the 
common welfare of the people. Bureaus 
and commissions always grow in size. 

Bureaus and commissions have taken 
over the government of a once free 
people. We have become a bureaucracy 
with bureaus exercising control over 
every activity of the people in every walk 
of life. The bureaucrats are not elected 
or otherwise chosen or appointed by the 
people. Bureaus and commissions, in 
many instances, are a terror to the citi- 
zen. They exercise a control far beyond 
anything contemplated by the law that 
created them. This is the common ex- 
perience of the average American today, 
whether his business be great or small. 
The day should come, and no doubt will 
come, when there will be a return to 
representative government in the United 
States, and the people will again be free 
to conduct their own affairs under laws 
that are commonly understood to regu- 
late the relations of men and communi- 
ties to each other. The inauguration of 
such a day should be looked forward to 
with the hope of an early dawn, rather 
than that we should stand trembling as 
the evening shadows of another federal 
bureau come on. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF 
MINING TO NATION 


(Continued from page 15) 


in these directions that the Department 
of Commerce is concerned. It is not con- 
cerned in interference in the conduct of 
the industry, but solely in promoting im- 
proved methods of extraction and use 
through economic and scientific research. 

The mining industry, realizing its re- 
sponsibility, itself inaugurated these 
services of the Government, and through 
its insistence has emerged the Bureau of 
Mines and the special services given by 
the Bureau of Standards and the Bureau 
oi Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
the Department of Commerce, and the 
Geological Survey in the Department of 
Interior. The industry has not asked 
much of the Government in these direc- 
tions, the total of our expenditures upon 
such services directly for the benefit of 
the industry being less than $4,000,000 


per annum. I do not think anyone will 
complain of these demands upon our 
Government, when we remember the 
vital character of the problems involved 
and importance of the industry. The 
actual returns to the American people 
in saving of waste, cheapening of pro- 
duction and distribution, and the saving 
of life amount to many thousand per- 
cent. Incidentally the minerals indus- 
tries in their raw materials stage alone 
pay direct taxes to the Government 
amounting to over five times all the other 
raw material industries put together. 

I need not enlarge upon the service of 
these Government agencies in research 
and otherwise. They are daily in con- 
tact with you throughout the country, 
and the various officials of these bureaus 
will, no doubt, speak to you of the prog- 
ress of their work. 

This department is at all times inter- 
ested in the economic situation and prog- 
ress in the mineral industries. Their 
stability is a large part of the stability 
of the whole country. If we examine the 
price levels of our important minerals, 
we shall find that they are, compared 
with prewar, below the average level of 
all commodities, except perhaps in the 
case of anthracite coal and lead. The 
miner and the farmer have a joint com- 
plaint that the price levels of their com- 
modities are both below the relative aver- 
age price levels of the commodities they 
must buy and the wages they must pay. 
While the average wholesale prices of 
all commodities today are about 47 per- 
cent above prewar, copper is 21 percent 
below prewar; silver, 8 percent below; 
iron ore, 14 percent above; zinc, 12 per- 
cent above; aluminum, 7 percent above; 
crude oil, 18 percent above; bituminous 
coal, 42 percent above; and lead, 54 per- 
cent above. It is only by the most rigid 
economies and the introduction of every 
known labor-saving device and technical 
improvement that these industries have 
been able to keep going. That minerals 
are turned out at these prices in the face 
of wages over 100 percent higher than 
prewar is itself a great tribute to the 
capacity of the engineers and executives 
in these industries. 

This industry, therefore, can not be 
accused of either neglecting the respon- 
sibility that rests on all industry for 
fundamental technical progress—cheap- 
ening production costs and enlargement 
of consumption of its commodities—but 
it can not be accused certainly of profi- 
teering on the public. 

I presume that a very considerable 
proportion, if we make due allowance 
for depletion and the various essential 
and necessary factors, of our minerals 
are being produced at this moment at 
no profit whatever. And this brings up 
the question of larger stability in the 
industry that is not, and can not and 
should not, be a function of law, a func- 
tion of government or interference. 
There does lie in this field, however, the 
opportunity for cooperation between the 
Government and industry, and the De- 
partment of Commerce has been devel- 
oped as, and I hope is, the cooperative 
agency in the Government. 

It is the desire of the Department of 
Commerce to join with industry in every 
proper measure that will make for 
greater stability in industry. That type 
of measures, no doubt, will be before you 
in your discussions, and if there is any- 
thing of that nature in which we can be 
of assistance to you by way of coopera- 
tion, not by way of legislation, we wish 
to place our services at your disposal. 


January, 1928 


LEGISLATING FOR NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


(Continued from page 17) 


Workers come and go in the State of 
West Virginia. Now the interesting 
thing about that is that it was not 
the operators who drove the United 
Mine Workers out of the State of West 
Virginia. It was the workers themselves 
who realized that the United Mine 
Workers leadership not only violated the 
laws of man and reason to hold their 
leadership, but that by their violation of 
the economic laws they destroyed the 
possibility for labor which lay in the 
natural resources ot that state. 

Now, that shows a very great step 
forward in the thinking powers of the 
workingman in this country. I have 
faith in it. I believe in it. I believe in 
it perhaps because I have had experience 
in it. You know most of us are very in- 
clined only to believe those things in 
which we have had experience. The ex- 
perience taught us. 

At present we are at a point in some 
kind of an industrial cycle, which per- 
haps Mr. Babson could outline in detail, 
which I do not pretend to be able to, 
but we are at a point where various 
of our major, so-called basic mineral in- 
dustries are not as prosperous as they 
were. We, therefore, see certain groups 
talking of going to Congress to get help. 
We see the oil people do it. We in the 
coal industry have always had fellows 
who came into the back door of the of- 
fices here in Washington to say, “Well, 
of course; I appeared before you against 
that legislation, but on the whole I am 
not sure but what it might help.” That 
is one of the difficult things to contend 
with, but that is all it is. We have got 
to put up with it, just as we have to put 
up with many annoyances in life. The 
thing to do is to remember this—that 
times have probably been far worse in 
the past. Our fathers and grandfathers 
have survived them. We have the ad- 
vantages of education, of mechanical, 
industrial and scientific developments to 
help us to solve the problems that are 
before us, so we should refuse this offer 
of legislative assistance, not put our 
necks in the noose. Keep the shackles 
off our wrists and hold our bureaucratic 
friends to the present state of develop- 
ment of their bureaus. I do not hope 
tc be able to turn them out, because a 
Government job once created is very 
much like real property—there is no de- 
stroying it. Somebody is going to oc- 
cupy that job. But let us get our bu- 
reaucratic friends to understand that 
this problem is beyond them, this eco- 
nomic problem. That we have got to 
struggle with it, and that they can keep 
the time for us as the game goes on. 
They can keep the record of the score. 
They can tell us what happened the last 
year or the year before and 10 years 
ngo. But that we are the fellows who 
are down on the field and playing the 
fame, and we are going to play it. 

I have only triefly touched on this 
legislative problem, but I have tried in 
touching on it to bring out some of the 
things which we do not always think 
about. And I stand just as I have al- 
ways stood since I have been in busi- 
ness—against legislation for agricul- 
tural assistance, for mineral assistance, 
for water-power limitation, and perhaps 
we would have just as many fish and 
just as much game if it had not been 
for our assistance in the legislature. 
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tae RESPONSE to the request of The 

American Mining Congress, I shall 
give a brief outline of the legislation 
which should be passed during the ap- 
proaching session of Congress relating 
to the mining industry. In complying 
with this request, it will be necessary 
that I also state the reasons and needs 
for such legislation. 

An awakening and advancement are in 
store for our economic and industrial life. 
The great mining industry is about to 
find itself and make its voice heard in 
demanding from our Government that 
proper recognition which has been un- 
wisely denied it. 

Inasmuch as mining is in every respect 
as important as agriculture, it will be 
interesting and instructive to compare 
the mining and agricultural industries 
by showing their respective contributions 
to the economic wealth of the Nation 
and the encouragement and assistance 
each has received from the 
agencies of our Government. 

We commend the necessary 
annual governmental appro- 
priations of $128,000,000, 
which have been of such mate- 
rial aid to the agricultural in- 
dustry, which produces annu- 
ally values to an amount of 
$12,000,000,000; but we de- 
mand from our Government 
an increase of at least a half 
million dollars in its annual 
appropriation of only $4,000,- 
000 for the mining industry, 
which industry produces annu- - 
ally values amounting to $6,-. 
000,000,000 — or half that of 
the agricultural industry — 
and which furnishes over half 
of the freight carried by our 
transportation system. 


This comparatively small in- 
crease will enable the Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey to carry on 
certain important technical and economic 
investigational work, which will result 
in an added conservation of our national 
resources, an expansion of our industries, 
the strengthening of our national de- 
fense, and an increase in our national 
prosperity -and welfare. 

Outside of the Government service a 
vast amount of attention has during re- 
cent years been given to research, and 
steadily increasing amounts of time and 
money are being devoted to this most 
important means of extending and am- 
plifying our knowledge. Our Govern- 
ment should not be backward in doing 
its part in this field. We all know that 
practically every one of the marvelous 
recent discoveries and inventions which 
have revolutionized our civilization has 
been based upon the results of persistent, 
intensive research. The more we learn, 
the more complex our problems become; 
and the more complex our problems be- 
come, the greater the amount of ex- 
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haustive, painstaking research required. 
It is therefore most essential that ample 
appropriations by our Government shall 
be forthcoming to adequately and 
promptly expand our facilities for re- 
search to meet the growing demands of 
our mining engineers in developing to 
the maximum the magnificent possibili- 
ties of the mining industry, in order that 
it may contribute to our Nation its full 
share of economic values. 

A few of the principal reasons for in- 
creased economic and technical investi- 
gations in the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey are: The 87 percent 
decline in the production of quicksilver 
from former years; the serious decline 
in the production of gold and silver, in 
which our monetary and industrial sys- 
tems are involved; the lack of informa- 
tion necessary to make available many 
vast iron ore deposits in our country 
which can not be worked today; the ne- 
cessity for improvement in metallurgical 
and reduction practices in order that 
greater savings in recovery of the va- 
rious metals can be effected, and that im- 
portant and known deposits of certain 
metals and minerals can be made avail- 
able for profitable production; the neces- 
sity for the discovery of substantial new 
deposits of tin, platinum, potash, nickel, 


chromium, antimony, nitrates, and other 
highly essential metals and minerals; 
the discovery of methods of substitution; 
and for the conservation of available 
supplies, 
In the mining industry.of the United 
States 2,500 men are killed and 200,000 
injured each year; and in the last 20 
years 50,000 men have been killed in and 
around the coal mines of the country, 
the fatality rate being twice that in the 
European coal mining industry. One of 
the chief causes of death in the coal 
mining industry is from falls of roof 
and coal in the mines, which accounts for 
1,200 deaths per year. During two 
months of this year the Bureau of Mines, 
in cooperation with the State of West Vir- 
ginia, carried on an intensive campaign 
against falls of roof and coal accidents, 
which resulted in a saving of 35 lives (or 
50 percent), and also in an increased pro- 
duction of 1,500,000 tons of coal, as com- 
pared with the same two-month period 
during the previous year. The 
Bureau of Mines was organ- 
ized in 1910 for the purpose 
of improving conditions in the 
mining industry and reducing 
the number of deaths and in- 
juries caused by accidents in 
mines. If it could secure ade- 
quate appropriations, an in- 
tensive campaign could be 
carried on in the coal districts 
of the whole country against 
accidents from falls of roof 
and coal alone, which should 
result in the saving of over 
500 lives a year, if the same 
ratio could be maintained as 
in the case of the two months’ 
campaign in West Virginia. 
If similar intensive campaigns 
could be carried on against 
accidents from other causes in 
the coal, metal, and other 
mines of the United States, it is safe to 
predict, from available statistics, that 
there would be a saving of 1,500 lives 
a year. 
It is easy to estimate the economic 
gain to our country from a continuation 
and an enlargement of this great work. 
Aside from the compelling humanitarian 
reasons, many millions of dollars would 
be saved to industry—and all by an in- 
crease of a comparatively few thousand 
dollars a year in the appropriations for 
the Bureau of Mines for this purpose. 
The Bureau of Mines is the govern- 
mental agency representing our immense 
mining industry, which produces about 
six billion dollars annually, and upon 
which its eleven million depend, includ- 
ing the families of its workers. The 
Bureau of Mines receives in appropria- 
tions only a million and three-quarters 
dollars annually to forward the interests 
of this vast industry. Less than three- 
quarters of a million dollars of this in- 
adequate appropriation is available an- 
nually for the safety work of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, of which only a quarter 
of a million of dollars is available for 
field safety work. The bureau has done 
fine service with the limited funds at 
its disposal. It has 21 foreman miners 
and 13 first-aid miners attached to 11 
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mine safety cars and 10 mine safety sta- 
tions; and, since 1911, has trained 200,000 
miners in first-aid and mine-rescue meth- 
ods. Forty thousand more miners will 
be trained this year, involving work in 
34 states by this small band of humani- 
tarian instructors. There should be at 
least one health and safety branch 
worker in each mineral producing state 
for the purpose of adequately dissemi- 
nating safety information; but unfor- 
tunately only six are available for this 
work. I have already referred to a por- 
tion of the work of these men in the 
campaign against falls of roof and coal. 

Viewed only from a bookkeeping stand- 
point, the parsimonious appropriations 
allowed the Bureau of Mines by the Gov- 
ernment have been repaid many times 
by the discovery of new deposits, the 
saving of great quantities of mineral 
products through the improvement of 
mining and metallurgical practice and in 
the reduction of waste. Its technologists 
have developed or aided in developing 
processes which have resulted in the pro- 
duction of an immense tonnage of min- 
eral wealth, which otherwise would have 
remained in the ground; but, when 
viewed from the standpoint of safeguard- 
ing the lives of the workers in the min- 
ing industry, the inadequacy of the ap- 
propriations amounts to a terrible and 
shameful neglect of a public duty and a 
national obligation. 

There is great need for increased ap- 
propriations for technical research re- 
garding helium—that rare gas which is 
used in lighter-than-air craft, of such 
vital importance to our national defense. 
It is imperative that new sources of this 
material be developed, and that the proc- 
ess of extraction and treatment be im- 
proved, in order that the quantity may 
be increased and the cost further reduced. 
The research work done by the Bureau 
of Mines on this gas has already re- 
sulted in the reduction of the cost of its 
production from several dollars to sev- 
eral cents per cubic foot. Numerous new 
uses for this gas can be found, if the 
price be sufficiently reduced. 


Increased appropriations are also 
needed by the bureau to enable it to 
carry on technical research work on the 
non-metallic minerals, such as building 
and crushed stone, sand and gravel, slate 
and gypsum, and with respect to such 
primary products as cement, lime, and 
plaster of paris, necessary in the build- 
ing industry and in road construction. 
Greater economy and better results are 
needed in the use of these materials; 
hence the demands on the bureau for 
more intensive investigational work re- 
garding them. 

The oil industry offers one of the most 
important fields for technical research 
and economic investigation. New fields 
must be discovered, the rapidly diminish- 
ing known supply must be conserved, 
waste and loss must be eliminated, and 
improved methods of development, ex- 
traction, and refining must be found. The 
valuable and useful work of the Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Geological Sur- 
vey in the past, and the urgent need 
for increased activities along these lines 
in the future, demand an increase in the 
appropriations for this work by these two 
efficient governmental agencies. 

Another important reason for increased 
appropriations for economic and tech- 
nical research work for the Bureau of 
Mines is making available for commercial 
development the vast deposits of oil shale 
and lignite in our western country, 


which contain in solid form far greater 


quantities of oil susceptible of extraction 
than all the oil pools heretofore known, 
and which will furnish the liquid fuel 
and other essential products after our oil 
fields have become exhausted. Some 
work has been done in this field, but the 
necessary appropriations for continuing 
it in an adequate manner have been with- 
held. 


Our petroleum supplies must be han- 
dled in a businesslike and efficient man- 
ner in order that ample production be 
maintained as long as the supply from 
oil wells lasts, and in the meantime our 
vast oil shale and lignite deposits must 
be developed and processes for their re- 
duction perfected, in order that the 
country may not lack its necessary sup- 
ply of oil and gasoline in a possible 
interim that might exist between the 
time of the exhaustion of the present 
supply from oil wells and the bringing 
in of the new supply from the oil shale 
and lignite deposits. 

Predictions of the exhaustion of our 
oil supply from oil wells in the near 
future are unsafe, because the advanced 
geological and technical knowledge and 
methods of discovery of oil deposits are 
constantly making possible the discovery 
of new fields. As our demand has in- 
creased, the supply has increased. No 
one will be able to say for a long time 
to come that all the oil fields have been 
discovered. Furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that an average of only 20 
percent of the oil is at present extracted 
from the deposits, and that a portion of 
the 80 percent left in the sands under- 
ground under present methods will be 
extracted in the future by new methods, 
which undoubtedly will be discovered. 

Hand in hand with these statements 
must go the strong admonition against 
wasteful methods in the _ industry 
whereby great quantities of gas from 
oil wells is lost, which, in addition to 
large economic loss, results in leaving 
a large proportion of the oil in the sands 
unrecovered. 

The consuming public must be pro- 
tected by an adequate supply of oil at 
all times at reasonable prices. The pres- 
ent needs for our national defense must 
be provided for and its future needs an- 
ticipated. The oil-producing industry, on 
the other hand, must also be protected 
and allowed to operate effectively and 
profitably. The industry consists of 
both large and small operators, whose 
methods of operation are necessarily dif- 
ferent, though both are essential to our 
economic and business structure. Fed- 
eral control of oil production is uncon- 
stitutional. The oil industry, while main- 
taining an adequate supply, must con- 
serve its oil resources, reduce waste, 
and improve methods of production, re- 
fining and marketing. 

Our Government is further neglecting 
its duty to the mineral industry in with- 
holding adequate appropriations from the 
Bureau of Mines for the prompt prepa- 
ration and publication of current mining 
production statistics, which are of the 
greatest importance to the mining and 
other great industries of our country. 

It is also neglecting its duty to the 
mining industry in so reducing the appro- 
priations for the Geological Survey that 
the great work the Survey has done for 
many years in making and publishing de- 
tailed geological reports on mining and 
oil districts, topographic surveys and 
stream measurements has been curtailed 
to such an extent that these reports can 
not be completed and published until, in 
some cases, the current need for them has 
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long ceased to exist. Instead of serving 
as up-to-date and useful aids to industry, 
as Congress intended them to be, they 
are in many cases nothing but post- 
mortems. 

The Bureau of Mines is the clearing 
house of information on mineral eco- 
nomics; and, in this connection, it should 
be remembered that there is at all times 
an urgent demand for reliable economic 
information regarding minerals from the 
Bureau, which information is generally 
accepted as authoritative and impartial 
because it is sponsored by the Govern- 
ment. Yet only $300,000 a year are al- 
lowed for the Bureau’s economic research 
work—a pitifully inadequate sum, in 
view of the great need for an enlarge- 
ment of this vitally necessary work— 
while the Department of Agriculture is 
allowed $5,000,000 for economic research 
work in the agricultural industry—a sum 
which is also inadequate for such a fun- 
damentally constructive purpose. 

Time prevents the enumeration of more 
of the important activities of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey 
which await legislative action by Con- 
gress to provide sufficient appropriations 
to enable them to function as they should. 
I commend these two Government 
agencies for their splendid accomplish- 
ments with the means at their command. 
They have been seriously handicapped by 
an agency of the Government which has 
denied to the mining industry appropria- 
tions sufficient adequately to maintain 
one of the most important and basic eco- 
nomic structures of our civilization. 

This agency is the Bureau of the 
Budget, which has usurped the powers 
of Congress to a large degree, and which 
is utterly lacking in the technical and 
economic knowledge necessary to deter- 
mine the needs of these particular bu- 
reaus of the Government. On the con- 
trary, it persistently directs its attention 
solely to reducing appropriations rather 
than to those broad questions of service 
and efficiency, which, if properly appreci- 
ated and intelligently handled, would re- 
sult in an increased provision for the 
public welfare and safety. Another 
policy of the Bureau of the Budget for- 
bids the heads of departments and bu- 
reaus from asking Congress for more 
than the Budget has allowed. 

The so-called “War Minerals Relief” 
legislation, which has twice passed the 
United States Senate, will be reintro- 
duced at the coming session, and it is 
predicted that it will pass both Houses 
of Congress and become law. It is a 
piece of legislation to remedy the wrongs 
done many mining men and organizations 
by the failure of the Government to carry 
out its obligations and agreements made 
during the war, in order to secure sup- 
plies of minerals necessary in carrying 
on the war. . 


The largest number of applications 
for complaint against unfair methods 
of competition on file since September 
1, 1925, are now before the Federal 
Trade Commission, numbering 505. 

Number of applications received has 
increased monthly since January 1 when 
the total was 406. Pending November 
1 were 262 inquiries preliminary to ap- 
plications for complaint. Four formal 
complaints were dismissed and two dis- 
posed of by cease and desist orders in 
October. 
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LAWFUL COMBINATIONS in INDUSTRY * 


By H. Montacuet 


Legal Obstacles Few—New Opportunities 


ne in the history of the 
antitrust laws has their in- 
terpretation by the Supreme 
Court and their administration 
by the Government been so sympathetic 
as now to the present and future need; 
of American business. 

Business men are only just beginning 
to realize what a variety of new and 
effective methods for stabilizing busi- 
ness at home and for extending business 
abroad have become available in conse- 
quence of recent decisions and rulings 
by the Supreme Court, the Department 
of Justice, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


LEGAL OBSTACLES Now ARE FEw 


More and bigger consolidations among 
producers, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, under proper conditions and with 
adequate legal safeguards, per- 
mitted and indeed invited by the present 
attitude of the courts and the Govern- 
ment. 

All that the anti-trust laws as now 
interpreted by the courts require in re- 
spect of consolidations is that enough 
competitors be left outside to insure 
effective outside competition, and that 
when consolidating companies that pre- 
viously have been in competition with 
one another care must be taken that 
such consolidations are accomplished by 
acquiring their assets and not their capi- 
tal stock. 

By avoiding unlawful acquisitions of 
capital stock, and by taking care to 
leave outside enough competitors to in- 
sure effective outside competition, such 
consolidations can now be set up in 
many industries in entire conformity to 
the law and with the utmost advantage 
to the public interest. 

Falling prices and diminishing profits 
are always an incentive to consolidation. 
With the present clarification of the 
law, more and bigger consolidations may 
soon be expected in a number of indus- 
tries that are now the worst sufferers 
from these conditions. 

Less than 20 years ago the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York City, 
second only to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the judiciz] system of 
the United States, laid down as its in- 
terpretation of the anti-trust laws that 
it would be unlawful for two express- 
men who happened to be doirg business 
across state lines to enter into a part- 
nership. 

Last spring the Supreme Court of the 
United States, passing upon the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, said that 
size, no matter how impressive, and 
power, no matter how great, unless they 
be exerted in the direction of evil, could 
not be a violation of the anti-trust laws. 

Between those two decisions, covering 
a period of less than 20 years, there has 
occurred a progress and a development 
in the interpretation of the anti-trust 
laws which it well behooves the busi- 
ness men of this country at the present 
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time fully to appreciate. During the 
last 15 years the Supreme Court of the 
United States in one case has held that 
it was entirely lawful for a company 
making shoe machinery to combine 
within its control 70 percent of three 
non-competing groups of the shoe ma- 
chinery of the country; in another case 
it has held that it was entirely lawful 
for the United States Steel Corporation 
to combine within its control 50 percent 
of the steel business of the country; and 
in the case which I have just referred 
to, of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, it has held that it was entirely 
consistent with the anti-trust laws for a 
single company to com.ne within its 
control 64 percent of the harvesting ma- 
chinery of the country. 
_ We have now reached the time when 
it may truly be said that never in the 
history of the anti-trust laws has there 
been ever such complete sympathy be- 
tween business, the Government, and the 
courts, as to the necessity of interpret- 
ing the anti-trust laws in such fashion 
as shall be compatible and consistent 
with the present and future needs of 
American business. 

What has brought this about? It is 
a long story; but primarily it is the 
gradual realization on the part of busi- 
ness, Government, the courts, and the 
public, that there are advantages in 
consolidation and in combined action 
which were not realized 20 years or even 
15 years ago. 


Business, Government, the 
courts. and the public have at 
last appreciated the social bene- 
fits that flow from mass pro- 
duction, reduced manufacturing and 
distributing costs, higher standards of 
wages and living, and the increased pur- 
chasing power of the entire nation. — 

Mass production, and the great social 
and humanitarian benefits which have 
resulted from mass production, as we 
have seen them develop during the past 
15 years, are accountable, more than 
any other cause, for this new attitude on 
the part of the Government, the public 
and the courts. 

The miracle of a rising wage scale 
and a declining price scale and dimin- 
ishing costs of production and distribu- 
tion, which America now presents to 
the world, has taught this lesson to the 
Government, the public and the courts. 

Mass production, the reduced costs of 
production and distribution which have 
followed in its wake, the higher stand- 
ards of wages, and the correspondingly 
higher standards of living which higher 
wages have brought about, have raised 
the purchasing power of our people to 
the unprecedented figure of 89 billions 
of dollars last year, and have finally put 
this country in the position where its 
prosperity, fed by this large consumer 
demand, through this high scale of liv- 
ing, through these high wages, through 
these low distribution and manufactur- 
ing costs, and resting finally on mass 
production, has made America the marvel 
of the world. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in 15 years the courts should have en- 
tirely reconstructed their notions as t« 
consolidations. 

There is, as some of you know, in the 
Department of Justice, under the regime 
of the present Attorney General Sar- 
gent, and the Assistant to the Attorney 
General, Colonel William J. Donovan, a 
committee which at the present time is 
functioning on such anti-trust problems 
as lawyers and men of industry may 
submit to them. 

From my contact with this committee 
and with Colonel Donovan, I should like 
now publiclv to pay my trioute to the 
great accomplishment which the Depart- 
ment of Justice and particularly Colonel 
Donovan has achieved. 

The great honor of having, for the 
time being, at least, eliminated the anti- 
trust question from American politics, 
must be paid to the present administra- 
tion, and particularly to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and more pzrticularly 
to Colonel Donovan. 

I am not going into the details as to 
the mode in which these matters are 
handled in the Department of Justice, 
except to say that in my contact with 
the department during the past few 
years I have found them just as recep- 
tive to these considerations which I have 
discussed here as any men in this audi- 
ence could possibly be. 


MorRE AND BETTER CONSOLIDATIONS 


There are various patterns which can 
now be followed with respect of putting 
together these consolidations. 
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Without pretending to discuss the de- 
tails of your own business, I can say 
that, looking at it from the point of view 
of an outside lawyer, the opportunity 
for further consvlications in the mining 
industry is quite beyond the apprecia- 
tion of most men ia the industry that I 
have talked with, so long as you observe 
twe primary rules; first, that in any 
consolidation that you set up you leave 
sufficient outside competition to insure 
that there will still be some competition 
in the industry; and second, that in 
putting together your combination you 
avoid acquiring the stock of competing 
companies, but instead of that simply 
acquire assets. 

If you will steer clear of these two 
shoals, you can accomplish, so far as 
the anti-trust laws are concerned, con- 
solidation to an extent that most busi- 
ness men do not now appreciate. 


What possibilities this holds in respect 
of the mining industry—coal mining 
particularly—must be perfectly clear to 
you. 

I have read, within the past year, 
many complaints from men in the coal 
industry on the limitations which they 
feel themselves under by virtue of the 
anti-trust laws, most of which limita- 
tions are in my opinion absolutely non- 
existent, if, simply with the amount of 
guidance that any qualified lawyer is 
capable of giving, they would be careful 
to avoid those two shoals which I spoke 
of, in setting up their consolidations. 

Most of the difficulties with respect of 
consolidations—particularly in the oil in- 
dustry and the mining industry—have 
not been legal difficulties—the Supreme 
Court has cleared most of those up for 
us—but have been the natural difficul- 
ties of arriving at the prices at which 
the properties can be brought into the 
consolidations. 

Speaking by and large, the time has 
gone by when the anti-trust laws can be 
blamed if business men do not at the 
present time consolidate. 

This is soon going to be appreciated, 
and there is going to be, in many indus- 
tries, and particularly in your own, a 
much stronger movement toward con- 
solidation than you now see. 

Falling prices and diminishing profits 
are always an incentive to consolidation. 
When it is more generally realized to 
how great an extent the anti-trust laws 
have ceased to be an impediment in 
respect of consolidations, both in pro- 
duction and in distribution, and when 
falling prices and diminishing profits 
have made it easier trading to arrive at 
the prices at which the properties shall 
be brought into the consolidations, there 
will be more consolidations. 

Well-selected, well-managed and well- 
financed consolidations of producers, 
manufacturers and distributors may 
achieve substantial economies in produc- 
tion and distribution in many industries, 
and what is even more important may 
bestow upon the community the even 
humanitarian values resulting 
rom these economies. 

Such consolidations, so long as they 
remain true to sound business and legal 
principles, can today rely upon the 
hearty good-will of the courts, the Gov- 
ernment and the public. 

I have purposely refrained, because of 
my contact with some units in your in- 
dustry, from here discussing any specific 
consolidations in the mining industry, but 
before passing to another subject, I 
would like again, with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable, to urge you 
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gentlemen in the mining industry to wake 
up to the fact that the anti-trust laws 
are now being construed on the 1927 
model of thought, and not the 1907 model 
of thought. 

It is your duty, in my humble opin- 
ion, before you take as final some warn- 
ing that this or that may not be done 
under the anti-trust laws to have the 
matter scrutinized from the point of 
view of what is the present attitude of 
the Department of Justice, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the courts them- 
selves. 

Anyone who looks at it from the pres- 
ent point of. view will find, I prophesy, 
in nine cases out of ten, that many of 
the difficulties you thought existed do 
not exist. 

While there are enough other difficul- 
ties, in setting up a consolidation, agree- 
ing on the prices at which the proper- 
ties shall be taken in, and agreeing on 
the personnel and policy of the manage- 
ment of consolidated company, the legal 
difficulties have, most fortunately, fallen 
into second place. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRADE ASSO- 
CIATIONS 

Now, there is another line of change 
which has taken place in the anti-trust 
laws during the past 20 years, and that 
is as to what can be done in respect of 
trade associations. 

Up until six years ago it was doubt- 
ful how far any trade association could 
go in compiling and disseminating trade 
statistics. 

As late as 1921 and 1922 there was 
the greatest peril, under the Supreme 
Court decision up to that time, as to 
what could safely be done. 

Then ensued, on the part of Secretary 
Hoover and some other gentlemen whom 
I see here—I am referring to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers— 
what I regard as one of the most valu- 
able educational campaigns ever carried 
on in this country—all the more valuable 
because it was done so persistently in 
season and out of season. 

Secretary Hoover called attention to 
the extraordinary situation in which we 
were placed by these Supreme Court de- 
cisions and this attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Justice which, if carried to their 
logical extent, seemed to prevent trade 
associations from disseminating essen- 
tial information and to require every 
business man to do business blindfolded. 

That was the period, you may recall, 
when it was considered doubtful whether 
a trade association could collect from 
its members and then disseminate among 
its members statistics as to production, 
stocks on hand, sales and other trade 
information necessary to enable each 
producer and distributor to regulate his 
business with full knowledge of the con- 
dition of the market. 

Happily, all this has been cleared up, 
largely, I think, because of the fact that 
our courts, alive to the new social values 
uncovered by this campaign of educa- 
tion, finally saw that knowledge was not 
a crime, and finally realized what, up 
until that time, nobody except Secretary 
Hoover had ever made clear, and that 
is that over-production, which formerly 
the courts had regarded as a fortunate 
circumstance which gave the consumer 
a chance to get products at a less price, 
was really, in the long run, a socially 
diseased condition. 

No one who has ever read that report 
of the Committee on Unemployment, 
which Secretary Hoover and President 
Harding created in the fall of 1921, can 
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come away without realizing that absence 
of knowledge of what the conditions of 
business are, with the result that manu- 
facturers and producers keep on blindly 
manufacturing and producing without 
knowledge of the state of the market, is 
a tremendously ruinous thing to the 
entire country. 

Knowledge is a virtue, and not a 
crime, was what the Supreme Court in 
substance said in two epoch-making de- 
cisions in 1925. 

If a trade association chooses to make 
itself the vehicle by which such statistics 
are gathered and disseminated, the Su- 
preme Court continued, it is to be praised 
and not prosecuted, providing always it 
refrains from making any agreements as 
to what its prices shall be. 

The Supreme Court has finally learned 
this lesson: 

Knowledge, and the action which in- 
telligent men take in the light of knowl- 
edge, will, in the long run, tend to pro- 
duce such an evenness with respect of 
conditions of prosperity that everybody 
will profit by it. 

This is much to be preferred over an 
alternate condition of feast and famine, 
of high peaks and low valleys, which, 
as recently as four or five years ago, the 
courts seemed to regard as inevitable as 
the weather, and merely as an occasion 
by which the consumer might be able to 
get something at a lower price, and, 
therefore, the community might benefit 


y it. 

We have only just begun to sense the 
blessings to which these changes may 
reach in the future. 

The statistical control that industry is 
now exercising over the business cycle, 
which was finally held lawful in these 
Supreme Court decisions, is today still 
unperfected and scarcely two years old. 

In the two years that elapsed since 
1925 we have accomplished another 
miracle in economic history, by continu- 
ing prosperity at a higher point than it 
has ever attained before, either as to 
the amount of prosperity, or its duration. 


GREATER CONTROL OVER BUSINESS CYCLE 

More and stronger trade associations, 
organized under proper conditions and 
with adequate legal safeguards, are fore- 
shadowed by recent decisions and rul- 
ings of the Supreme Court, the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Over-production, business depression 
and unemployment, it is now realized, 
are comparable only to disease in the 
devastating and far-reaching injuries 
that they inflict upon the morale and 
well-being of the entire nation. 

Whatever will facilitate a closer adap- 
tation of production and distribution to 
the requirements of demand will serve 
to bring under human control one of the 
most baleful causes of human unhappi- 
ness. 

Trade associations are better fitted 
for this work than any other human 
agency. ‘They have the facilities, and 
the law now gives them the right, so 
long as they avoid all unlawful price 
agreements, to collect and disseminate 
accurate statistics regarding production, 
stocks on hand, sales, and all other trade 
information necessary to enable each 
producer and distributor to regulate his 
business with full knowledge of the con- 
dition of the market. 

Trade associations, if they perform 
this work in the manner now approved 
by the law, can confer upon mankind a 
benefaction approximating the control 
of disease by modern hygiene. 
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The opportunities which this may 
present to your own industry have al- 
ready been shown by the action recently 
taken by the copper industry in setting 
up the Copper Institute for the purpose 
of collecting and disseminating more de- 
tailed statistics than those previously 
collected and disseminated by the Bu- 
reau of Metal Statistics. 


Knowledge, more knowledge, and still 
.more knowledge, is what the public, the 
courts, the government, as well as busi- 
ness, now demand. 

If the accomplishments of the next 10 
years approximate the accomplishments 
of the last two years since this new 
freedom has been won and exercised by 
business, we are on the eve of what can 
almost be described as a new millen- 
nium. 

Time fails me to mention any except 
the high points. 

I should like to describe the new at- 
titude toward business evinced by the 
Federal Trade Commission, whose em- 
re used to be chiefly on prosecutions, 

ut which now, under a wiser régime, is 
devoting itself more and more to becom- 
ing the vehicle by which various indus- 
tries through their trade associations or 
otherwise may discuss the evils which 
they would like, if possible, to eliminate. 

Business men now utilize the commis- 
sion as a means by which trade confer- 
ences can be brought together for a full 
discussion of the evils in their industries, 
to the end that they may by mutual 
agreement formulate plans and practices 
which will eliminate well-recognized 
evils in those industries. 

As an illustration of self-government 
in business, this is something which the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States very properly has most enthusi- 
astically commended. 


NEw FREEDOM FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


One other point before I sit down, and 
that is the new attitude with respect of 
foreign trade. A great deal of foolish- 
ness has in the past been talked about 
foreign trade. A great deal of aspira- 
tion has not been realized, and those of 
us who have had any contact with the 
situation have learned to speak with con- 
siderable diffidence. There are, however, 
some things in respect of foreign trade 
which it is worth while for business at 
the present time to know, even though 
perhaps the time for utilizing this new 
knowledge may be somewhat in the 
future. 

In 1918 the Webb Export Trade Act 
was passed. Unfortunately it seemed to 
be the view, on the part of those inter- 
preting and administering the Webb Act 
during the first five or six years of its 
existence, that there must be an abso- 
lutely iron-clad form of organization be- 
fore any of the benefits of the Webb Act 
could be utilized, with the result that, 
except for a few associations, of which 
the Copper Export Association was the 
chief example, relatively few industries 
felt that they could afford absolutely to 
throw into the discard each unit with its 
own export department, and pool their 
future in one single selling organiza- 
tion, which should be intrusted with the 
sales for all those units, 

This interpretation was quite contrary 
to the true meaning of the law, and in 
due time better counsels prevailed. 

Again, credit must be given to Secre- 
tary Hoover. 

At the request of the Silver Producers’ 
Committee, Secretary Hoover, in 1923 
and 1924, with the aid of this commit- 
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tee, formulated some questions on which 
rulings were obtained from the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the rulings were 
published at the end of July, 1924. 

Here, for the first time, there was a 
clear statement by the government that 
it was not necessary in order to get the 
benefits of the Webb Act to adopt any 
such purely artificial form of organiza- 
tion, but that it was quite sufficient, so 
long as the domestic trade of the coun- 
try was not in any way restrained, if 
any group of American producers or 
manufacturers or their various export 
departments chose to form a Webb Act 
Association for the simple purpose of 
agreeing among themselves on the prices 
at which their respective export depart- 
ments should individually and _ sepa- 
rately sell in foreign trade. 

For various reasons, quite apart from 
the law, this has not, to the present time, 
been utilized to the extent that some time 
it may. 

What I wish now to emphasize is that 
this new liberty, with the complete ap- 
proval of every department of the gov- 
ernment, has at last been conferred upon 
the American export trade. 

On that same occasion still another 
ruling was made, which some time may 
be of the greatest value to us. 

Any group having gotten together 
under the Webb Law may now agree 
with foreign competitors as to the prices 
at which the American group and its 
foreign competitors shall sell in a for- 
eign market. 


FOREIGN CARTELS ARE Not A MENACE 


Stouter, stronger and more flexible 
methods for organizing against foreign 
competition, and for cooperating with 
foreign competition, according as Ameri- 
can interests may require, are now per- 
mitted and indeed invited by the latest 
interpretations of the anti-trust laws. 

Increased foreign competition, accel- 
erated in large degree by the aid of our 
own foreign investments, is now imping- 
ing not only upon American export 
trade but also in some degree upon the 
American home market. 

Much unnecessary alarm over this 
situation has been expressed by some 
newspapers and a few officials. This 
alarm is not shared, however, save in 
exceptional industries, by the business 
men and officials who are most familiar 
with actual conditions here and in 
Europe. 

If in the future conditions should 
change and there should ever arise any 
sound cause for alarm, there are many 
means, hitherto unused and undreamed 
of, that are wholly within the permis- 
sion and invitation of these recent inter- 
pretations of the anti-trust laws, which 
may effectively be utilized in order to 
preserve American business in the vol- 
ume necessary to maintain the mass pro- 
duction, the low manufacturing and dis- 
tributing costs, the high standard of 
wages and living, and the present volume 
of purchasing power, on which American 
prosperity is now absolutely dependent. 

We are hearing a great deal about 
foreign cartels. If the time ever comes 
for us to sit around the same table and 
negotiate with them, it is quite conceiv- 
able, for the purpose of holding some 
of our foreign markets, that we may 
avail ourselves of these recent rulings 
under the Webb Act. The copper indus- 
try has already done so. This may ex- 
tend to other branches of your industry. 
The opportunity of negotiating, of put- 
ting yourself on an equality with the 
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foreign producers, of agreeing with them 
as regards the prices which shall be 
charged by them and by you in foreign 
trade, may some time save a market to 
America, which otherwise might not be 
saved. The export trade which this 
country has, small though it be rela- 
tively to our domestic trade, is a back 
log which may some day be extremely 
important to us. 

Other new opportunities and new 
methods are also available, in conse- 
quence of this new temper on the part 
of the government and the courts. I am 
convinced, from the questions that are 
daily being put to me, that business men 
have not yet caught up with the pos- 
sibilities of what may be done in respect 
to stabilizing business at home, and in- 
creasing business abroad, by reason of 
recent interpretations of the anti-trust 
laws by the courts, the Department of 
Justice, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

The time has gone by when the govern- 
ment of this country, or the courts of 
this country, can be charged with being 
economic illiterates. 

There is an appreciation on the part 
both of those interpreting the laws, and 
those administering the government, that 
the present well being of America and 
prosperity for which we are admired 
throughout the world, depends on the 
continuation of the sequence of events 
which has obtained during the past three 
or four years, namely, the consolidation 
of industry, the exchange of informa- 
tion, and more latitude in respect of 
what we can do in export trade; that 
without this new freedom we can not 
continue our present scale of wages in 
this country; but that if we have that 
freedom, we can repeat, year after year, 
to the admiration of the world, the 
present miracle of high wages, low prices, 
diminishing costs, and increasing pros- 
perity throughout the rank and file of 
our entire American life. 


EXPLORATIONS IN ALASKA 


The Interior Department announces 
the completion of the field work of an- 
other exploratory expedition in Alaska 
by the Geological Survey and the bring- 
ing back of maps and information re- 
garding a tract of more than 2,000 
square miles in the Alaska Range and 
adjacent country on the west side of 
Cook Inlet, in the environs of Mount 
Spurr, that has hitherto been shown as 
a blank area on all authoritative maps. 
This exploration is one of the series that 
the Geological Survey has been making 
throughout the last 30 years. The party 
consisted of S. R. Capps, geologist in 
charge; R. H. Sargent, topographic engi- 
neer, and four camp men. Transporta- 
tion in the field of the necessary provi- 
sions, supplies, and equipment for 100 
days was furnished by a pack train of 
15 horses. From the time when the 
party landed at Trading Bay, on the 
west side of Cook Inlet, about the middle 
of June, until it returned to that place 
at the end of the field season, about the 
middle of September, the members were 
entirely out of communication with the 
rest of the world and saw no human 
beings other than one another. 
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WILL MODIFICATION of the SHERMAN LAW SOLVE COAL’S 


LARGEST PROBLEM?* 


By WALTER GORDON MERRITTt 


Anti-Trust Laws Determine Our Industrial 


6 Sey fact that we are here 
to discuss this subject; the 
fact that there has been as- 
signed to the Assistant Attor- 
ney General a discussion of a 
possible. modification of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Law; the 
fact that there have been or- 
ganizations from time to time 
that have in the past given 
very serious consideration of the anti- 
trust law, all indicate a serious restless- 
ness in connection with this law, and the 
fundamental policy which it imposes 
upon us. 


We are, after all, dealing with the 
question as to what shall be the public 
policy of this country as to the use of 
economic power, on the part of economic 
combinations or aggregations. We recog- 
nize that collective action exercises a 
power for good or ill far beyond that 
which can be exercised by individuals, 
and that, therefore, it should carry with 
it certain responsibility and restraint 
commensurate with its great power. Let 
us also recognize that these antitrust 
laws have a greater dignity and standing 
in connection with our industrial theories 
than do most laws. It might not be 
amiss to call them institutions, as they, 
to a large extent, determine the indus- 
trial institutions of this country. Colonel 
Donovan on various occasions has re- 
ferred to them as an underlying philos- 
ophy of human relationships, and that, 
I am sure, is not an exaggerated state- 
ment of their significance. These laws 
do determine our industrial liberties, our 
industrial relationships, and they have 
some effect, whether to promote or re- 
tard, our industrial progress and growth. 
They have been in existence since the 
development of modern industry in this 
country along the more modern lines. 
So they do represent, gentlemen, what 
may be fairly called an industrial insti- 
tution. 

The question often arises as to what is 
wrong with them; what causes this rest- 
lessness which brings us here especially 
to discuss this subject? After listening 
to Mr. Montague we rather gather the 
idea that there is nothing radically wrong 
with them, and that the liberalization of 
interpretation of these laws by our courts 
make them adaptable to modern busi- 
ness. 


If the labor unions were here they 
would not agree with that. Of all sec- 
tions or units of society, they are the 
most clear and definite as to their criti- 
cism of those laws. And their criticism 
is based upon fuller information and 
fuller understanding than is the criticism 
of some of the business men who may 
have stubbed their toes upon some of 
those laws. 


“No one e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


* Address delivered before Thirtieth Annual 
Convention of The American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1927. 

+ Counsel, Anthracite Operators’ Conference. 
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Liberties, Industrial Relationships, And Affect 
Our Industrial Progress—Modification For Coal 
Industry Must Consider Fundamentals Such As 
Protection Of Industrial Liberty, And How 
Great Sacrifice The Industry Is Willing To 
Endure To Accomplish The Desired End 


Blank & Stoller 
Walter Gordon Merritt 


And so it is very easy, if the law gets 
in your way or if the law challenges 
your conduct, that you should reach the 
conclusion that such a law is wrong, and 
that you should fail to take into account 
other aspects and other consequences of 
that law with which you are unfamiliar. 

I join with Mr. Montague in stating 
that the Department of Justice, as at 
present administered, is conducting its 
work under the antitrust laws with 
greater intelligence, with more impartial 
fearlessness, than has any other Depart- 
ment of Justice in previous administra- 
tions. 

But, notwithstanding all that is said, 
we do have this restlessness under our 
antitrust laws, we do have speakers rep- 
resentative of capital journeying around 
the country speaking of the antitrust 
laws as a menace to industry, referring 
to the institutions of Europe which do 
not have such strong antitrust laws, and 
saying that we should adapt ourselves to 
the European institutions. 

There is no harmony in the views. 
Some say that the anti-trust laws are 


not sufficiently retarding the 
development of large aggre- 
gations; others say that they 
are too restrictive. And labor 
says that they are interfering 
with the freedom of labor 
unions. 

The anti-trust laws imply 
noninterference with business 
by government. That may 
seem to you a contradiction in terms, 
but it is not so in fact. In effect, 
they say that neither private citizens 
nor government shall interfere with eco- 
nomic laws in private business. But if 
you ask Congress to change these laws 
so that private citizens can interfere with 
economic laws by artificial combinations 
which destroy competition, the Govern- 
ment is going to say, “We are going to 
have a hand in the conduct of business.” 
Today government stands on the side- 
lines and says that these economic laws 
of competition, of supply and demand, 
shall be allowed to work out with full 
freedom. They say, “We will not step 
into the arena and stop them”; and they 
stretch out the strong hand of govern- 
ment so you shall not step into the arena 
and stop them. In other words, competi- 
tion becomes the law and order of indus- 
try which it is the duty of government 
to maintain; and the freedom of competi- 
tion is the thing which leads to our 
philosophy of government noninterfer- 
ence. We also establish the Trade Com- 
mission, which says “There shall be no 
unfair competition.” In other words, 
while government stands on the side- 
lines and watches the economic battle 
proceed, it is at least going to see that 
in the economic battle no one shall hit 
below the belt. So the anti-trust laws 
are, in effect, noninterference laws, 
simply holding people back from inter- 
fering with economic development, with 
the understanding that free and fair 
competition shall prevail. 


Competition becomes the regulator of 
prices and of business. Remove com- 
petition and you remove that regulation; 
remove that regulation and you are going 
to have another kind of governmental 
regulation. No one can think as they 
diagnose the public psychology, and par- 
ticularly our political psychology, that 
human selfishness, as it expresses itself 
in business, will be allowed free scope 
in business without any regulation. 
Since when did human power ever stop 
at the portals of justice? What group 
of human beings reaches up to the peg 
and takes down and puts on its own 
bridle? These very antitrust laws which 
seem to me to make noninterference with 
business possible speak an economic and 
political creed that if the public protects 
liberty, liberty will protect the public; 
protect competition, and competition will 
regulate in the public interest. Remove 
that protection and in present-day tend- 
encies you may substitute a kind of pub- 
lie protection which is less acceptable. 
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The American conception of industrial 
liberty is different from that of any other 
country. We have long passed beyond 
the stage where we believe liberty is 
merely a question of the form of govern- 
ment, whether it be a monarchy, an 
oligarchy, or a democracy, or mere 
guaranty against violence. In our work- 
a-day life it is equally important that we 
be protected in our liberty to serve the 
public by pursuing an economic career. 

If you repeal the antitrust laws or 
modify your conception that they are a 
protection of liberty, you are fundamen- 
tally altering the entire nature of your 
industrial institutions. Take, for in- 
stance, the great mass of your labor 
litigations, from the Danbury Hatters’ 
case in 1902, where a comparatively 
small manufacturer in Danbury, Conn., 
was protected in his rights and liberties 
from the attack of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in its boycott of his 
customers from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific; then follow down to the case of the 
Bedford Stone Company, last April, 
where it was held that labor could not 
refuse to work with products on a build- 
ing simply because those products came 
from an open shop. In the Hatters’ Case 
it was stated that the purpose was to 
protect the “liberty of the trader,” and 
subsequent cases have “carried on.” 
Within that period of a quarter of a 
century you will find industrial liberty 
protected in many cases, and that it is 
dependent for its protection, in a very 
large degree, upon our antitrust laws. 

I have taken the labor cases for illus- 
tration, but the same principle applies to 
a combination of business men to put a 
competitor out of business. So I have 
come to the phase which I used in an 
address, over a year and a half ago, when 
I called these statutes liberty laws. 
Whatever you may feel as to the re- 
strictions of the antitrust laws, they are, 
by and large, a protection of liberty, 
rather than a restriction of liberty. 
They announce the principle that the 
channels of trade and commerce shall be 
kept free and open, so that the products 
of any producer, employer or employe, 
may flow freely through interstate chan- 
nels to the markets of the nation, where 
every citizen may exercise his right of 
commercial suffrage in determining which 
product he cares to purchase; may exer- 
cise what I sometimes like to call his 
sovereign right of choice. These laws 
keep these channels of trade free and 
open so that if anybody seeks to become 
the aggressor and interfere with the lib- 
erties of another, his conduct in that 
regard is checked on the general theory 
that there is a public benefit and a public 
protection, in addition to being a pro- 
tection to the individual producer, in 
having these various products flowing 
to the markets of the nation where each 
may choose as he sees fit. 

We started about 1887, in passing the 
interstate commerce act, the primary 
purpose of which was to prevent rebates 
and discrimination on the part of the 
railroads, so that the producers might 
each receive fair and impartial service 
from the railroads. That was one step 
in the direction of liberty. In 1890 we 
passed the antitrust law which, as I have 
already stated to you, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, is a protection of 
the liberty of the trader. We passed a 
federal reserve act, and one of its pur- 
poses is to see that the opportunities for 
credit, and banking facilities, are freely 
extended. And finally, as the apex of 
this developing volume of law, all de- 


signed for the protection of liberty in 
industry, we passed the Federal Trade 
Commission act, which declared unlawful 
all unfair methods of competition. 

Starting with the origin of this coun- 
try, with its Declaration of Independence, 
which was dedicated primarily to the 
principle of individualism, and running 
down through all these stages of which 
I speak, we have but developed the con- 
sistent policy that the best benefits in a 
country are to be. maintained by this 
freedom which insures liberty to every 
man, which gives its protection to every 
man, and which rewards him, as nearly 
as can be done, in accordance with his 
individual worth. 

That does not mean that there is any 
legal objection to an organization of em- 
ployers, or any legal objection to a com- 
bination of employes, but it does mean 
that there is also the right to remain 
unorganized, whether it be employer or 
employe. It does not mean that volun- 
tary associations are not lawful and 
proper, but it does condemn involuntary 
associations which are built up, not by 
service to the public but by a system of 
aggression which seeks to put out of 
business any person which does not care 
to join the association. 

Great Britain, in 1902, thought that it 
could completely do away with all re- 
strictions in competition, and so a law 
was passed putting such combinations 
beyond the reach of civil process. What 
was the result? Twenty-five years later, 
after the general strike in that country, 
they found that combinations if uncurbed 
may become a public menace, and they 
have sought to pass fair regulations on 
the economic power of groups which at- 
tempt to coerce government. 

In discussing this problem from the 
point of view of the coal industry, it is 
not possible to commence merely with a 
discussion of the needs and problems of 
a particular industry. At the threshold 
of any such discussion lie all these funda- 
mental principles of which I have spoken; 
all those fundamental principles and 
questions of which Colonel Donovan 
speaks as human relationships, the fun- 
damental questions of our industrial in- 
stitutions. 

Before you can intelligently debate the 
application of the question of amend- 
ments to a particular industry you must 
face the question, as a matter of social 
policy, as to what price you, as members 
of a particular industry, are willing to 
pay to accomplish some definite thing 
which you think you should be allowed 
to accomplish. The question is whether 
you can accomplish what you want to 
accomplish without paying the price of 
the complete surrender of this concept of 
industrial liberty. In the anthracite in- 
dustry, as a specific example, I presume 
it may well be said that the protection of 
the public from extortionate prices in 
that industry comes from outside of the 
industry—the competition from other 
fuels and, therefore, as a matter of eco- 
nomics, if the operators were given the 
unrestricted right to combine within 
their own ranks, so that there would be 
no competition within its own ranks, the 
public would be amply protected by other 
fuels, because the prices could not be 


- increased because.-of this outside com- 


petition by other fuels.. Moreover, in the 
absence of the antitrust law the anthra- 
cite producers could get their coal to the 
public markets in a more efficient way, 
saving a dollar or two in distribution. 
That is a special case, but, of course, no 
one supposes that Congress is going to 
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pass any law giving an anthracite opera- 
tor such an opportunity. Even if that in- 
dustry had that special privilege it would 
have to be at the sacrifice of individual 
liberty, to make a thorough job of it. 
Because of the necessity of controlling a 
dealer who would not come into the com- 
bination, or the producer who would not 
come voluntarily into this combination, 
they would have to be demolished by the 
Juggernaut car. 


In_the. bituminous industry,.I under- - 


stand the tendency is for mines to go out 
of existence at the time, of a buyer’s 
market, and come into existence at the 
time of a seller’s market. To whom are 
you willing to give the power to stop 
the excess or uneconomic operations? 
Frivate persons? Some government tri- 
bunal? If so, you are people of greater 
courage than I think you are. But if 
you attempted to put that power in any 
governmental tribunal, again you have 
sacrificed what I have called this concept 
of industrial liberty. 

In the oil industry we have still a more 
embarrassing situation, because we have 
a natural resource, where the oil is 
bubbling out and must be taken care of 
in some way. The result is that it is often 
thrown upon the markets in a very waste, 


ful way. To stop this there is rationing - 


going on in connection with certain wells, 
notwithstanding the antitrust laws. If 
we were governed by a monarchy which 
could lay out a paper program, it might 
put the oil industry on a basis which 
would make production more stable and 
less wasteful. Perhaps the time will 
come when there will be made an excep- 
tion in the law with respect to natural 
resources, merely for the purpose of con- 
servation. But if that is done, it will 
be done on the theory that those dealing 
with natural resources are subject to 
greater restrictions of their liberty than 
those who are dealing with other than 
natural resources. 

If there is a serious endeavor to amend 
the antitrust laws, the situation will be 
fraught with serious dangers. The dan- 
ger, in my mind, is that the business man, 
through misinformation finding there is 
something that he wants to do which he 
can not do under these laws, may be 
inclined to unite with organizations like 
the American Federation of Labor, to 
wipe out the antitrust laws, and in the 
course of years this partnership might 
gain sufficient headway to completely 
change these institutions of liberties, and 
completely demolish these antitrust laws 
which have been of so great advantage 
to us in the development of our industry. 

When you are considering your own 
problems, when you are considering an 
amendment which would be of benefit to 
you particular industry, ask yourself this 
question: Can you protect industrial lib- 
erty and accomplish your end? If you 
can not, are you willing to sacrifice this 
concept of industrial liberty in order to 
accomplish this end which you want to 
accomplish in your particular industry? 
Those are the fundamentals which we 
must all bear in mind, and they are 
deeply rooted in the character of our 
American people, as well as in our insti- 
tutions. A self-reliant people, who have 
done a world of experimentation for the 
good of the country as a whole, have done 
a world of pioneering in developing a 
new country, does not wish to abandon 
entirely its principles of individualism 
for the principles of coerced collective 
action on the part of organized groups 

In this country there has been reservea 
to employers (Continued on page 41) 
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By A. Scott THOMPSON+ 


ZINC INDUSTRY and the SHERMAN LAW* 


Zinc Miner In Tri-State District Has No V oice In 


Zinc Industry and 
the Sherman Law” as a 
subject indicates little that en- 
ables one to foresee the na- 
ture of the discussion that 
might follow. It might pro- 
ceed along any one of various 
lines. Not being engaged in mining, 
and to a certain extent unwilling to 
hazard a guess as to causes of the 
troubles of the industry, the writer will 
not attempt to discuss problems of 
zinc except by incidental reference 
thereto. Indulgence is asked, however, 
while an active member of the bar, who 
has watched the development and 
growth of the great zinc mining fields of 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri, known 
as the “Tri-State District,” makes some 
observations that have occurred to him 
while serving in a professional way those 
interested in the welfare of this district. 
With only a limited knowledge of the 
smelting or refining end of the zinc in- 
dustry, such remarks as may be made 
are necessarily limited to a study of con- 
ditions existing among producers of zinc 
concentrates in this field, where for a 
number of years over 60 percent of the 
zinc concentrates mined in the United 
States have been taken from the ground. 
It is apparent, however, that problems 
affecting a district producing so heavily 
of a given product must be of some con- 
sequence to the entire industry. 

It is quite apparent to any informed 
person today that the demand for zinc 
is not keeping pace with world produc- 
tion, and this results in one certain 
fact: a narrowing of the margin be- 
tween cost of production and sale price 
of the output. Exportation of zinc 
from the United States in concentrate 
or metallic form is today a minor factor. 
Imports likewise are unimportant fac- 
tors because of our wise tariffs. With- 
out the present tariff duties many do- 
mestic producers would be driven out 
of the business. The situation today 
finds the miner of zinc in this country 
largely limited to a home market for his 
product. Domestic production is today 
outrunning home consumption. This is 
caused in part at least by improved 
processes for treatment of ores, and in 
part by the unintelligent practice of 
mining zinc in quantities in excess of the 
reasonable demands of the domestic con- 
sumer. 

The Tri-State District is peculiar in 
some respects. Mining operations are 
carried on by no less.than 109 separately 
owned companies. The nature of the 
titles held and ore bodies found require 
operations on small acreage units, tesult- 
ing today in at least 204 mines being 
fully improved with necessary concen- 
trating equipment at considerable capi- 
tal outlay. Most of the mining acreage 
is being held on term leases requiring 
continuous work. It is the one district 
where the output is not contracted over 


* Address delivered before Thirtieth Annual 
Convention of The American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1927. 

+ Attorney at law, Miami, Oklahoma. 
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Setting Price For His Product—Wisdom Of 
Selecting Government Commission With Power 
To Approve Conduct Advanced For Considera- 
tion—Situation Confronting District Outlined 


A. Scott Thompson 


a period of time but instead is sold 
weekly in the open market to represen- 
tatives of smelters. These representa- 
tives, about 15 in number, reside in the 
district and attempt to secure their re- 
quirements on Saturday of each week. 
Some of the mine operators have been 
unkind enough to suggest the absence 
of any open market, and at least it may 
be said that competition in buying has 
not been excessively evident in prices 
offered. 

Mr. J. D. Conover, secretary of the 
Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Producers 
Association, from a careful study of data 
collected by that organization, has said 
that the average cost of producing con- 
centrates in this district over the last 44 
months has been $44.30 per ton, while 
the average market price for zinc con- 
centrates for the same period has been 
between $45 and $46 per ton. The mar- 
ket price today for the same product is 
about $34.50 per ton. 

The smelter buyer on the other hand 
insists that his mounting costs are 
rapidly wiping out the margin between 
price paid for concentrates and price re- 
ceived for his finished product. 

The zinc miner in the Tri-State Dis- 
trict today has no voice in setting the 
price on his output. He takes that which 
is offered or does not market his product. 
The buyer offers that which he says is 
justified by the current market quota- 
tions for zinc metal. 


If the miner and the zinc 
ore buyer are correctly stating 
their respective positions, then 
we have the remarkable spec- 
tacle of a great industry 
rapidly exhausting a valuable 
natural resource without ap- 
preciable profit to either branch. 

With this condition in mind, can we 
not agree that the zinc industry in its 
every branch is entitled to receive a price 
for its product that will at least insure 
return of capital cost and a reasonable 
profit on the investment, taking into ac- 
count the hazards of the business? 

Assuming, but not knowing, that the 
zinc metal market is free and uncon- 
trolled, is it not a serious condition in 
which the industry finds itself? 

What has been done that tends toward 
alleviation of this condition? What 
other steps might be taken? 

First, has there been any attempt by 
the mine operators to correct the evil of 
overproduction? In the Tri-State Field 
there has, for four years, been a real 
attempt made in the only legally pos- 
sible way—that is, by education through 
the activities of an operators’ trade asso- 
ciation. All available data concerning 
zinc have been distributed regularly 
among operator members. These statis- 
tics have dealt with average costs of 
production, weekly amount of production 
and sales, stocks on hand, production of 
other districts, and other permissible 
data enabling the receiving member to 
intelligently visualize the industry as a 
whole, and thus determine the sound 
business policy to pursue. The oper- 
ators were advised of the limitations 
placed on business by the Federal Anti- 
Trust Statutes, also of the limitations 
placed on the activities of trade asso- 
ciations by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in American Column & 
Lumber Co. v. United States, 257 U. S. 
377, wherein the court said: 


“It has been repeatedly held by this 
court that the purpose of this stat- 
ute is to maintain free competition in 
interstate commerce, and that any 
concerted action by any combination 
of men or corporations to cause, or 
which in fact does cause, direct an 
undue restraint of competition in such 
commerce, falls within the condemna- 
tion of the act and is unlawful,” 


and of similar limitations in United 
States v. American Linseed Oil Ass’n, 
262 U. S. 371. They were made fa- 
miliar with the rule laid down by the 
same court in Coronado Coal Company 
v. United Mine Workers of America, in 
268 U. S. 295, holding that an attempt 
to reduce the production of an article 
to be entered in interstate commerce 
with the intent to control the price was 
a violation of the anti-trust statute. 
The right of these operators to re- 
ceive such useful information was not 
entirely clear, but they were advised 
that the holdings of the Supreme Court 
had not condemned such activities. 
However, a special inspector from the 
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Department of Justice made two ex- 
tended investigations with a view of de- 
termining whether the law was being 
violated. As late as December 19, 1923, 
the then Attorney General of the United 
States, in correspondence with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, condemned as vio- 
lation of the law the practice of trade 
associations distributing such informa- 
tion directly to the member. 

With this uncertainty existing, a 
great relief came to business when the 
Supreme Court handed down two clearly 
expressed opinions in Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Ass’n et al. v. United 
States, 268 U. S. 563, and Cement Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Ass’n et al. v. 
United States, 268 U. S. 590, clarifying 
the law concerning the activities of such 
associations. 

= the Maple Flooring case the court 
said: 


“It is not, we think, open to ques- 
tion that the dissemination of perti- 
nent information concerning any trade 
or business tends to stabilize that 
trade or business and to produce uni- 
formity of price and trade practice. 
Exchange of price quotations of mar- 
ket commodities tends to produce uni- 
formity of prices in the markets of 
the world. Knowledge of the supplies 
of available merchandise tends to pre- 
vent overproduction and to avoid the 
economic disturbances produced by 
business crises resulting from overpro- 
duction. But the natural effect of the 
acquisition of wider and more scien- 
tific knowledge of business conditions, 
on the minds of the individuals en- 
gaged in commerce, and its conse- 
quent effect in stabilizing production 
and price, can hardly be deemed a re- 
straint of commerce; or, if so, it can 
not, we think, be said to be an un- 
reasonable restraint, or in any re- 
spect unlawful. 

“It is the consensus of opinion of 
economists and of many of the most 
important agencies of government that 
the public interest is served by the 
gathering and dissemination, in the 
widest possible manner, of informa- 
tion with respect to the production 
and distribution, cost and prices in 
actual sales, of market commodities, 
because the making available of such 
information tends to stabilize trade 
and industry, to produce fairer price 
levels, and to avoid the waste which 
inevitably attends the unintelligent 
conduct of economic enterprise. Free 
competition means a free and open 
market among both buyers and sellers 
for the sale and distribution of com- 
modities. Competition does not be- 
come less free merely because the con- 
duct of commercial operations be- 
comes more intelligent through the 
free distribution of knowledge of ail 
the essential factors entering into the 
commercial transaction. General 
knowledge that there is an accumula- 
tion of surplus of any market com- 
modity would undoubtedly tend to 
diminish production, but the dissemi- 
nation of that information can not, in 
itself, be said to be restraint spon 
commerce in any legal sense. The 
manufacturer is free to produce, but 
prudence and business foresight based 
on that knowledge influence free 
choice in favor of more limited pro- 
duction. Restraint upon free competi- 
tion begins when improver use is 
made of that information through any 
concerted action which operates to re- 


strain the freedom of action ot those 
who buy and sell. 

“It was not the purpose or the in- 
tent of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
to inhibit the intelligent conduct of 
business operations, nor do we con- 
ceive that its purpose was to suppress 
such influences as might affect the op- 
erations of interstate commerce 
through the application to them of the 
individual intelligence of those en- 
gaged in commerce, enlightened by ac- 
curate information as to the essential 
elements of the economics of a trade 
or business, however gathered or dis- 
seminated.” 


These two decisions recognize, no 
doubt, the progress of thought among 
business men, economists and some 
statesmen. It is a declaration that un- 
intelligent operation of business brings 
waste and economic disturbance and is 
harmful to general business; that the 
establishment of fair price levels and 
stabilization of trade and industry is 
wholesome and desirable. The court, 
however, definitely fixes the limitation 
when it says: 


“Restraint upon free competition 
begins when improper use is made of 
that information through any con- 
certed action which operates to re- 
strain the freedom of action of those 
who buy and sell.” 


It seems clear, then, under the de- 
clared law, that, while maintenance of 
even and fair price levels and elimina- 
tion of waste in business result in an 
economically sound condition, this desir- 
able result must not be attained if con- 
certed action is necessary to its accom- 
plishment. 

The court again, in United States v. 
Trenyon Potteries Company, Advance 
Opinions No. 9, of date March 15, 1927, 
and at page 406, answers the contention 
of some laymen that no violation of the 
law can result from the establishment 
by agreement of a “reasonable” price. 
The court says: 


“But it does not follow that agree- 
ments to fix or maintain prices are 
reasonable restraints and therefore 
permitted by statute merely because 
the prices themselves are reasonable.” 


In this same opinion the court also 
makes plain that which is not well un- 
derstood by many business men and some 
lawyers, when it declares that it is a 
violation of law to enter into an agree- 
ment to restrain interstate commerce, 
even though no act or effort is made to 
carry out such agreement. 


The above mentioned and other de- 
cisions are clearing up many doubtful 
questions concerning the operation of the 
anti-trust statutes. To the student it is 
made plain that, however desirable a 
healthy condition in a given business may 
be, it may not be attained with the ap- 
proval of the law if agreement or con- 
cert of action between competitors is 
necessary to secure such happy and 
wholesome result. The law is based on 
the theory that competition in trade must 
be free in order that best results be ob- 
tained for the general good. 

Is this a sound governmental policy 
for us to apply to natural resources of 
our country if it results in the too rapid 
exhaustion of minerals that can not be 
restored for the use of posterity? It is 
said that business will produce only in 
an intelligent manner, adjusting output 
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to fit demand; that business will not op- 
erate at a loss. That this is not a true 
statement when applied to labor agricul- 
ture or horticulture has been recognized 
by Congress in extending them exemp- 
tion from the provisions of the anti-trust 
laws by the Clayton Act. In fact, our 
legislators are now giving intensive 
study to the problem of extending addi- 
tional aid to some of these classes in 
order that they may not only effectively 
control their output, but by close coop- 
eration and combination may insure a 
reasonable profit. And in these cases 
there is not involved the complete ex- 
haustion of a natural resource, which 
when gone is lost forever from the marts 
of trade and the sum total of our na- 
tional wealth. 

If producers of zinc concentrates in 
other fields are as we find them in the 
Tri-State field, it is evident that the 
statement above, that business will pro- 
duce only in an intelligent manner, does 
not correctly state the condition with 
zinc producers. In this field sufficient 
regulation of output has seemed impos- 
sible of attainment if left to individual 
action. This is largely the result of con- 
ditions here prevailing, including the 


short terms of leases, lack of under- © 


standing of the will of others, and a 
knowledge that a curtailment of output 
of an individual mine would be futile 
unless a_ sufficient tonnage production 
was similarly curtailed. Again, many 
times a shutdown of operations is more 
expensive than continuation of produc- 
tion even at a small loss. 

Is there anything unsound in the view 
that consumers of zinc should pay a 
price to the industry, equitably appor- 
tioned, that would insure the return of 
the cost of mining and a reasonable 
profit in addition thereto, taking into ac- 
count the hazardous nature of the under- 
taking? They are not paying the price 
today. 

Congress has by the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, known as the Export Trade Act, 
recognized the necessity for extending 
protection and strength to export busi- 
ness. Would Congress go a step far- 
ther and permit business engaged in 
the extraction of minerals from the earth 
to conduct its affairs so as to reasonably 
assure the return stated, conserve a 
valuable natural resource, and generally 
place intelligence at the throttle? 

Is there a remedy? The writer does 
not pretend to possess any cure. He be- 
lieves that but few men would advocate 
the exemption of the zinc or other mining 
industry from the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws without some other govern- 
mental supervision or regulation. It 
should be understood, however, that the 
use here of the words “supervision or 
regulation” is not intended to convey the 
thought that government should under- 
take or be permitted to interfere with 
the business of mining in any sense, but 
rather that the zinc industry should be 
permitted to conduct its business free 
from prosecution in all matters in which 
approval by the government is first ob- 
tained. Have we progressed far enough 
to consider the wisdom of selecting a 
high-class governmental commission with 
power, upon satisfactory showing of ne- 
cessity, to approve conduct that today 
would be a clear violation of the anti- 
trust statutes? This commission could 
by rules and regulations retain absolute 
control over the immunity granted, and 
withdraw the same upon due notice in 
case of abuse of (Continued on page 43) 
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WHAT the TAXPAYER EXPECTS in the NEW LAW* 


By Henry B. FERNALDt 


Fairness Summarizes What Taxpayer Hopes For 
—Numerous Examples Of Unfairness In Present 


HAT the taxpayer pri- 

marily expects in the new 
law I would summarize in one 
word, “fairness.” This he 
wants, he hopes for, and I 
think we can say he expects. 
Certainly we can not consider 
that we have taxation on a 
right peace-time basis until we have a 
law that is essentially fair. 

We can excuse a lot of prior imper- 
fections. Our first income tax law of 
1913 was an experiment, but its imper- 
fections did not greatly harm the tax- 
payer because its rates were so low. 
The acts of 1917 and 1918 were passed 
at a time of war necessity and war 
tension, which goes far to excuse their 
many imperfections. The act of 1921 
was an attempt to remedy some imper- 
fections of the war acts, but it was 
passed in a time of great financial uncer- 
tainty and there was great fear lest it 
might not produce adequate revenue. 
Our 1924 ard our 1926 acts may both 
be classed as further attempts to remedy 
definite defects in a war-time tax sys- 
tem. Each of these acts was the result 
of taking the prior statute, changing tax 
rates, repealing some taxes, revising old 
definitions or adding new, amending 
somewhat the administrative features 
and otherwise patching it or amending 
it here and there, all with the hope of 
making the old system a workable basis 
for a peace-time law. 

This was manifestly not the solution, 
and the act of 1926 confessed its own 
imperfections by providing for the Joint 
Committee of the House and Senate to 
give such consideration to the revenue 
system as manifestly could not be given 
in the midst of any congressional session. 


Taxpayers hope and expect much from 
the work of this committee. Probably 
they hope for more than it will be hu- 
manly possible now to realize. There 
are some vain hopes that can never be 
satisfied, but no taxpayer should be told 
he expects too much when he expects the 
law to be fair. Perhaps it is too much 
to say that the taxpayers expect the now 
pending bill to do all that should be done, 
but they do expect that ultimately we 
shall have a law essentially fair in all 
its provisions. 

The average taxpayer does not pretend 
that he is able to say whether or not the 
general scheme of rates in the law is 
fair. He recognizes that there is a prob- 
lem of raising the money necessary to 
run the government. He generally recog- 
nizes that he is not able to say just how 
much money is required to do this. He 
may even see many items of government 
expenditure which he feels could be re- 
duced or eliminated and yet may not try 
to claim that the schedule of tax rates 
is for this reason unfair. 

He is warranted in saying that it is 
unfair for the government to collect more 
revenue than it really needs to meet its 


* Address delivered before Thirtieth Annual Con- 
vention of The American Mining Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 3, 1927. 

+ Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, New York City. 
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Law Given, Including Inheritance Tax, Corpora- 
tion Tax—Taxpayer Should Be Allowed To 
Submit His Tax Return On Some Basis Reason- 


ably Definite 


necessary expenses because he believes 
that taxation is only justified by govern- 
ment necessities. 

It is this thought which is back of so 
much of the opposition to the present in- 
heritance tax. The law itself shows that 
this is not in the main a revenue pro- 
vision. It openly provides for the gov- 
ernment to receive only one-fifth of the 
tax which the law imposes. It offers the 
other 80 percent to the states as an in- 
ducement for them to take from taxpay- 
ers money which the federal government 
admits it does not need. Its purpose is 
not to raise federal revenues, but to dic- 
tate a tax policy to the states, aiming 
by indirection to do what under its con- 
stitutional limitations the federal govern- 
ment could not directly do. Grant that 
it is altruistic, because the federal gov- 
ernment has no revenue to gain thereby, 
still taxpayers are right in feeling that 
even an altruistic evasion of constitu- 
tional limitations has no fair place in a 
revenue act. 

There is an unfairness in the present 
discrepancy between the corporat’on tax 
rate and the dividend exemotion allowed 
to stockholders. Originally dividends; 
were exempt to the stockholders to the 
full amount of the corporation income 
tax. Even in 1918 the exemption to the 
stockholder was the full amount of the 
income tax of the corporation. In 1921 


Henry B. Fernald 


there was only a 2 percent 
differential between the cor- 
poration income tax and the 
normal tax of the individual. 
This has been continually in- 
creased with each reduction 
of the individual normal tax 
until today the differential is 
8% percent. This seems not to be be- 
cause of any definite policy to increase 
this differential, but only because the 
normal tax of the individual has been re- 
duced without bothering to make the 
changes in phraseology which would have 
avoided this increasing discrimination 
against corporate dividends. The word- 
ing of the law could readily have been 
changed to make the dividends exempt 
up to the stated rate of corporation in- 
come tax or. if thought fair, up to a rate 
which would be 2 percent less than the 
corporation rate. This applies regardless 
of whether the corporation rate be 13% 
percent or be 10 percent, and whether 
the individual normal tax be 5 percent or 
some other rate. But tax rates are after 
all matters of judgment and so long as 
they are intended to produce only so 
much revenue as is required for the gov- 
ernment’s needs and so long as they are 
not unduly burdensome on any particular 
class of taxpayers or any particular kind 
of transactions I find no great disposi- 
tion to question their fairness. 

It is not as to rates but as to adminis- 
trative provisions that the taxpayer finds 
greatest reason to complain of unfair- 
ness in the existing law. He has good 
ground for complaint of unfairness 
against the system which the law has 
created. 

The law requires (section 223) that the 
taxpayer shall “make under oath a re- 
turn stating specifically the items of his 
gross income and the deductions and 
credits allowed under this title.” He finds 
that the law pretends to define “gross 
income” by a statement (section 213) 
which begins: “The term ‘gross income’ 
includes gains, profits, and income .. .” 
and concludes “. .. or gains or profits 
and income derived from any source 
whatever.” His lawyer will tell him that 
not merely is there a continual difference 
of opinion between the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the courts, but not even the 
members of the Supreme Court can agree 
as to what it means beyond the fact that 
gross income includes income, with a lot 
of question as to what income is. 

He thinks he finds something definite 
in section 212 (b), which says: “The net 
income shall be computed upon the basis 
of the taxpayer’s annual accounting 
period (fiscal year or calendar year, as 
the case may be) in accordance with the 
method of accounting regularly employed 
in keeping the books of such taxpayer.” 
The provision that “if the method em- 
ployed does not clearly reflect the in- 
come, the computation shall be made in 
accordance with such method as in the 
opinion of the commissioner does clearly 
reflect the income,” does not disturb him 
until it is explained to him that this 
provision does not mean what one would 
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naturally think it meant because, while 
his books may show his income according 
to the best accounting practices and in 
accord with the accepted standards of his 
trade or business, this is only “commer- 
cial net income” as distinguished from 
“statutory net income,” and regardless of 
how he keeps his books his return must 
conform to all the detailed provisions of 
the law. 

His confusion of mind is not helped by 
finding that even if he submits his return 
strictly in accord with what the regula- 
tions and decisions set forth to be the 
opinion of the commissioner as to the 
methods which do “clearly reflect the in- 
come,” this gives the taxpayer nothing 
definite because the commissioner may at 
any time, even years hence, change his 
opinion and make recomputations on 
some different basis. 

He also finds that the department ap- 
parently does not like the items and sub- 
divisions of the law since it uses an al- 
most irreconcilably different grouping and 
statement of items on the various tax 
return forms. 

He begins to feel much like the wit- 
ness who is asked under oath to answer 
“yes” or “no” to the famous question of 
whether he has yet stopped beating his 
wife. But he has to sign and swear to 
his return regardless of whether he can 
understand it or not, and so he swears 
“that this return, including the accom- 
panying schedules and statements (if 
any), has been examined by me, and, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, is 
a true and complete return made in good 
faith for the taxable year as stated, pur- 
suant to the revenue act of 1926 and the 
regulations issued under the authority 
thereof.” On some returns a man once 
had to swear “that all deductions entered 
or claimed herein are allowable under the 
law.”’ This they no longer attempt to do. 
No matter how little a man knows of the 
income tax law, he must swear to his 
return, even though it is not so much 
facts as theories that are reflected in the 
return. 

He thinks it would be better and fairer 
if his oath could mean something defi- 
nite. If he could swear that his tax 
return was in aecord with his books and 
records this would mean _ something. 
Even if it be necessary, as it probably is, 
that the quasi-capital items of gain or 
loss on property sales, depreciation and 
depletion should be computed on the 
special bases provided by law, I-can see 
no reason why a taxpayer should not be 
permitted to submit his return and swear 
to it as being in accord with his books 
and records except for the specific items 
mentioned. The return could state 
whether or not the commissioner had 
previously passed on these items and 
whether or not they were returned in ac- 
cordance with his prior determination. 
If there were any other items the tax- 
payer believes should properly be re- 
ported on a basis different from that used 
in his books of record, he could also state 
these as exceptions. 

This would give a tax return and an 
oath which would mean something. It 
would also give a much better basis for 
auditing the return; it would thus be 
fairer both to the taxpayer and to the 
government. 

Personally I believe the government 
could well afford to settle income taxes 
on this basis. In the long run, I believe 
it would yield as much revenue as the 
present system. Possibly in the first 
year or so there might be some attempts 


at deferment of income or to advanced 
deductions, but in the end the income 
would balance up and certainly in the 
present state of our governments 
finances we need not be greatly alarmed 
at the possibility of some small decrease 
in tax in the next year or two, which 
would only have to be made good there- 
after. 

All I am suggesting is really that sec- 
tion 212 (b) should be taken seriously 
and made effective. Of course, the gov- 
ernment would have the fullest right of 
examination and amendment for irregu- 
larities or fraud. 

But this is not my main point. The 
particular thing I would here urge is not, 
however, that this need necessarily be 
made the final basis of tax settlement, 
even though I think the government 
could well afford to allow it. What I 
would here particularly urge as needed 
fairness to the taxpayer is that he should 
be allowed to submit his tax return on 
some basis which is reasonably definite 
and to do this under an oath which will 
have some meaning to it. Certainly there 
would be no material detriment to the 
government’s revenue if the taxpayer 
were allowed to submit his return as | 
have indicated above and to pay the tax 
on this basis, if it were then left to the 
department on examination of the return 
to show what, if any, additional tax 
might be required to accord with the 
strictest construction of the law. 

I am speaking of fairness, and it is 
only common fairness that the taxpayer 
should be allowed to submit his return 
on some definite basis which he can rea- 
sonably be expected to understand. 


Next look at what happens after the 
taxpayer has sworn to his return, filed 
it, and paid the tax it calls for. Natu- 
rally he feels that he has filed an “ac- 
count stated,” and that the government 
has accepted it as such when it took his 
money. If any real errors therein are 
shown, he is entirely ready to make them 
good, but he does feel that definite errors 
should be shown. He does not feel that 
it is fair that the commissioner’s sub- 
ordinates should be permitted merely to 
say “disallowed” or “disapproved” with- 
out a positive showing of adequate rea- 
son therefor. I know that the commis- 
sioner and those in responsible charge 
in the bureau caution their subordinates 
to give to taxpayers a statement of the 
reasons for the changes made, or pro- 
posed to be made, but this is done only 
as a matter of courtesy, when the tax- 
payer should be entitled to it as a legal 
right. 

It has been urged that it would be 
putting too great a burden upon the de- 
partment if it were required to state 
definite and adequate reasons for its 
findings, whereas common fairness would 
be that no tax should ever be assessed 
unless there is a definite and adequate 
basis for it. Why should the commis- 
sioner be expected to make assessments, 
which rest wholly upon the findings of 
his subordinates, if these subordinates 
can not be trusted to know and state 
proper reasons for their findings? If 
the department proposes to add amounts 
to income or to disallow deductions, it 
should be able to state the reasons there- 
for and should be prepared to stand or 
fall on that basis: 

Is not this just what we have found 
to be the only fair and satisfactory rule 
for settling an “account stated”? The ac- 
count is stated; full opportunity is given 
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to examine all the accounts and records 
upon which it is pased; even the right is 
given to cail and examine witnesses. 
Why should not the objector to the ac- 
count be compelled to state the reasons 
for his oojections, and why should we 
not provide that the objections shall not 
stand if their reasons are not adequate 
and proper? Is not the fact that the 
department is itself to be the judge of 
its own objections only so much more 
reason why it should be required fairly 
and adequately to state them to the tax- 
payer? 

This is not a fault of departmental 
organization ani administration, but it 
is a fault of the law. The department 
has done wonders in operating as effi- 
ciently and courteously as it has under 
the administrative system which the law 
provides, 

The real trouble has been that we have 
tried to take the old internal revenue 
system, which was well adapted to the 
collection of taxes based on simple facts, 
and have tried to apply it to the income 
tax, which is based more on theories and 
estimates than on facts. A system built 
up to deal with the determinations of 
fact necessary for proper administra- 
tion of liquor, tobacco and stamp taxes 
is not the system to deal with income 
tax theories and estimates. Determine 
correctly the number and kind of cigars 
sold, and the correct amount of the tax 
is merely a mathematical computation. 
Naturally the commissioner should have 
ample powers to deal with such cases 
of misstatement of simple facts. But 
income is an estimate based on theories. 
Estimates may be fair and honest, but 
we do not speak of them as correct. 

Nevertheless, the law provides (sec. 
271) that “As soon as practicable after 
the return is filed the commissioner shall 
examine it and shall determine the cor- 
rect amount of the tax.” Of course, we 
can not take seriously and literally the 
wording that the commissioner shall ex- 
amine the return. By force of necessity 
he must delegate this to his subordi- 
nates. Yet, strange to say, we have 
taken literally the companion wording 
that he shall determine the correct 
amount of the tax. The strangest thing 
is that we have thus divorced the ex- 
amination of the return and the deter- 
mination of the tax. Thus we have the 
doctrine that none of those who examine 
the returns and hear the taxpayer’s pro- 
tests may make any legal determination 
of his case. Determination rests with 
the commissioner, and he makes his de- 
terminations by signing long schedules 
of which he probably knows nothing 
more than that they come to him as evi- 
dencing some kind judgment or opinion 
of trusted subordinates. He does not 
even know whether those upon whose 
judgment and opinion he acts have ever 
even heard the taxpayer’s case. The basic 
principles of equity are violated when 
he who hears a case is not the one to 
decide it. Now, I am not suggesting that 
the right to make assessments should be 
spread broadcast through the depart- 
ment so that every employe who hears a 
case may himself make the assessment. 
This would be neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. But I do say that he who hears 
a ease should give his decision thereon. 
Grant ample opportunity for review or 
appeal. If his decision seems wrong, 
have a rehearing and get a new de- 
cision; but. grant the taxpayer a fair 
chance to be heard and do not have the 
case decided against him behind closed 
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doors by those before whom he has not 
been heard. 

I am sure no damage would come to 
the government’s interest if the law 
should frankly provide that the commis- 
sioner should designate subordinates with 
power to examine returns; that if they 
reported any additional taxes as being 
in their opinion due, the taxpayer should 
be furnished with a copy of such report, 
which should state the proposed findings 
and the reasons therefor, and the tax- 
payer should be accorded a hearing be- 
fore such subordinates as the commis- 
sioner might designate, who, promptly 
after such hearing, should render their 
decision upon the matters at issue; that 
the commissioner should provide for 
proper review of such decisions, with 
power to order a rehearing on due no- 
tice to the taxpayer, or that the tax- 
payer should be accorded a rehearing 
if he desired to appeal; that the decision 
on such rehearing, or the decision on the 
first hearing, if no rehearing were held, 
should be the commissioner’s find-. 


assessed and paid it should stand as the 
final determination of the tax in the ab- 
sence of fraud, misrepresentation or 
gross error as to the facts, and on any 
attempted redetermination for these 
reasons the burden of proof should be 
upon the bureau. 

We here revert to the question of de- 
termining “the correct amount of the 
tax.” There need be no particular ex- 
ception to this expression if “the cor- 
rect amount of the tax” were understood 
to mean simply such amount as, after 
due examination of each return, was, in 
the judgment of the taxing authority, 
the amount of tax properly payable, and 
stopped there. But the expression seems 
to have been read literally to mean what 
is ultimately found to be correct. So 
there has been built up a theory that 
if at any time the commissioner finds 
that new decisions of the courts, new 
opinions of his legal advisers, or even 
new thoughts on the matter by his sub- 
ordinates would indicate that some prior 
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determination was not absolutely “cor- 
rect,” then it becomes not merely his 
right but his duty forthwith to make 
the “correct” determination, except where 
the statute of limitations has run. Now 
we know that the several commissioners 
have all recognized the impossible situa- 
tion which would exist if, every time 
a new decision or opinion were given, an 
attempt were made to search the files 
for every case which might have been 
otherwise closed. There has been a defi- 
nite policy, ever since the days of Com- 
missioner Roper at least, to let closed 
cases remain closed. Nevertheless, the 
doctrine is preached, and is sometimes 
invoked, that the commissioner can and 
should reopen any case which he later 
feels was wrongly determined. 

Of course, the commissioner never 
knows when he assesses a tax whether 
or not it is “correct.” This he can not 
know until years afterwards when every 
point involved shall have been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court. Would it 


ing as to the tax properly payable, 
which tax should be assessed and 
paid, unless the taxpayer appealed 
to the Board of Tax Appeals. Such 
an appeal would be from the deci- 
sion made, and this decision would 
constitute a statement of the com- 
missioner’s contentions as to error 
by the taxpayer. 

This would not be so very differ- 
ent from present procedure except 
in three particulars. 

(a) It would give to the taxpayer 
a right to have from those who hear 
his case a statement of their deci- 
sion uvon it. This he is certainly 
entitled to have or else the hearing 
becomes a mere travesty. It cer- 
tainly can not harm the government, 
which would have ample opportunity 
for review and rehearing. 

(b) It would enable the taxvayer 
to file an intelligent appeal with the 
Board of Tax Appeals. I believe 
such a procedure would have avoided 
thousands of appeals now pending 
before the board by taxpayers, who 
feel they have not heretofore had a 
decision by those who have heard 
their cases within the bureau, or 
who feel they have never had any 
definite statement which would jus- 
tify the proposed additional assess- 
ment. It would greatly simplify th 
presentation of cases to the board, 
because the taxpayer would know, 
when he filed his appeal, just what 
was the bureau’s position from 
which he was apnvealing. He will 
not need rather blindlv to file his 
apneal to be met merely by a gen- 
eral denial, after which he has the 
very difficult burden of proof 
against a largely unstated position 
of the bureau. As I have already 
said, taxes should never be assessed 
unless a definite reason can be given 
for imnosing them. and when they 
are imposed it is fair to the tax- 
paver that he should have a state- 
ment of that reason, end it should 
be a decision from which he can 
appeal. 

(c) It would mean an abandon- 
ment of any attempt to determine 
“the correct amornt of the tax.” It 
would only call for the determina- 
tion of the tax properly payable. I 
would go further and say that when 
the tax thus determined has been 


“Saw A Vision Of U 
All The Wonder There W ould Be”’ 


TAH’S non-ferrous metal production of 
record to date would be sufficient to lay 
a pavement of copper, lead and zinc— 
mixed—fourteen feet wide and one inch thick 
from Salt Lake City to Washington, D. C., with 
a solid silver milepost two feet square and six 
feet high at the end of every mile and a solid 
gold guidepost six inches square and six feet 
high at the end of every tenth mile. By 
inclusion of the gold and silver in the pave- 
ment itself the width could be increased two 
inches, which would be of advantage to those 
that meet one-arm drivers at night. Such a 
pavement would cost only $601,762.42 a mile, 
which is not incomparable with the cost of 
other roads actually constructed in man 
places. And this would be a versatile, as well 
as a durable, pavement. In case of war we 
could shoot it at the enemy and lend the mile- 
posts and guideposts to our allies; but in such 
a contingency we should have a definite under- 
standing with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and his successors. 

“This metal would be sufficient to erect eight 
and one-half monuments, all solid and rec- 
tangular, of the same base and altitude as the 
Washington monument here. Or it would be 
sufficient to provide two ninety-pound railroad 
rails around the earth at the Equator with a 
branch line to Salt Lake City and 577 miles of 
sidetrack. 

“The copper produced in Utah would make 
sufficient No. One B. and S. wire to reach from 
the earth to the moon ten and two-tenths times. 
if the moon is where the astronomers say it is. 
If not, this statement should be amended. The 
lead production is equal to more than twice the 
total displacement of all the fighting vessels of 
the U. S. Navy. And the silver, converted into 
the form we believe it ought to have, would be 
sufficient to lay a path of silver dollars nine 
inches wide from Salt Lake City to New York, 
via Washington, with enough left over to lay a 
path on both sides of Broadway and a cross- 
town path at Forty-Second Street. We some- 
times think the industry in Utah has spent 
about the equivalent of that path on that iden- 
tical route since the intrusion of surtaxes, de- 
pletion and other invaders of what we now 
know used to be a happy life.” 


Statistics furnished by A. G. Mackenzie, Secretary, 
Utah Chapter, American Mining Congress, at the 30th 
Annual Convention. 


not be fairer to him, as well as 
fairer to the taxpayer, to make it 
clear in the law that no such impos- 
sible standard was ever intended? 

I do not blame the commissioner 
or other department authorities for 
this situation. I think they have 
only been trying to live up as best 
they could to an impossible stand- 
ard which was written into the law. 
Perhaps they should more boldly 
have gone to Congress and said that 
the standard was an impossible one, 
but anyone is reluctant to say that 
he can not live uv to the standard 
which is set for him. Had the com- 
missioner and his associates balked 
at the impossible they never could 
have administered our war-time 
acts. They took the imvossible, and 
by one device or another made it 
work to collect the unprecedented 
amount of war-time revenue. War- 
time methods are necessarily quite 
arbitrarv and often somewhat un- 
fair, and high tax rates always give 
rise to an inquisitorial and dicta- 
torial procedure. But these have no 
place in a peace-time system. A 
time of abounding revenues is par- 
ticularly a time for consideration of 
fairness to the taxpayer, regardless 
of what may have been considered 
necessary in a time of war or finan- 
cial stringency. 

Now, I can not pretend that the 
average taxpayer is thinking all I 
have been saying as to how some 
greater fairness to him might be 
brought about in our administrative 
system. But I think I can say that 
he is criticizing as unfair the gen- 
eral system as it now exists. He 
does feel that he should have some 
more definite standards according to 
which he could prepare his return 
and swear to it; that when his sworn 
return is filed it should be entitled 
to some credence: that additional 
taxes should only be imvosed if the 
department can give definite rea- 
sons therefore, and that he is en- 
titled to a statement of these rea- 
‘sons; that decisions upon protests 
and hearings should be given by 
those who have heard the case; that 
when, after due examination and 
hearing, a tax has been determined 
and paid, this ought to be its final 
determina- (Continued on page 43) 
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T= menace of the aggregation of 
power and the centralization of au- 
thority in the federal government is a 
subject you know. I was elected to Con- 
gress 33 years ago, and in that third 
of a century there has been a marvelous 
change come over the spirit of our people 
in that regard. Alexander Hamilton be- 
lieved in a strong centralized govern- 
ment. And the Republican party came 
along in that line of succession. The 
Democratic party believed state’s 
rights, and for a long time they pre- 
vented in a way, and to a great degree, 
centralization in the federal government. 
But we have all got to believe the same 
thing so far as appropriations are con- 
cerned, and we have all fallen in with 
the idea of letting the government do it. 

You say, “What do 
you mean by that?” I 
will tell you what I 
mean by it. This is a 
government through 
parties, and while its 
present system is 
maintained it can not 
be governed in any 
other way, because by 
that means alone can the people 
determine what policy of gov- 
ernment they want adopted for 
the next four years. Party gov- 
ernment is responsible govern- 
ment. Individual and personal 
government is not responsible 
government. And the primary 
system has undermined parties 
to such an extent that the party 
hold is lessened and today we 
have groups and blocs and 
cliques and classes and clans, and 
they, through the primary and by 
personal solicitation through 
their representatives in Wash- 
ington, can bring about legisla- 
tion in the interest of these groups and 
classes that otherwise could not have 
been obtained. 


Is that a plain statement of my belief 
on the question? I have seen that over 
and over and over again here in the city 
ef Washington. The tendency to cen- 
tralize government is the tendency to 
“let George do it.” Let the government 
do it. It is a wrong policy in a repub- 
lican form of government. It may do to 
centralize power in a monarchy, where 
the one great sovereign head stands out 
as the supreme master of the situation, 
but in a republic devoted to the equality 
of men, which is the fundamental idea 
that underlies this government, it is for- 
eign fo our policy and should not be 
carried to the extreme in which it has 
in the days gone by. 

In the first place, it is very expensive. 
We have literally an army of people in 
the employ of the government. And they 
are going about everywhere, nosing into 
people’s business and spying around over 
the country everywhere to the great 
annoyance of people in the business 
interests and industries of the country. 


* Address delivered before Thirtieth Annual 
Convention of The American Mining Congress, 
Washington. D. C., December 3, a 

+ United States Senator from Indiana. 


GROWING TENDENCY TOWARD 
CENTRALIZATION of GOVERNMENT* 


By Hon. JAMES E. WATSON} 


Primary System Has Undermined Respon- 
sible Party Government—Centralized Gov- 
ernment Has Brought About A System Of 
Espionage And Is Eliminating Personal 
Initiative And Endeavor That Has Charac- 
terized Us As A Nation—Forty Boards And 
Commissions Are Working In Washington, 


Which When Once Created Can Never Be 


Discontinued 


We all know that to be true. And that 
system of espionage has come to be 
almost unbearable in certain industries 
and in certain sections of the United 
States. It costs money to do that. And 
yet you groan under taxes and turn 
squarely about and demand that the 
other fellow shall be put under govern- 
ment surveillance and supervision. That 
is where the big expense of government 
comes. 


We will appropriate within a few days 
three billions plus to pay the expense of 
running the government for the next 
year. Approximately seven hundred and 
fifty millions of that will be for interest 
and three hundred and twenty millions 
plus for the sinking fund—a billion dol- 
lars. But all together too large a sum is 
paid out because of centralization of au- 
thority in our governmental affairs in 
Washington. 


But, after all, the big objection to cen- 
tralization of authority here is this: It 
takes off that fine keen edge of personal 
initiative and endeavor that, after all, 
has characterized us as the greatest na- 
tion in the tide of time. Individual initia- 
tive and individual endeavor constitute 
the mainspring responsible for this mar- 
velous advancement that has character- 
ized our American civilization. And the 


more we let the government do it, the 
less we rely upon the individual, and the 
less we rely upon him the more we curb 
his ability and limit his power to do 
these great things. And yet the tendency 
is almost irresistible. 

We had not very long ago a proposition 
before us to create another department 
of the government and have the President 
appoint a Cabinet member to head it, to 
be known as the Department of Human 
Welfare. Human welfare! That means 
everything on earth from birth to resur- 
rection. Talk about power in the hands 
of any man. I couldn’t conceive of any 
man having greater power than the 
power there would be in the hands of a 
man at the head of a department of that 
kind, who could call out the great army 
of men that would be used in the attempt 
to enforce the ideas 
that such a department 
would stand for. You 
talk about saving money 
in the other depart- 
ments. You might 
skimp and save money 
in other departments, 
but you would dump it 
: in that department like 
pouring it into a vast chasm. 

Well, fortunately we managed 
to curb that and prevent it. But 
all the while there are certain 
groups of people that are here 
demanding that new departments 
be created, that new armies be 
employed, that new forces shall 
be brought to the city of Wash- 
ington for the purpose of help- 
ing administer the affairs of our 
government. We sit here and 
see the danger. 


I had a cottage part of the 
time this summer up in Michigan 
City. The waves would wash up 
on the sands and flow back. Appar- 
ently the sand would stand out against 
the waves, but I noticed in the course 
of four months that the beach finally 
was giving way before this contin- 
uous washing of the waves that swept 
up on the sand. I couldn't notice it in 
one day, but in the length of time you 
notice it. And it is the eroding char- 
acter of this continuous drive by segre- 
gated groups in the city of Washington 
to have specific things done in their own 
particular interest that finally washes 
away these old constitutional foundation 
stones. 


And we find ourselves with a central- 
ized force in Washington that our fathers 
never dreamed of. We have got 40 
boards and commissions doing business 
here. The people do not elect those com- 
missioners. They can not reach them in 
any way. The only way to reach them 
is to reach the appointing power, and 
then you do not reach them. You simply 
change the personnel, or you may or may 
not. The boards and the commissions 
and the bureaus remain. And you have 
a bureaucracy that is inimical to the best 
interests and the highest concern of a 
republic devoted to human equality, based 
upon individual initiative and individual 
creative genius. (Continued on page 50) 
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Panorama of Picher, Oklahoma 


The ZINC MINING INDUSTRY in 1927* 


By JULIAN D. CONOVER + 


With Many Forced Closings Overproduction In 


¢ = year 1927 has been less 
satistactory to the zinc 
mining industry than those 
woich immediately preceded. 
Consumption of the metal, 
which, according to the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Metal Statis- 
tics, has fallen off slightly 
in the United States, has in- 
creased in the world as a whole by 
about 3 percent. Production from the 
mines, however, has more than kept 
pace, and both in the United States and 
the world at large there has been some 
overproduction. “As compared with an 
average price for 1926 of 7.3 cents, and 
for 1925 of 7.6 cents, the average price 
of the metal for the year 1927 to date 
has been about 6.3 cents, and the price 
has recently been as low as 5.6 cents. 
The Tri-State District of Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Missouri continues to be the 
leading factor in the zinc-mining indus- 
try. With the lower prices, however, 
production and shipments from this dis- 
trict have fallen off about 20 percent 
from the record figures established last 
year. A large number of the lower 
grade mines have been shut down and 
many of those which are operating are 
making but small ‘profits, insufficient to 
cover depletion and depreciation of their 
properties. The base price for 60 per- 
cent zinc concentrates, which in 1926 
averaged $48.65, has recently been as 
low as $35 per ton, and since the aver- 
age cost of producing a ton of concen- 
trates from the mines of the district is 


*Address delivered before 30th annual conven- 
vention of The American wid Congress, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 192 

7 Secretary, Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Miami, Okla. 


close to $45 a ton, it is evident that only 
the richer mines can continue to oper- 
ate. At the same time, production of 
zinc in other districts, particularly in the 
western states where large amounts are 
now being produced by selective flota- 
tion, has continued to increase, and the 
proportion of the zine of the country 
supplied by the Tri-State District has 
fallen from 66% percent of the total 
metal production in 1926 to about 57 per- 
cent in the first 10 months of this year. 


TRI-STATE DISTRICT 


Conditions in the Tri-State District are 
in some ways unique in the metal min- 
ing industry. There are in this district 
more than 100 distinct mining com- 
panies, each controlling from one to as 
many as 15 separate mines. The ore 
bodies occur at shallow depths, ranging 
from 150 to 400 feet in different parts 
of the field and underlie a flat, prairie 
country. Much of the mining in Okla- 
homa is on lands belonging to Indians, a 
considerable number of whom are wards 
of the Government and whose property 
is administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Practically all the mining in 
the district is done under leases ob- 
tained from the landowners, who receive 
a royalty on the product sold; and the 
fact that the land is divided into small 
tracts of diverse ownership, on each of 
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Zinc Industry Persists—W orld Production For which, in case ore is discov. 
Year Increased Three Percent, With Tri-State 
District Production Off Twenty Percent—Asso- 
ciation Activities, Legal Restrictions, Metallurgi- 
cal Progress And Tariff Necessity Discussed 


ered, a separate concentrating 
mill is necessary, has resulted 
in the building of a very large 
number of such plants. There 
are at present 187 mines, with 
ore in sight, equipped with 
adequate mills to handle their 
ore. 

Conditions similar to these have existed 
for some time, and have meant a ca- 
pacity for production far in excess of 
actual demands upon the district. This 
is not a healthy condition, and had it 
been possible to look far enough into the 
future, when the great Oklahoma-Kansas 
section of the field was developed during 
the World War, it might in some part 
have been avoided; but at present, to use 
the words of Cleveland, it is a condition 
which confronts us and not a theory. 
Today the situation is even more acute 
than it has been for some time, and 
only 102 of the 187 mills noted above 
are running, all but 13 of these being 
on a single-shift basis six days in the 
week. 

The ores mined produce on the aver- 
age about 6 tons of 60 percent zinc con- 
centrates to 1 ton of 80 percent lead 
concentrates, both products being sold in 
a weekly market to representatives of the 
smelters. The proportions of zinc and 
lead vary in different mines, but the 
above average indicates that the district 
is primarily a zinc producer, and that its 
lead is more or less of a by-product. 


EFFORTS TO STABILIZE THE INDUSTRY 


The operators of the Tri-State Dis- 
trict have in the last few years devoted 
a great deal of thought to the economic 
condition of their industry. Producing 


Wilbur Mine, Commerce Mining and Royalty Co., Miami, Okla. 
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nearly two-thirds of the country’s zinc 
and one-third of the world total, it has 
been evident that the rate of production 
in the Tri-State Distriet, in relation to 
the demand, must exert a dominant in- 
fluence at least upon the United States 
market. The productive capacity of the 
field has been such that with unrestricted 
production it could easily glut the mar- 
ket and force prices down to the de- 
pressed levels of 1921. Such a course, 
however, would mean financial ruin to 
many in the industry and the rapid ex- 
haustion of the ores of the district. 


Many of the operators of the district 
have not wished to throw away a valu- 
able mineral resource, and have sought 
to adjust production to the actual mar- 
ket demands. Since the effort of any in- 
dividual operator toward this end by 
itself must necessarily be futile, an as- 
sociation was formed to study this prob- 
lem. Competent legal advice was se- 
cured, and it was evident that the only 
way in which the organization could 
legally function in the interest of sta- 
bility was through the collection and dis- 
semination to the members of complete 
statistical information. Such work was 
undertaken, and regular reports issued 
giving statistics of production, sales, 
stocks, costs of production, and other sig- 
nificant items, with the aid of which the 
individual producer could more accu- 
rately gauge the actual market situation 
and regulate his own business accord- 
ingly. 

Through the functioning of the oper- 
ators’ association, important results have 
been accomplished. In particular there 
has been a much more intelligent con- 
duct of output than would otherwise have 
been possible, resulting in general pros- 
perity for the mining industry and for 
the district. The results accomplished, 
however, have fallen considerably short 
of what is to be desired, largely owing to 
the legal limitations against any agree- 
ment. or concerted action by the producers 
in the interests of stabilization. This 
subject will be discussed in some detail 
by Judge A. Scott Thompson at one of 
the sessions of the Congress. Certain 
producers, also, have not seen fit to ap- 
ply any restraint to their production, and 
have even increased their output and put 
on extra shifts at times when the 
broader-minded producers cur- 
tailed their output. As a result, some 
of the latter have begun to study other 
possible aspects of the situation, and 
there has even been press comment sug- 
gesting that there might be a produc- 
tion “war,” accompanied by great over- 
production and piling up of stocks, and 
resulting in a “survival of the fittest,” 
forced upon the entire industry by those 
who have been unwilling to “play the 
game.” 

The zinc concentrates of the Tri- 
State District, with the exception of a 
small proportion used in the making of 
zine oxide, are at present smelted en- 
tirely by-the retort process. About half 
of the smelters are located in the gas 
belt of Oklahoma, Arkansas and Kan- 
sas, and the other half in the coal 
fields of Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. The bulk of the 
ore requirements of these smelters is 
met by the Tri-State field, but only 
about one-fourth of the production of the 
field is controlled directly or indirectly 
by zinc smelting companies and the bal- 
ance by indenvendent mining companies. 
The prices offered in the weekly market 
by the smelters have shown such a high 
degree of uniformity that it has been 


openly suggested that there was ab- 
sence of competition in buying. 

In the current year, the smelters have 
had a margin between the price paid 
for concentrates and that received for 
the metal, which has been about $3 less 
per ton of concentrates than existed in 
1926. A number of the higher cost 
plants have suspended operations, and it 
is generally stated by the remaining 
smelters that as a whole they are un- 
able to make any money. A number 
of meetings of the Joint Smelters-Pro- 
ducers Committee of the American Zinc 
Institute have been held in the endeavor 
to ameliorate the situation, but while 
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progress has been made toward furnish- 
ing more complete statistics to the in- 
dustry, as yet no definite plans of action 
have been evolved. Here again legal 
limitations have been encountered, mak- 
ing difficult any movement to place the 
industry on a sound basis. 


METALLURGICAL PROGRESS 


In the Tri-State District the industry 
has made considerable progress in the 
last few years along metallurgical lines. 
The general introduction of flotation in 
the mills has resulted in greatly im- 
proved extraction of values in the ore, 
and has made possible the working of 
many ore bodies which would otherwise 
be too low grade, as well as the rework- 
ing of many of the great tailing or “chat” 
piles. Some 30 mills are now retreating 
tailings and producing about a tenth of 
the district’s output. Approximately 20 
percent of the zinc of the district is now 
produced by flotation, and probably an- 
other 20 percent of the production would 
not be possible at present prices were 
it not for flotation and the consequent 
increased recovery. 

The flotation product, being of much 
finer texture than the gravity concen- 
trates, at first caused considerable diffi- 
culty at the smelters and was heavily 
penalized, but adequate facilities for han- 
dling it have now been installed at some 
of the plants and penalties have been 
decreased. Certain other improvements 
in smelting practices have been made, 
but generally it is felt that the retort 
smelting industry, because of its inher- 
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ent nature, has lagged considerably be- 
hind other branches of the zine indus- 
try from the standpoint of recoveries 
and costs. One fact which is frequently 
referred to in this connection is that 
Tri-State concentrates, which are, with 
few exceptions, the cleanest and most 
uniform zine concentrates produced in 
the world, are at present utilized almost 
entirely in the production of the poorest 


and lowest priced grades of metallic 
zine. 


OTHER Zinc MINING DIstRICTS 


As was stated above, the equivalent of 
57 percent of the metallic zinc pro- 
duced in the United States in the first 
10 months of this year has come from 
the Tri-State District, or approximately 
50 percent of the total zinc mined for 
all purposes, including that used for 
oxide manufacture and that which was 
exported in the form of concentrates. 

Of the remainder of the country’s pro- 
duction somewhat over a third comes 
from a number of districts in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Eastern States. 
Principal among these districts are 
Franklin Furnace, New Jersey; south- 
western Wisconsin; eastern Tennessee 
and western Virginia; and Edwards, New 
York. The other two-thirds comes from 
the mining districts of the West. An 
interesting development has been the 
production of a small quantity of flota- 
tion concentrates in the southeast Mis- 
souri “lead belt,” which may increase 
somewhat. There are possibilities of in- 
creased production in eastern Tennessee 
and at Austinville, Virginia, as well as 
in New York. The Wisconsin District, 
on the other hand, is feeling the effect 
ot low prices, and it is reported that a 
number of the important mines have re- 
cently shut down for an indefinite period. 

The zine production of the West has 
increased notably in the last few years. 
The effect of the flotation process upon 
zine production has been far greater than 
in the Tri-State District, since in many 
cases it has made possble the recovery 
of zine from ores in which it was for- 
merly entirely wasted, either at the mill 
or the smelter, and has made it possible 
to utilize various complex lead-zinc- 
silver ores, which formerly could not be 
economically treated in either a lead or a 
zinc smelter. Such ores are now sepa- 
rated at the mill into two and some- 
times three commercial products. A 
considerable number of mills have been 
revamped to take advantage of these de- 
velopments, various large new plants 
have been built, including several cus- 
tom mills, which handle the product of 
a number of mines, additional reserves 
of ore have been developed or made 
available, and some new mines have been 
opened up. This subject has been inten- 
sively covered in the technical literature. 
As a result of these developments, pro- 
duction of lead and silver in the West 
has shown notable increases, while the 
production of zine, which was previously 
discarded in many cases and now pro- 
duced as a by-product, has increased with 
great rapidity. The largest increase has 
been in Utah (chiefly from Bingham and 
Park City, with some from Tintic and 
scattered producers), where the produc- 
tion of zinc concentrates (50 to 55 per- 
cent Zn) mounted from 25,000 tons in 
1924 to 144,000 tons in 1926—including, 
however, some production from Nevada 
—_ Colorado ores shipped to custom 
mills. 


Other important zine producing dis- 
tricts in the West are Butte, Mont.; the 
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Coeur d’Alene District of northern 


- Idaho; the San Juan, Leadville, Gilman, 


and lesser districts in Colorado; Pecos, 
Hanover and Magdalena, N. Mex.; and 
smaller producers in Arizona, Nevada 
and California. The production of the 
Northwest—that is, of Montana, Idaho 
and Utah—has mainly been treated at 
the Anaconda electrolytic plant at Great 
Falls, the capacity of which was last year 
increased to 10,000 tons of metal per 
month; but this plant has recently been 
unable to handle all the increased pro- 
duction available, and large quantities 
of these flotation concentrates have been 
shipped to retort smelters in Oklahoma 
and Texas. Most of the Colorado ores, 
as well as those from Arizona and New 
Mexico, are also shipped to retort smelt- 
ers, though some of them are used in 
oxide manufacture, and in recent years 
there has been a considerable tonnage of 
zine concentrates exported to Europe 
from these states and from California 
and Idaho. Of the total western produc- 
tion in 1926, probably between 50 and 
55 percent was treated at the Great 
Falls electrolytic plant, 25 to 30 percent 
at retort smelters, about 10 percent used 
in making zine oxide, and 12 percent 
exported to Europe. 


LARGE INCREASES IN WESTERN PRODUC- 
TION 

The zine production of the western 
states increased in 1926 nearly 40 per- 
cent, and will show a further increase 
in 1927 though not by so large an 
amount. A few new properties have 
begun production on an important scale, 
including the Pecos mine and mill of the 
American Metal Company in New 
Mexico, the International Smelting Com- 
pany’s custom mill at Rico, Colo., and 
more recentiy the custom concentrator 
of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation at Hum- 
boldt, Ariz. Various other properties 
have enlarged their scale of operations 
or improved recoveries. In other dis- 
tricts, however, there has been a con- 
siderable decrease of production, and 
particularly in the case of mines which 
are primarily zinc producers as compared 
with those in which the principal reve- 
nue is received from lead and precious 
metals. The demand for zinc concen- 
trates for export to Europe has slack- 
ened, and with the discontinuance of one 
of the mair lines of export movement, 
from the Coeur d’Alene district to Bel- 
gium, a number of mines in that dis- 
trict were shut down. It is expected, 
however, that these will reopen upon the 
completion of an electrolytic plant now 
under construction at Kellogg, Idaho, 
which will provide a local market for 
the ores. 


A new source of zinc is being developed 
by the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany at East Helena, Mont., where it is 
erecting a plant for treatment of lead- 
furnace slag. This will start, according 
to announcements, with a daily capacity 
of 200 tons of slag, which may later be 
enlarged to 500 tons, the process being 
one of fuming off the lead and zinc in 
the slag as oxides and recovering them 
in bag-houses for treatment at the elec- 
trolytic plant. Since much of the old 
slag is said to contain 10 percent zinc or 
over, this will be watched with much 
interest. 

To provide for more efficient treatment 
of the increased zinc production of the 
Northwest, additional electrolytic plant 
capacity is under construction, both in 
the Coeur d’Alene district, as noted 


above, and at Anaconda, Mont. When 
these are completed the electrotyt.¢c pro- 
duction of the Northwest will be between 
18,000 and 20,000 tons a month, or nearly 
double the present amount. Such a rate 
of production is about 40 percent of the 
entire monthly production of zinc in the 
United States at the present time. Con- 
sidering comparative costs, it seems 
probable that this additional electrolytic 
metal will displace a corresponding 
amount of metal produced by retort 
smelters. 

The effect of increased recovery of 
western zinc upon the Tri-State District 
is already evident in a lessened demand 
upon this district; and whereas in 1926 
the smelter requirements averaged over 
16,000 tons of concentrates per week, it 
is apparent that this is now being ma- 
terially reduced. Such effect is likely to 
become somewhat greater as develop- 
ments referred to above are carried out. 
There has been no disposition on the part 
of western producers to withhold pro- 
duction, it being generally stated that 
their lead and precious metals furnish 
the principal source of revenue, and that 
their zinc is a subordinate factor. It 
appears true, however, that there is an 
overproduction of. lead as well as of zinc, 
and a general curtailment of lead pro- 
duction, bringing with it automatically a 
decrease in output of zinc—if it could be 
legally attained—would benefit the entire 
industry. Also of great benefit to the 
industry, it may be remarked, would be 
a further energetic development of pres- 
ent and new uses of the metals. The 
Tri-State District can doubtless produce 
whatever may be required from it for 
many years to come; in fact, it is 
equipped to produce on a scale to meet 
a much larger demand than is now in 
sight. 

It is difficult to make predictions for 
the future, but it seems probable that 
the increases in zinc production from 
western mines which have already taken 
place or are definitely in prospect, as 
referred to above, represent the major 
part of what is to be expected, and that 
production will not continue to increase 
indefinitely. The rapid increase in the 
West has been due to a combination of 
favorable factors, including high prices 
for both lead and zinc the last few years, 
the application of selective flotation, and 
the fact that there were large reserves 
of zincky ores in many mines, the pres- 
ence of which had been known for some 
time but which had heretofore been 
avoided because of difficulties in treat- 
ment. The major effect of these factors 
has probably now been witnessed. There 
are many mines which still have large 
zinc reserves, but in others the more 
easily accessible ores have been heavily 
drawn upon, and there have been few 
really new discoveries of . importance 
which have contributed any large amount 
of zinc. In many places cont nuat'on of 
mining means going to greater depth or 
mining lower grade ore, with a corre- 
sponding increase in cost. Present prices 
are not favorable and there are various 
mines which are feeling the pinch of 
narrowing profits. There is one factor 
in the situation the importance of which 
is not yet fully apparent and which is 
difficult to appraise, this being the re- 
covery of zinc from old lead-furnace 
slags as in Montana. Outside of this, 
however, it seems probable that the curve 
showing increase of western zinc produc- 
tion, which has been mounting so rapidly 
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in the last few years, will soon begin to 
flatten out, and will then either rise or 
fall gradually as price conditions vary. 


WoRLD PRODUCTION OF ZINC—TARIFF 
PROTECTION ESSENTIAL FOR DOMES- 
Tic INDUSTRY 


In the countries adjoining the United 
States, and in fact in the world at large, 
it would appear that the effects of im- 
proved zinc metallurgy have not pro- 
gressed so far as in this country, and 
some large increases in production are 
to be expected. 

In Mexico the application of selective 
flotation has caused the output of zinc 
to double in each of the past two years, 
to about 100,000 tons of recoverable 
metal in 1926, and there are further 
large possibilities. Most of these ores 
are exported to Europe for smelting, 
though a few thousand tons per month 
are brought into the United States for 
smelting in bond, and a much larger 
quantity would doubtless be brought in 
to compete with the domestic product if 
it were not for our tariff. 

In Canada the immense Sullivan mine 
in British Columbia has been increasing 
its output of cheaply produced zinc. The 
electrolytic plant at Trail has been en- 
larged to a capacity of 100,000 tons of 
metal yearly, its largest source of supply 
being the Sullivan mine, though there are 
numerous other zine producers and large 
undeveloped potentialities in various 
parts of the province. Other districts 
where large-scale zinc production is defi- 
nitely in prospect include northern Mani- 
toba, the Sudbury district in Ontario, 
and the new Rouyn copper-gold mining 
district of Quebec. In connection with 
these developments, there is talk of at 
least two electrolytic zinc plants. There 
is much additional prospecting and de- 
velopment of lead-zinc ores in eastern 
Canada, and increasing zinc production 
is to be looked for from this country. 
Against this the protection for our do- 
mestic industry afforded by the present 
tariff is essential. 

In Newfoundland a large lead-copper- 
zine ore body is being actively developed 
and equipped with a selective flotation 
mill. This is expected to be in operation 
in 1928, and judging from the grade of 
ore to be worked would appear capable 
of producing concentrates equivalent to 
25,000 tons of recoverable zine per year. 

Limitations of time permit us to refer 
only briefly to certain developments in 
the zinc industry in other parts of the 
world. 

The production of zinc concentrates in 
Australia passed its peak some time ago 
and does not seem likely to again become 
so important a factor as it once was. 
Production in Spain also seems more 
likely to decrease than to increase. In 
Silesia, however, with the development of 
the Giesche properties by the Anaconda 
company, considerable increase in out- 
put seems likely, and a large part of the 
ore will be converted to metal electro- 
lytically. The Bawdwin mine in Burma, 
with a large tonnage of 20 percent zinc 
ore, could probably produce considerably 
more zinc than at present, and there are 
reported to be other important deposits 
in this general region, as yet difficultly 
accessible. In Rhodesia, South Africa, 
there are large deposits of lead-zine ores 
which are now being exploited, and an 
electrolytic plant is expected to be pro- 
ducing metallic (Continued on page 56) 
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Rear view, 
Pittsburgh Ex- 
periment Sta- 
tion, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, 
showing main 
building power 
house and fuel 
laboratory and 
other smaller 
buildings for 
special pur- 
poses 


WHAT’ the UNITED STATES BUREAU of MINES 
IS DOING for the MINING INDUSTRY 


T the Annual Convention 

of the American Mining . 
Congress, held in Washington 
early in December, 1927, the 
Bureau presented a kaleido- 
scopic picture of its activities 
by means of short talks by 
heads of branches and divi- 
sions; the work of about 20 of 
these subdivisions was described by the 
men in charge of them, and it is hoped 
that the delegates to the Congress were 
thus able to better understand the work 
of the Bureau and to become more fa- 
miliar with the personal characteristics 
of various Bureau engineers who previ- 
ously had been known to the members of 
the Congress by name only. 

‘During the course of this 2-hour sym- 
posium, it was my duty to explain the 
grouping of the Bureau’s personnel and 
activities into four major parts, desig- 
nated in the Bureau’s organization 
chart as branches; these four branches 
are, in the chronological order of their 
creation, the technologic, economic, 
health and safety, and administrative 
branches. All but the first were created 
within the past two years. The name 
of each branch indicates the general 
field it covers, and each branch is divided 
into divisions, sections and units. The 
annual reports of the Director of the 
Bureau to the Secretary of Commerce 
contain a reproduction of the organiza- 
tion chart, but it may be well to state 
here that there are 16 divisions, 80 sec- 
tions, and 61 units in the Bureau. The 
technologic branch embraces seven divi- 
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A Review Of The Work Of The United States 
Bureau Of Mines In Behalf Of The Mining In- 
dustry—Chief Activities Devoted To Two Broad 
Fields, Conservation Of Life And Efficient Pro- 
duction And Utilization Of Minerals 


sions, as follows: Explosives, mechani- 
cal, experiment stations, petroleum and 
natural gas, metallurgical, mining, and 
helium; the economics branch has five 
divisions, as follows: Petroleum econom- 
ics, mineral statistics, coal, rare metals 
and non-metals, and common metals; the 
health and safety branch is made up of 
two parts, the health division and the 
safety division, while the administrative 
branch embraces the division of office 
administration and the information divi- 
sion. 

Having thus outlined the organization 
of the Bureau and the allocation of work 
and duties to particular groups, I shall 
make a brief record of certain features 
of the Bureau’s work. 

The service rendered by the Bureau of 
Mines to the Nation’s great mineral in- 
dustries lies within two broad fields of 
endeavor—conservation of the life and 
health of the million miners and quarry- 
men and the million or so workers in the 
metallurgical and petroleum industries; 
and the efficient production and utiliza- 
tion of the minerals which these millions 
of men labor to exploit for the comfort 
and welfare of mankind. Incidentally, 
both of these lines of endeavor lead 
toward more profitable operation, be- 
cause accident-prevention also means 


reduced expenses and greater 
profits. 

Previous to the establish- 
ment of a Federal Bureau of 
Mines, certain coal mines of 
the Appalachian region were 
visited by a series of terrific 
explosions, which resulted in 
appalling loss of life and 
shocked the Nation into a realization 
that something must be done to safe- 
guard the lives of the men toiling 
underground. As a result of this 
aroused public sentiment, the Bureau of 
Mines came into being on July 1, 1910. 
While in the Bureau’s organic act au- 
thorization was made for investigations 
looking toward the prevention of waste 
and the increase of efficiency in the 
mining, treatment, and utilization of the 
different minerals, the Bureau’s imme- 
diate great task was to concentrate on 
mine-safety studies. Therefore, some 
years had expired before funds and per- 
sonnel were available for the study of 
better mining, metallurgical and oil- 
production methods. 

Notwithstanding investigative work 
regarding the explosibility of coal dust 
that had been performed in Europe, the 
fact that fine coal dust suspended in a 
mine atmosphere constitutes a _ real 
hazard had not been generally realized 
by the coal-mine operators and coal 
miners of the United States. In order 
to demonstrate the real truth of the 
matter, the Bureau of- Mines conducted 
a long series of tests—first, in a spe- 
cially constructed steel gallery, then. in 
its own experimental coal mine near 
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Right and left—Heads of Departments, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, who addressed 


the convention 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—in which the dusts 
of bituminous coal mines from every 
field in the United States and some 
foreign countries were used. From 
time to time the mining public was 
invited to witness the terriffic dust 
explosions that were brought about 
under conditions such as were likely 
to be encountered in the country’s 
coal mines. Following these ex- 
periments, the coal-mining industry 
accepted without question the gen- 
eral fact of the explosibility of coal 
dust, and this acknowledgment con- 
stituted a great stride forward in 
the movement of safety in mining. 
One particular service which the 
Bureau is still prepared to render 
the mining industry is the testing 
of bituminous coal-dusts to deter- 
mine their degree of explosibility. 
Tests of this nature are constantly 
being made for operators, who are 
thus better informed as to the pre- 
cautions necessary to prevent mine 
explosions. 

With the fact of the explosibility 
of coal dust thoroughly established, 
it became necessary to give atten- 
tion to those factors which were 
apt to initiate a dust explosion. Im- 
portant service rendered by the 
Bureau in this connection has been 
the development of the “permissible 
explosive,” which is immeasurably 
safer than black powder or dyna- 
mite. The constant educational 
campaign conducted by the Bureau 
is resulting in use by the mining 
industry of a continually increasing 
percentage of these safest of all ex- 
plosives. The sales of permissible 
explosives have grown steadily, and 
in 1926 amounted to more than 67,- 
000,000 pounds, the highest reported 
for any year. In order that the in- 
dustry may be kept informed, lists 
of permissible explosives are pub- 
lished by the Bureau at intervals 
of a few months. 


The electrification of the coal- 
mining industry, while greatly in- 
creasing efficiency, has introduced a 
distinct hazard in that flashes and 
sparks emitted by electrical appa- 
ratus may ignite accumulations of 
gas and coal dust and thus produce 
a mine-wide explosion. To mini- 
mize this hazard, the Bureau of 
Mines has assisted electrical manu- 
facturers in the development of 
safer “explosion-proof” types of 
electrical equipment. During the 
fiscal year 1927, 18 approvals of 
such equipment and apparatus were 
made by the Bureau after exhaus- 
tive tests at its Pittsburgh Station, 
and 170 extensions of approval 
were issued. Manufacturers are 
giving increasing attention to the 
design of permissible mining ma- 
chinery, and the Bureau’s list of 
permissible electrical equipment 
covers practically every device used 
underground in coal mining. 

The Bureau has also conducted an 
extensive series of tests designed to 
provide safer and more efficient 
types of miners’ cap-lamps. As a 
substitute for the open-flame lamp, 
which has been the cause of many 
disastrous mine explosions, the Bu- 
reau has assisted in the development 
of various types of “permissible” 
electric cap-lamps, the use of which 
is increasing rapidly in the Ameri- 
can coal-mining industry, thus help- 
ing to eliminate one of the great 
hazards of coal mining. 

Through numerous. demonstra- 
tions in the course of actual made- 
to-order explosions in its experi- 
mental coal mine, the Bureau of 
Mines has clearly shown the efficacy 
of the practice of thoroughly rock- 
dusting bituminous coal mines as a 
means of preventing and limiting 
mine explosions. The Bureau has 
also emphasized the fact that the 
rock-dusting must be adequate and 
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systematic, else it is 
worse than useless. The 
practice of rock-dusting 
coal mines has saved the 
lives of hundreds of 
American coal miners 
within the past two years, 
and although it is not generally compul- 
sory, its use is increasing in the United 
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mine, in southern Illinois, 
was, due to the mine being 
thoroughly rock- dusted, re- 
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materials that coal-mine 
submit for examination 


stricted to 
the immediate 
area of its 
origin, result- 
ing in a loss of 
but five lives, 
although 1,200 
men were at 
work in the 
mine at the 
time. But for 
rock-dusting, it 
is practically 
certain that a 
shocking loss 
of life would 
have been sus- 
tained on this 
occasion. In 
this connec- 
tion, the Bu- 
reau is ren- 
dering service 
to the industry 
by analyzing 
at its Pitts- 
burgh Experi- 
ment Station 
samples of 
shale, sand- 
stone, dolo- 
mite, gypsum 
and other 
operators may 
to determine 
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their suitability for rock-dusting. 

Realizing that approximately half of 
the deaths in the coal mines of the coun- 
try each year are caused by falls of the 
mine roof, the Bureau has begun an ex- 
tensive study of this problem. The first 
opportunity to obtain practical results 
has been in West Virginia, where the 
cooperation of the State Department of 
Mines was obtained. In the course of 
this cooperative campaign, the number 
of fatalities from falls of roof was 
largely reduced in comparison with 
previous years, while the tonnage of 
coal produced was increased. 

Another service rendered to the in- 
dustry by the Bureau is in the furnish- 
ing of confidential reports to operators 
of mines where disasters have occurred, 
these reports analyzing the probable cause. 
of the fire or explosion and containing 
recommendations for minimizing explo- 
sion hazards. Safety inspections of par- 
ticular mines are frequently made by 
Bureau engineers and confidential writ- 
ten reports of the findings are sent to 
the operators, who generally put the 
recommendations, at least in part, into 
effect. 

The Bureau has conducted extensive 
studies of air and ventilation conditions 
in the metal mines of the western 
states, has helped to solve the problem 
of operators of metal mines where silica 
dusts have impaired the health of the 
miners, and has assisted the industry 
in the solution of health and safety 
problems far too numerous to recite here. 
in detail. 
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During the past fiscal year, the Bu- 
reau of Mines gave first-aid or mine- 
rescue training to 39,200 miners in 581 
mining, metallurgical, quarrying, or oil- 
producing communities in 40 states and 
Alaska. It was the Bureau’s most suc- 
cessful year in this respect. The total 
number of miners trained by the Bureau 
since its creation is about 235,000. There 
have been numerous instances where the 
prompt ministration of first-aid methods 
to injured miners by their Bureau- 
trained fellow workers has saved life 
underground. Through the Bureau’s 
efforts in training the miners, it is now 
possible, in time of emergency, to ob- 
tain promptly the services of skilled 
rescue workers in practically every min- 
ing community in the country. 

Turning from the subject of safety in 
mining, I shall endeavor to review 
briefly that other broad field of endeavor, 
the conservation of those stores of min- 
eral wealth with which nature has en- 
dowed the Nation. In this field, it is 
the Bureau’s aim to assist industry in 
the betterment of methods of mining 
and the improvement of processes of 
treatment and utilization to the end that 
waste may be eliminated, production 
costs reduced, and materials valueless 
in the past made to do their part in 
contributing to the wealth and comfort 
of the world. 

Through the study of blasting meth- 
ods in certain coal mines, the percentage 
of lump coal was materially increased, 
while in the metal mines the Bureau has 
shown that the cost of mining can be 
decreased appreciably by proper blast- 
ing methods and care in the selection of 
explosives. The Bureau has studied the 
mining of flat, thin beds of anthracite, 
with a view to increasing efficiency in 
this operation. Studies of the mining 
of the coal at the face in typical South- 
ern coal mines are being made with the 
object of formulating recommendations 
for improved practice. In a certain 
Alabama iron-mining district, special 
methods of mining development must be 
employed to win ore that is badly folded 
and faulted. The Bureau, after investi- 
gating the situation, has recommended 
methods of mining and handling the ore 
which give promise of ultimate success- 
ful application. 

The cost of timbering the mines of the 
Nation is a large item. In different 
fields, the Bureau has conducted exten- 
sive studies designed to aid the mine 
operator in reducing timber costs by the 
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application of better methods of timber 
preservation. 

In line with the tendency of all Amer- 
ican industries to attain greater effi- 
ciency by the use of labor-saving 
machinery, the underground loading 
machine is now playing its part in low- 
ering the cost and increasing the volume 
of mineral production. The Bureau has 
given close study to various types of 
these machines, and one of its engineers 
prepared a comprehensive report on this 
subject, which report has attracted 
widespread attention. 

The Bureau has conducted an exten- 
sive investigation of the mining of coal 
by stripping—a method which is coming 
more and more into vogue. It has 
studied efficiency in tunneling, drainage 
of mines, and the screening of coal and 
ores, and has prepared reports on all 
these subjects for the information of 
industry. At its Pittsburgh Experiment 
Station, the Bureau yearly analyzes 
many thousands of samples of Ameri- 
can coals. Before the Bureau began this 
work, there were practically no exact 
data as to the characteristics of the 
coals produced from the Nation’s thou- 
sands of mines. Through this service, 
the coal-mine operator is enabled to de- 
termine the particular purpose for 
which his coal is best adapted, and thus 
is assisted in his efforts to find a profit- 
able market. The Bureau also led the 
way in fuel-combustion studies, provid- 
ing fundamental data which has influ- 
enced greatly present-day principles of 
fire-box and boiler design. 

In the field of metallurgy, the Bureau 
of Mines is conducting numerous inves- 
tigations as to the treatment of low- 
grade ores and minerals that can not be 
profitably treated by existing methods, 
and as to improvements in ore-dressing 
processes whereby losses of valuable 
minerals not now being recovered will 
be lessened and better concentrations 
and separations effected. Since the 
metallurgical work of the Bureau of 
Mines was organized, in 1914, advances 
have been made in the treatment of 
low-grade ores. Metals having a value 
of millions of dollars are yearly being 
recovered from deposits that were for- 
merly outside the zone of profitable 
operation. The Bureau has aided in ef- 
fecting advances in the separation of 
mixed lead-zinc-iron ores of the western 
states by selective flotation; the recovery 
of silver, lead, and gold from complex 
oxidized and partially oxidized ores of 
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the Rocky Mountain region by brine 
leaching and chloridizing roasting; the 
milling of the lead and zinc ores of the 
Mississippi Valley; the treating of the 
low-grade copper ores of the Southwest; 
and the beneficiation of the siliceous 
iron ores of the South, along with a 
beginning of metallurgical studies in 
the Lake Superior districts. 

While the Bureau, of course, can not 
undertake to solve the metallurgical 
problems of particular companies, it has 
been able to render service to the indus- 
try by studying the problems affecting 
a particular district or a large group 
of mines. An example of this sort of 
service is the work done in connection 
with the problem of treating the “blue 
ores” of the Black Hills district of 
South Dakota, from which it was for- 
merly impossible to make a satisfactory 
recovery of the gold. A long series of 
experiments conducted by the Bureau 
on this antimony-arsenic-gold-silver ore 
revealed the basic principle that makes 
the recovery of the precious metals pos- 
sible. 

The Bureau, at its North Central Ex- 
periment Station Minneapolis, Minn., 
operates the only successful experi- 
mental iron blast-furnace in the world. 
By means of this furnace, the Bureau’s 
investigators are able to learn exactly 
what happens, under varying conditions, 
in every stage of the blast-furnace 
process. These studies are affording 
valuable new information which should 
ultimately lead to greater efficiency and 
reduction of costs in blast-furnaces. 

A process for agglomerating fine 
material in leaching ores has been de- 
veloped by metallurgists of the Bureau’s 
Southwest Experiment Station, Tucson, 
Ariz., and promises wide application in 
the treatment of copper and other ores. 
This process offers great possibilities 
for the treatment of many millions of 
tons of low-grade copper-concentrator 
tailings carrying 0.2 to nearly 1 percent 
of copper; it also applies to large quan- 
tities of ores that slime in crushing or 
require very fine grinding. 

The Bureau is serving the copper in- 
dustry in various other ways. Studies 
which promise to be of great economic 
importance to the industry have to do 
with copper precipitation by sponge iron; 
losses of copper in slags, and the con- 
servation of heat in smelting; the treat- 
ment of ores by the ferric sulphate and 
sulphuric acid process; the treatment of 
copper-smelter flue-dust; and the sepa- 
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ration, after extremely fine grinding, of 
copper mineral from the intimately as- 
sociated iron sulphides in the pyritic 
copper ores of the Southwest. 

The Tri-State zinc district, comprising 
parts of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
annually produces zinc and lead having 
a value of at least $50,000,000, but with 
a milling loss which is roughly 35 per- 
cent of the mineral in the crude ore. The 
Mississippi Valley Experiment Station 
of the bureau, at Rolla, Mo., has for 
some years been assisting the operators 
of this district in the improvement of 
milling and metallurgical methods, in 
many instances achieving notable reduc- 
tions in these losses of mineral. Among 
the problems being studied by the bureau 
with the object of effecting improve- 
ments in the treatment of lead and zinc 
ores are also the following-named: the 
electrothermic metallurgy of zinc, the 
condensation of zinc, the flow of heat 
through zinc-retort walls, the loss of 
lead in slags, the reduction of zinc oxide, 
the flotation of lead and zinc gangue- 
materials, the brine-leaching of lead 
ores, the hydrometallurgy of zinc, the 
calcination and gravity-separation of 
lead carbonate ores, and the combined 
roasting and flotation of lead-zinc-sul- 
phide. 

In a certain southern iron district, 
about 75,000 tons of iron is Jost yearly 
as flue-dust escaping from blast fur- 
naces. A study conducted at the bu- 
reau’s southern experiment station indi- 
cates that, by the use of magnetic 
concentrators of various kinds, much of 
this loss can be prevented. 


As a result of a study of the hydraulic 
classification of table-feeds where table 
concentration is used in the Coeur 
d’Alene lead-zinc district, the bureau has 
developed a new type of classifier which 
is now being used in the mills of that 
district with excellent results, improv- 
ing the grade of the concentrates, as well 
as increasing table-recovery and ca- 
pacity. 

One of the few essential minerals of 
which the United States does not possess 
an adequate supply is manganese, which 
in time of war is absolutely vital be- 
cause of its use in the manufacture of 
steel. Experimental work, conducted in 
cooperation with the Minnesota School 
of Mines, gives promise of the develop- 
ment of metallurgical processes which 
may make available to the iron and steel 
industry the manganese contained in 
certain low-grade manganiferous iron 
ores in northern Minnesota. 


As the great bulk of the output of 
nonmetallic minerals, including crushed 
stone, sand, gravel, building stone, slate, 
and gypsum, and of such primary prod- 
ucts as cement, lime, and plaster of 
Paris, enter into the construction of 
buildings and roads, this output affects 
the life of virtually every community 
and every individual. The vast quanti- 
ties of these materials used and the in- 
creasing call for economy in their use 
and for better service from them have 
resulted in a growing demand for techni- 
cal research. The bureau has been ex- 
panding its work in nonmetallics and 
has been able to point the way to the 
improvement of production methods in 
various nonmetallic industries. 

Realizing that wastes in the quarrying 
of slate were enormous, ranging from 
70 to 90 percent of the gross production, 
the bureau introduced into this country 


the wire saw, an appliance which had 
been used to some extent in Europe. 
Experiments conducted in cooperation 
with slate producers have demonstrated 
that the wire saw will cut the slate in 
the quarry approximately twice as fast 
as is done with present equipment, with 
no shattering of the slate, and that the 
cost of operation is less than half that 
of present methods. 


Recovery of highly valuable mica 
wastes, hitherto lost in the ground-mica 
industry bt: cause of incomplete settling 
in the wet-rinding process, is promised 
as the result of experiments at the Non- 
metallic Minerals Experiment Station 
with electrolytes as flocculating agents. 

In an important fluorspar district, the 
bureau has been able to assist the oper- 
ators to reduce the loss of calcium 
flouride in the tailing and to improve the 
grade of the concentrate. As a result of 
the bureau’s work, operators have 
adopted the principles of closer sizing 
and classification of table-feeds, and 
have thus obtained an increase in re- 
covery. 


In view of the fact that not more than 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the petroleum 
in underground deposits is recovered by 
present-day methods, the bureau is giv- 
ing much attention to methods of in- 
creasing the percentage of recovery. By 
the use of natural gas for lifting the oil, 
the daily production of petroleum in a 
particular Oklahoma field was increased 
240 percent in less than 18 months. 

From time to time the bureau conducts 
special engineering studies of producing 
conditions in important oil and gas 
fields. Substantial increases in the pro- 
duction of oil from a number of fields 
have been effected through the work of 
the bureau’s specialists, who recommend 
to operators methods of repairing the 
wells in order to control the movement 
of water into the oil-sands. In one 
Texas field, for instance, the total in- 
crease of production from wells repaired 
under the supervision of the bureau’s 
engineers amounted to about 1,000,000 
barrels, 

Before the bureau began its studies in 
the technology of petroleum, very little 
was known regarding the characteristics 
of the crude oils produced in various 
fields of the United States. The bureau 
has now made available data regarding 
the physical properties of crude oil from 
all important fields in the country. This 
information is extremely valuable to the 
refiner, as it enables him to select the 
special petroleum best adapted for pro- 
ducing any particular refined product. 
Service tests conducted at the bureau’s 
San Francisco field office have demon- 
strated the adaptability of California 
crude oils for making lubricating oils to 
be used in automotive equipment, and 
such tests pointed the way to savings in 
present refining processes. 

Emulsions of water in oil cause enor- 
mous losses annually in the United 
States. In a recent two-year period 
100,000,000 barrels of this cut oil was 
produced in the Mid-Continent and Gulf 
Coast fields, of which only half was suc- 
cessfully treated. As, in the same 
period, 568,039,000 barrels of crude oil 
was produced in the two fields, almost 
one-fifth of the oil production required 
treatment before it could be marketed, 
and as the average price for oil in the 
two fields was about $2 per barrel a total 
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of some $200,000,000 was involved. The 
bureau has given much attention to this 
problem, and has published a bulletin 
which points the way to large savings 
to the industry. 


As a result of an extensive survey 
made by the bureau of losses from leak- 
age of natural gas in pipe lines, it has 
been demonstrated that considerable 
economies can be effected by systematic 
leakage-surveys. The total savings on 
26 gas pipe-lines tested by the bureau 
amount to 237,704,000 cubic feet yearly, 
or an annual saving of about $65,000. 


A new feature of the bureaus work, 
which is confidently expected to become 
ot increasing advantage to the mining 
industry, is in the field of economics. The 
economics branch was established Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, to consolidate, as far as 
practicable, previous work of the Bureau 
of Mines, and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and other bureaus, 
on the economics of coal, petroleum, 
minerals, and metals. This work extends 
to all mineral products, including coal; 
ores of iron, copper, lead and zinc; non- 
metallic minerals; rare and precious 
metals; and petroleum and natural gas. . 
It includes studies and investigations 
into the reserves, volume of production, 
consumption, distribution, stocks on 
hand, prices, commercial uses, markets, 
trade conditions, and similar subjects. 
Publication of these data, with explana- 
tory text and comment as to industrial 
conditions, is made generally through 
weekly, monthly, and annual reports. 
No industry can attain the highest de- 
gree of efficiency unless it be kept thor- 
oughly informed as to all the trends and 
currents which affect its progress. The 
Bureau expects, through its Economic 
Branch, to be able to assist the mining 
industry in this respect. 


WILL MODIFYING SHERMAN 
LAW SOLVE COAL’S 
PROBLEM? 

(Continued from page 27) 


and employes the opportunity to work 
out their own form of industrial rela- 
tions, opportunities which have been 
seized with amazing intelligence, until 
there has grown up and exists an era 
of good will between employers and 
employes which has never before been 
known in the history of the world 
with such large groups of people. 
If you admit that this opportunity of 
employes and employers in a particular 
industry to work out their own problems 
is to be destroyed, by eliminating the 
antitrust laws, and permitting organiza- 
tions to — the distribution of prod- 
ucts by those whose industrial habits they 
do not approve, then you are doing away 
with this experimentation in connection 
with industry, this pioneering in develop- 
ment which has been one of the geniuses 
of our American business men. We are 
not living in a time where we can see 
very far ahead in respect of our indus- 
trial institutions. We are not living in 
a time when things can be standardized 
so far as human relationships are con- 
cerned, and we are living in a time when 
it ill behooves us to adopt any plan of 
action which discourages this era of good 
will and experimentation that has worked 
so well in this country during the last 10 
years. 


- Bureau 


AN HOUR with the BUREAU of INTERNAL REVENUE 


Status Of Work On Mining Cases In En- 


HE tax session of the Ameri- 

can Mining Congress Conven- 
tion was featured by what was 
described on the program as “The 
of Internal Revenue 
Hour.” This was conducted by 
Mr. H. B. Robinson, head of the Consol- 
idated Audit Division, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. In his opening remarks Mr. 
Robinson stated that during the last year 
the Bureau of 
Internal Rev- 
enue, through 
a reorganiza- 
tion and con- 
solidation of 
its various 
units, has ex- 
pedited the 
valuation and 
audit of in- 
come tax re- 
turns. He 
stated that de- 
lay in the 
closing of re- 
turns is em- 
barras s- 
ing both to the 
taxpayer and 
to the bureau, 
and should be 
avoided at all 
costs; and that 
it is the constant and hearty endeavor 
of the bureau to shorten the process of 
arriving at the tax liability in the short- 
est possible period of time. Mr. Robin- 
son then introduced the following repre- 
sentatives of the bureau who have 
charge of different phases of the work 
of determining the tax liability of mining 
taxpayers: Mr. S. P. Hatchett, chief of 
the Engineering Section; Mr. E. P. 
McCrorken, chief of the Mining Sub-Sec- 
tion; Mr. Lloyd Gibson, chief of the Oil 
and Gas Sub-Section; Mr. H. G. Nichols, 
chief of the Audit Section, specializing 
in natural resource returns; and Mr. 
W. T. Cardwell, assistant chief of the 
latter section. 

Mr. Hatchett reviewed the status of 
the work of the Engineering Section. 
He said that during the eight-year 
period since the valuation section of 
the former Natural Resources Sub- 
division began to function, slightly in 
excess of 240,000 cases have been dis- 
posed of by the engineers, or an average 
of approximately 30,000 cases per year. 
During 1926 in excess of 40,000 cases 
were disposed of with a materially re- 
duced personnel, and during 1927 up to 
December 1, 40,509 cases were disposed 
of with a still further reduced personnel. 
On December 1, 1927, the mining sub- 
section, which handles coal, metal and 
non-metal cases, had charged to it the 
following so-called open tax returns: For 
1917, 4; 1918, 5; 1919, 5; 1920, 13; 1921, 
13; 1922, 28. This involved only 25 tax- 
payers. For 1923 there are 114 cases 
before the Mining Subsection. Mr. Hat- 
chett stated further that although the 
Mining Subsection handled from 10,000 
to 15,000 cases annually, at the present 
time there are 1,749 cases charged to it 
for all years. 
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H. B. Robinson 


gineering Section Shown To Be Practically 
Current—Procedure Shortened By Reor- 
ganization And Consolidations In Order To Mr. 
Speed Up Determination Of Tax Liability 


Mr. McCrorken, after reviewing the 
enormous amount of work necessary in 
making valuations of all the mineral 
properties in the United States and also 
of many American-owned properties in 
Mexico, Canada and other foreign coun- 
tries, said that the cases now involved in 
litigation in the coal, metal and non- 
metal industries are less than 1 percent 
of the total. He said the analytic basis 
for valuation has proved peculiarly 
adaptable to metal properties as metals 
are sold on the market with exact quota- 
tions per pound of lead, zine or copper, 
and per ounce of silver. Continuing, he 
said: 

“This condition makes the profit per 
unit of production a matter of accuracy. 
This is not the case with other non- 
metallic products like coal, clay, graphite, 
or borax, when the market price is not 
so well established or the raw product 
is manufactured into many complex by- 
products before placing it on a market 
created by advertising, good will and an 
efficient sales force. 

“An engineer who had specialized in 
one field becomes familiar with all the 
factors involved in such an appraisal— 
namely, the labor problem, competitive 
markets, existing transportation facili- 
ties and those capable of development, 
the geological occurrence of the mineral, 
and the features of a particular deposit 
affecting its value, such as continuity, 
depth and grade, and the metallurgical 
problems involved. All these and per- 
haps other factors must be given their 
proper weight. I believe that in par- 
tially or wholly developed districts where 
past operating records are available, such 
appraisals can be made a sound basis of 
valuation. 

“Tt is believed that any element enter- 
ing into a valuation can be given its 
proper mathematical significance and the 
maximum and minimum limits of each 
factor are now so well recognized by 
experienced engineers that analytic ap- 
praisals occasion but little difficulty. 

“In conclusion, I would like to say that 
simplification of methods for adminis- 
tration of the income tax law is always 
desirable. Abstruse mathematical com- 
putations do not always convince you. 
We have been repeatedly told that for- 
mulae do not show the real facts. We 
realize that it expedites matters to con- 
vince taxpayers as to the fairness and 
correctness of results. However, the 
bureau’s engineers have had foremost in 
their minds, uniformity of results and 
consistency in valuation to show the 
proper relations existing between vari- 
ous properties. Frequently the difficulty 
in coming to an agreement on a case 
arises because of lack of data. 

“Sometimes it is not easy for a tax- 
payer to collect all details of his opera- 
tions for years gone by. We realize this 
and desire to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with each taxpayer in every step 


toward the proper determination 
of the valuation of his property.” 
Gibson referred to the 
percentage of gross income basis 
provided in the 1926 act for de- 
pletion of oil and gas wells, and 
stated: “The degree of simplification as 
between the 1926 and the 1924 act is 
likely to be overestimated, but there is 
no doubt that both filing and adminis- 
trative work 
are lessened, 
particularly in 
smaller 
cases, includ- 
ing nearly all 
of the lessor 
cases. 
“Obviously 
the most diffi- 
cult technical 
task in con- 
nection with 
any depletion 
problem is the 
estimation of 
recoverable re- 
serves. In the 
case of the 
average lessor 
whose cost or 
March 1, 1913, 
value is neg- 
ligible, or rel- 
atively low, and in the case of some of 
the smaller lessees, if they do not com- 
pute depreciation on the production unit 
basis, it is not necessary to make an 
estimate of reserves in order to apply 
the provisions of the 1926 act, unless 
the property itself is sold or unless there 
is a net loss to be carried forward, in 
which cases it becomes necessary to as- 
certain what part of the depletion pre- 
viously allowed at 27% percent of gross 
income was properly to be regarded as 
depletion of capital invested. 


“The discovery provision was designed 
to favor the individual or the corpora- 
tion who took the risk of doing pioneer 
work in unproven areas, as distinguished 
from the investor type, who simply ac- 
quired properties already productive or 
practically assured of production. The 
present provision makes no such distinc- 
tion. Consequently the justification 
advanced for the discovery provision, 
that it created an incentive for wildcat- 
ting, cannot be relied upon for the 27% 
percent feature, in view of the fact that 
it can be enjoyed as well by a man who 
puts his money into the purchase of 
proven property as by the man who 
gambles in wildcat territory. 

“However, there are offsets to the 
above argument. For example, the in- 
vestment of the discoverer, in general, is 
less than the investment of one who ac- 
quired a proven property. Practically, 
then, the average investor in a proven 
property can have a depletion deduction, 
based upon cost, almost as great as, or 
greater than, the deduction which would 
be allowable at 27% percent, while the 
discoverer, whose investment is com- 
paratively small, may take the advantage. 
of the percentage deduction. 


E. P. McCrorken 
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The new provision has been observed 
to lead to many accounting tangles. 
Under the previous acts it was possible 
to build up a depletion reserve through 
annual additions of the depletion deduc- 
tions, properly segregated as to return 
of capital invested and realized discovery 
appreciation. It does not appear pos- 
sible to reflect the 2742 percent deduc- 
tions similarly in taxpayer’s accounts. 

“There is often difficulty in ascertain- 
ing just what is the taxpayer’s ‘gross 
income from the property in the case of 
oil and gas wells.’ Occasionally a lessor 
reports as gross income the receipts 
from the sale of all oil produced from a 
property, sets up as a deduction the 
amounts paid out as royalties, and com- 
putes depletion at 27% percent of the 
gross receipts. This is erroneous, be- 
cause the royalty income is not a part 
of the lessees gross income, and should 
not be reported as such, but the word- 
ing of the law is sometimes construed 
in this manner, 

“In cases where the producer of oil 
or gas also transports or converts the 
product before selling it, he is tempted 
to claim as a depletion deduction 27% 
percent of the gross receipts from the 
sale of the oil or gas after it is thus 
transported or converted. Even if such 
claim is not made it is difficult in this 
situation to determine what part of the 
gross receipts is attributable to’ income 
from the oil or gas well and what part 
is attributable to the cost of transporta- 
tion or conversion. This is particularly 
important in the case of gas, not only 
where the gas is converted, on or near 
the property, into gasoline, before it is 
sold, but where it is transported several 
hundred miles in pipe lines and sold to 
consumers at retail. 


“It will doubtless occur to you that 
many of the difficulties cited will have 
analogies in the case of mines. : 

“In so far as the actual monetary ad- 
vantage of the provision to the industry 
or to the Government is concerned, that 
can, of course, be regulated at will in 
the fixing of the percentage.” 

Mr. Nichols presented a paper pre- 
pared by Mr. John Alden Grimes, for- 
merly chief of the Mining Section, on 
the subject of depreciation studies under- 
taken by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
with the voluntary cooperation of na- 
tional organizations representing vari- 
ous industries or branches of industries. 
It was stated that the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and the taxpayers or 
associations of taxpayers in certain in- 
dustries have agreed upon standard rates 
of depreciation as reasonable for major 
items of plant and equipment used in 
those particular industries, and the 
preparation and audit of the returns of 
such taxpayers has been greatly simpli- 
fied and expedited by these agreements. 
The present studies will extend similar 
agreements to the taxpayers of other 
industries as rapidly and completely as 
possible. The scope of these studies em- 
braces physical assets alone; informa- 
tion neither being requested nor desired 
with respect to the depreciation of 
patent rights, good will, leases, or other 
tangible or intangible assets not of a 
physical character. 

Mr. Cardwell said that the turnover in 
personnel in the bureau has been dis- 
tressingly high, affecting alike both the 
Government and the taxpayer. He 
stated that from October 1, 1913, to 
June 30, 1927, there were 11,934 ap- 
pointments and 11,038 separations from 


service in the Income Tax Unit. He 
presented a most interesting statistical 
picture of the work of the Income Tax 
Unit as follows: 

“The problems which have confronted 
us in the verification and adjustment of 
returns filed have been extremely diffi- 
cult and it is believed that we may well 
be pardoned the feeling of pride with 
which we look upon the results accom- 
plished by the bureau in recent years. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that practically all the natural re- 
sources of our country have been valued 
by bureau valuation engineers during 
the comparatively brief period of five 
years and that more than 99 percent of 
all returns filed prior to 1924 have been 
closed by the bureau. For the period 
June 30, 1924, to June 30, 1927, the In- 
come Tax 
Unit alone 
closed 6,289,- 
567 cases, 96% 
percent of 
which were 
closed without 
the mailing of 
deficiency let- 
ters. Of the 
remaining 342 
percent closed 
by the unit 
during the 
same period 
by the issu- 
ance of defi- 
ciency letters, 
no appeal was 
taken from 
the action of 
the unit in the 
closing of 2 
percent, or 
125,760 cases; .9 percent, or 57,650 cases 
were closed by agreement after the defi- 
ciency letters were mailed and .6 percent, 
or 40,249 cases, closed were appealed to 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals. 
On October 14, 1927, only 3,898 cases 
were in process of audit for the years 
1917 to 1920, inclusive, 1,604 of which 
were original audits. Priority is being 
given to all open returns for these back 
years and at the present time it is con- 
fidently believed that all of these cases 
will be closed and the work of the bureau 
will be current by December 31, 1928. 

“With respect to returns filed by tax- 
payers in the mining industry, we find 
ourselves most concerned with those 
filed by corporations. We have no desire 
to distress you with a recitation of sta- 
tistics, but it may be of interest to you 
to know to what extent the corporations 
of our country, particularly those cor- 
porations reporting in your own in- 
dustry, are represented in the figures 
which we have given you. Statistics for 
the year 1926 are not yet available, but 
for the years 1917 to 1925, inclusive, the 
corporations of our country filed 3,320,504 
returns, of which 150,491 were filed by 
corporations in the mining industry. For 
this same period, all corporations re- 
porting had a total gross income of 
$924,269,963,170.00, a net income of 
$73,197,668,810.00 and paid a total in- 
come tax of $12,749,982,450.00. The 
corporations reporting in your industry 
had a total gross income of $40,872,- 
202,497.00, claimed as a deduction there- 
from exhaustion, amortization and de- 
pletion amounting to $4,616,732,380.00, 
reported a total net income of $3,908,- 
405,501.00 and paid a total income tax 
of $830,990,758.00.” 


W. T. Cardwell 
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IMPORTANT QUICKSILVER 
DEPOSITS 


Important quicksilver deposits in the 
Pilot Mountains of western Nevada are 
described in a bulletin of the Geological 
Survey just issued as Bulletin 795-E. 
The deposits are situated in the heart 
of the Pilot Mountains, especially on the 
east and west flank of one of the main 
ridges, which has been named Cinnabar 
Mountain on account of the presence of 
cinnabar, the chief ore mineral of quick- 
silver. The nearest town is Mina, 12 
miles away. Production from these 
mines began in 1915. All the ore mined 
to date has been of high grade, much of 
it with a content of over 10 percent of 
quicksilver and some of it even the pure 
ore mineral. Low-grade ore has not 
been ultilized, but is stated by the Geo- 
logical Survey to be present in some 
abundance. 


The rocks carrying the quicksilver ore 
are sandstone, conglomerate, limestone, 
and chert, and the mineral carrying the 
quicksilver is the sulphide, cinnabar, 
which is found along fractures or dis- 
seminated in the rock. In some mines 
there are large quantities of the sul- 
phide of antimony, stibnite; others con- 
tain some lead, zinc, silver and gold. 


WHAT THE TAXPAYER EX- 
PECTS IN THE NEW LAW 
(Continued from page 32) 
tion. And I think he does expect that 
sooner or later the law will be changed 
so as to be fairer to him in these respects. 

I might greatly expand this discussion, 
and might add a considerable list of 
other particulars of how here and there 
the law might be made more fair. The 
provision for jeopardy assessment can 
be too greatly abused. The statute of 
limitations may be largely nullified by 
waivers which have to be given to avoid 
ill-considered assessments. But I can not 
hope to make this an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the entire subject. I can only hope 
I have said enough to show that the tax- 
payer has sufficient ground to complain 
of some unfairness in the present law, 
so that he may reasonably expect greater 


fairness in the next or a subsequent 
revenue act. 


THE ZINC INDUSTRY AND 
THE SHERMAN LAW 
(Continued from page 29) 

the privilege, passing of the necessity, or 
for any other cause appearing sufficient. 

This would be a radical step in our 
government. Those opposed to govern- 
ment by commission would see much dan- 
ger ahead. 

The writer is not advocating this step. 
He is not presenting any persuasive ar- 
guments favoring or those opposing the 
thought, but is suggesting it for due and 
deliberate consideration, and feels that 
there might be many possibilities for good 
developing from it which would be of 
great aid to the zinc industry and of real 
benefit to the country. 
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REPORTS ON THE MECHANIZATION SURVEY 


Mechanical Loaders In Rock Work—Operations Described Taking Top, Bottom And Loading 
Out Roof Falls—Rapid Advancement And Large Tonnages Handled Under Various Operating 


HE three reports on rock 
loading — K-10, K-il and 


Conditions 


By G. B. SOUTHWARD 


K-12 — show mechanical 


loaders working in rock, overcom- 
ing natural conditions and lessen- 
ing mining difficulties which would 
be very costly, if not prohibitive, 
when done by hand work. These 
three operations include taking 
top, bottom and loading roof falls 
and illustrate the three general 
classes of rock work which are 
usually encountered in bituminous 
coal mining. 

Report K-10 shows the rock 
work being carried on as a regu- 
lar part of the heading advance- 
ment and is worked continuously 
along with the coal loading. The 
other two reports describe opera- 
tions which are in the nature of 
improvements or maintenance done 
some time after the coal mining 
operations have been completed. 

The operation described in report 
K-10 is taking top and working under 
unusually severe difficulties-due to the 
physical conditions encountered in the 
seam and in the rock strata. The coal 
seam has a thickness of 3% ft., and in 
order to provide additional height for 
clearance along the haulways and main 
air courses from 3 to 3% ft. of top rock 
is shot down and loaded out with a me- 
chanical loader. Two entries are ad- 
vanced together and the rock is taken 
in both entries each day. This necessi- 
tates moving loading equipment from 
one entry to the other during a working 
shift. Because it is necessary to have 
the clearance height close to the face 
of the entry, the rock work is advanced 
as the coal is mined, so it is not possible 
to shoot down a large quantity of mate- 
rial ahead of the loading machinery. 
This adds to the operating difficulties. 
A further difficulty is caused by the 
nature of the top rock which is a hard 
sandstone and very difficult to drill and 
shoot. The combination of all these 
troubles prevents an operating record 
here which will compare favorably with 
those shown on the other two reports. 
The real comparison, therefore, is with 
the results that would be expected by 
hand mining, and the management re- 
ports that under such conditions as they 
are now encountering, hand operation 
would probably be prohibitive. 

The operation shown in report K-11 
illustrates a use for mechanical loading 
that should have a fairly wide applica- 


The advantages of mechanical loading over 
hand loading are well demonstrated in rock 
work and the labor-saving is perhaps a little 
more forcibly illustrated in rock handling than 
in coal. This is not because loading machines 
perform better or show a greater mechanical 
efficiency in rock work, as these same improve- 
ments are being effected to the same degree in 
coal loading. It is rather because of the heavy 
labor involved that the contrast between 
mechanical and hand effort becomes so 
apparent. In other words, rock work in a coal 
mine is always very costly and usually proceeds 
at a slow pace and with a low labor efficiency; 
therefore, the improvements effected by 
mechanization in the cost of the work, the rate 
of advancement and the labor efficiency be- 
come doubly impressive. The three opera- 
tions described here serve to illustrate how 
mechanical loading is being applied to three 
general classes of rock work found in bitu- 
minous coal mining. 


one end, and, consequently, if 
hand loading had been employed, 
there could have been but one 
crew working on it at one time. 
Since all of this material was 
loaded mechanically, no direct 
comparison with a hand-loading 
record can be made, but the man- 
agement at this mine considers 
that cleaning up this fall in nine 
working shifts was a performance 
that they could not approach by 
hand work. 

In machine loading, as in hand 
work, the drilling and shooting 
constitutes a major part of a rock 
operation where top or bottom is 
taken. This is shown in report 
K-11, where this labor constituted 
48 percent of the entire rock load- 
ing operation. This proportion 


does not, of course, hold true in 


cleaning up falls, as generally 


tion in coal mining. In this operation, 
bottom was taken in an air course in 
order to enlarge the cross-section area to 
an adequate size for carrying the ven- 
tilating air current. The rock work was 
done some time after the entry had been 
driven; consequently it was possible to 
shoot up the bottom well in advance of 
the rock loading and provide a continu- 
ous operation for the machinery during 
the working shift. The record made 
here whereby the cross-section area of 
an entry was doubled, and where this 
improvement was made over a distance 
of nearly 9,000 ft. in a ten-month period, 
should be very interesting to such mines 
as are now facing the problem of in- 
creasing their ventilating facilities. 
Report K-12 describes a mechanical 
loader used in cleaning up a roof fall 
along an entry, and this operation is 
very interesting and impressive. There 
are few mines which have not suffered 
from the delays incidental to roof falls 
on a haulage way or main air course, 
and in addition to the cost of removing 
the material, the lost time while the 
work is going on adds an expense which 
is hard to calculate. In this operation 
described, a fall 200 ft. long and rang- 
ing in height from 5 to 14 ft. high 
above the coal was loaded out in mine 
cars in nine working shifts. There was 
a total of slightly over 400 cars of 
material, each car averaging over 2 tons 
of rock. This made an average of nearly 
47 cars loaded during each working shift. 
This fall could only be approached at 


only mudcapping is required. In 
each of these operations described, the 
size to which the rock is broken is not 
limited by the capacity of the machine, 
but is determined by the size of the mine 
car end gate through which the material 
must pass at the slate dump outside, 
and the loading machine lifts pieces of 
rock much heavier than what two men 
would ordinarily handle. From this we 
can assume that although the drilling 
and shooting constitutes a large part of 
a mechanical loading operation, it un- 
doubtedly involves considerably less 
labor per ton of rock loaded than would 
be required in hand mining. 

Two direct savings by mechanical load- 
ing over hand loading are apparent. The 
first is that the rock is not shot and 
broken to such small sizes, and the sec- 
ond is that the men handle greater 
quantities of material with the machine 
than by hand. 

These direct savings resulted in a 
very material cost reduction as reported 
by the mining companies. In figuring 
the amount of savings effected, extra 
items of work connected with the load- 
ing operation have been included as a 
part of the loading costs. These items 
are repairs and maintenance on ma- 
chines, transportation of supplies and in- 
terest on the investment. In addition to 
the direct savings, the time saving due to 
the rapid rate at which the work was 
done gives an added value to these per- 
formances which is difficult to calculate. 
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NO. K-10 
TOP ROCK LOADING] 
WITH 
MECHANICAL LOADER 


MECHANICAL 
LOADER 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS: The seam 
has an average height of 40 ft., above 
which the top varies from a stratified 
sandy shale to heavy, massive sandstone. 
Immediately below the seam there is a 
soft clay which is underlaid by hard clay 
or slate. The seam is level, but at times 
is disturbed by rolls; this is particularly 
true in the section where the loader is 
now at work. Open lights. : 

CHARACTER OF ROCK WORK: In 
order to provide a clearance height of at 
least 6 ft. along the headings, 3% ft. 
of top rock is taken down along the haul- 
age ways, main air course and cross cuts 
and is loaded with a mechanical loader. 
The headings are driven 12 ft. wide, and 
all rock is loaded into mine cars and 
taken outside. In advancing the head- 
ings the coal is first mined and loaded 
out by hand, taking two 6-ft. cuts which 
advance the heading a distance of 12 ft. 
The rock work follows the coal loading 
as a separate operation, and the top is 
shot down and loaded out by the mechani- 
cal loader, taking the rock clear up to 
the face of the heading before the next 
coal cuts are made. No timbering is 
required. 

DRILLING AND SHOOTING: Where 
the top is a stratified sandy shale it can 
be broken down fairly easily and with 
much less difficulty than is encountered 
in the present operation where the rock 
is a massive sandstone. This sandstone 
is hard to drill and shoot and in an entry 
12 ft. wide a distance of 6 ft. has been 
found to be the most practicable limit 
for one fall. This length is brought down 
by two shots which are drilled 6 ft. deep 
by an air-driven jack-hammer. Five 
sticks of permissible dynamite are used 
in each shot and fired by electric caps. 
As there is not sufficient room for the 
drillers to work on top of the fall, the 
rock from the first shots is loaded out 
before the next series of drill holes is 
made. This method of shooting and 
loading necessitates considerable moving 


for the drilling equipment, but the jack- 
hammer is mounted on a truck which is 
run into the rock face, and the drill oper- 
ates from the portable mounting. The 
jack-hammer is operated by compressed 
air furnished from an electric-driven com- 
pressor. The compressor is semiportable 
and is set from 100 to 400 ft. from the 
face of the heading and is moved forward 
periodically as the work advances. Air 
is taken to the drill by iron pipe lines 
with a flexible hose extension at the ma- 
chine. 


When the top is a massive sandstone 
the rock frequently comes down in pieces 
which are so large that they must be 
further broken by mud capping or by 
drilling and shooting. The size to which 
the rock must be broken is not limited 
by the handling capacity of the mechani- 
cal loader, but is determined by the end- 
gate opening on the mine car. 

MECHANICAL OPERATION: A pair 
of headings with the cross cuts is taken 
as a unit operating territory for one load- 
ing machine. The coal is loaded out by 
hand mining during the day shift and 
the mechanical loader works on the night 
shift only. The drilling crew usually 
comes on near the end of the day shift 
and starts as soon as one entry has been 
advanced 12 ft. and cleaned up so as to 
have one 6-ft. fall ready for the machine 
at the start of the night shift. The drill- 
ing and loading operations are performed 
twice in each entry during each shift, 
and while the machine is in loading one 
entry the drillers work in the other. 

The loader discharges directly into 
mine cars of 1%-ton capacity which are 
placed at the machine by a gathering 
locomotive. A 6-ft. rock fall will usually 
load five’ mine cars, and these cars are 
shifted by the locomotive into a near-by 
breakthrough while the fall is being 
loaded. The loading machine works on 
track laid with 30-pound rail on 42-in. 
gauge. Bolted track sections made up 
in 6-ft. lengths are used to extend the 


rail each night, and these sections are 
later replaced by permanent track. An 
electric blower with flexible tubing is 
used to ventilate the entries as they ad- 
vance ahead of the air current at the last 
eross cut. 


OPERATING CREW: The rock work 
is done by 4 men, 2 on the loading ma- 
chine, consisting of an operator with a 
helper who runs the gathering locomo- 
tive, and 2 on the drilling crew. Both 
crews work on an 8-hour night shift, but 
some extra time is usually required for 
the drilling. The compressor is moved 
and the pipe line is extended by extra 
men on the day shift, and the permanent 
track is laid by the men employed for 
the regular mine maintenance. 


The present operation is scheduled to 
make an advance of 12 ft. per day in each 
entry—a total of 24 ft. This schedule is 
subject to interruptions from various 
causes occurring during either the coal 
loading or the rock loading shift, and 
the average daily advancement now being 
made is about 20 linear ft. 


EQUIPMENT: Each operation uses 1 
mechanical loader, 1 compressor, 1 jack- 
hammer, 1 gathering locomotive and 1 
ventilating blower with tubing. 

CONCLUSION: The mechanical loader 
has been used for rock work at this mine 
for about three years, and during that 
period has loaded out approximately 
20,000 linear ft. of entries. Under fair 
conditions a distance of 45 linear ft. 
per shift was made and at times 60 linear 
ft. The present average of 20 ft. is not 
considered satisfactory by the manage- 
ment, but they feel that this is due to 
the adverse conditions now being encoun- 
tered. In the present work, as in the 


past, the management reports that the 
rate of advancement has been more than 
double that which would be expected by 
hand loading and that the cost of the 
mechanical operation has been very ma- 
terially under the hand rate. 
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NO. K-11 
BOTTOM ROCK LOADING 
WITH 
MECHANICAL LOADER 


CROSS-SECTION ‘OF ENTRY 
AFTER TAKING BOTTOM 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS: The seam 
has an.average height of 3% ft. with a 
top of slate and sandy shale. The bottom 
is a hard fire clay. The seam is gener- 
ally level but has local rolls. Open lights. 
Entries rock dusted. 

CHARACTER OF ROCK WORK: At 
this operation the mechanical loader was 
used to take about 3 ft. of bottom rock 
in an entry which had been driven 12 ft. 
wide in the coal. This entry is used as 
a main air course and in order to increase 
its cross-section area to the required 
size, the bottom was taken for the full 
width of the heading and all rock was 
loaded into mine cars and hauled outside. 
The top had stood well and no timbering 
was required. 

DRILLING AND SHOOTING: As the 
entry was already driven in the coal 
when the rock work was started it was 
possible to shoot up the bottom well in 
advance of the loading. This provided 
a continuous operation for the loading 
machine. The holes were drilled down 
from the floor of the entry and set at an 
angle so that a hole 6 ft. long reached 
a depth of 3% ft. and lifted the bottom 
for an advance of about 4 ft. Three 
shots were made in a row across the 
12-ft. heading, using permissible dyna- 
mite and electric firing. The rock was 
usually broken to a size satisfactory for 
loading but some mud capping was at 
times required. 

The dr:lling was done by a jack-ham- 
mer operated with compressed air. The 
compressor was an electric driven semi- 
portable type and was kept within 500 
ft. of the drilling operation. An iron 
pipe line was laid from the compressor 
oe a flexible hose connection to the 
drill. 


MECHANICAL OPERATION: The 
loading operation was confined to the 
one entry and the machine worked there 
continuously, loading out as much as pos- 
sible during each shift. On account of 
the fact that the air course was close to 
the main haulway, it was necessary to do 
the rock loading on the night shift so 
that the mine cars could be delivered 
and hauled without interfering with the 
regular mine operation during the day. 
As it was essential that the rock should 
be shot up well in advance of the me- 
chanical loader, it was frequently neces- 
sary to do the drilling and shooting on 
both the day and the night shifts. Dur- 
ing the day shift the track work and 
other operations preparatory for the 
night loading were done. 

The loading machine works on track 
laid with steel on 36-in. gauge. Bolted 
track sections made up in 7%4-ft. lengths 
were used to extend the rail during the 
loading operation. These were later re- 
placed with permanent track of 30- 
pound steel. The loading machine dis- 
charged directly into mine cars placed 
one at a time by a gathering locomotive. 
These cars have an average capacity of 
about 1% tons of coal and a capacity 
of 2% tons when loaded with rock. 

OPERATING CREW: The mechani- 
cal loader had a regular crew of 3 men, 
consisting of 1 operator, 1 helper and 1 
man on the gathering locomotive. The 
regular drilling crew had two men for 
the drilling and shooting. The loading 
crew worked for one 8-hour shift each 
24-hour period, but the drilling usually 
required two 8-hour shifts in order to 
keep ahead of the loading machine. In 
addition to the regular work extra men 
were required each day to extend the 


track, air lines, etc. Other labor in- 
cidental to this operation, such as han- 
dling material, repairs and maintenance 
on the equipment, whether performed in- 
side the mine or outside at the shops was 
charged to and considered a part of the 
rock loading. The record kept during a 
10 month’s period for all work connected 
with the rock-loading operation showed 
the labor costs divided in the following 
proportions: 


Percent 
28 
44 


During this 10-month period the load- 
ing machine took up bottom in 2,908 
linear yards of entry. The amount of 
rock handled was 24,767 tons, an esti- 
mated solid yardage of 11,632 cu. yds. 
This operation made an average daily 
advance of about 40 linear feet. The 
rock-loading operation used 1 mechanical 
loader, 1 electric driven air compressor, 
| jack-hammer and 1 gathering locomo- 
ive. 

CONCLUSION: Mechanical loaders 
have been used for rock loading at this 
mine for over a year for taking bottom, 
top and loading out roof falls. Complete 
cost records have been ke~t, which in- 
clude a charge for interest and deprecia- 
tion on the investment required, and the 
costs for the mechanical loading showed 
a very marked saving over the hand- 
loading rates. The management reports 
that the loading machines are entirely 
satisfactory for the service in which they 
have been employed, and in addition to 
the cost saving effected their rate of 
work is far in excess of what could be 
expected by the hand operation. 
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NO. K-12 
LOADING ROOF FALLS 
WITH 
MECHANICAL LQADER 


FALLS 5TOI4FT 
ABOVE COAL 


LENGTH OF FALL - 200 FT 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS: The seam 
has a height of slightly under 4 ft. and 
above the coal the top is a stratified 
slate and shale. In certain sections of 
the mine the top does not stand well and 
roof falls occur which at times extend 
to a height of 15 ft. above the coal. The 
rock may fall for a few inches at a time, 
but more usually several feet of the 
strata will break down in a solid mass. 
The seam is approximately level. Open 
lights. Entries are rock dusted. 

CHARACTER OF ROCK WORK: The 
rock work described in this operation con- 
sists of loading out roof falls along en- 
tries with a mechanical loader. The 
entries are driven about 12 ft. wide in 
the coal with from 2 to 3 ft. of top rock 
taken during the advance work, and 
where the top is bad the falls usually 
occur after the heading has stood for 
some time. The lengths of the falls vary, 
and the one described in this operation 
fell for a distance of 200 ft. and up to a 
height of from 5 to 14 ft. above the coal. 
This rock was loaded into mine cars by 
a mechanical loader and hauled outside. 

DRILLING AND SHOOTING: No 
shooting was necessary to bring down 
the top, as the loose or hanging rock was 
taken down by picks and bars. The 
fallen pieces required some further 
breaking, but no drilling was necessary, 
as this was done by hand sledging or 
mud capping, using an average of 1% 
boxes of explosives each day. The me- 
chanical loader was able to handle pieces 
much larger than could be loaded by 


hand, though the size to which the rock 
was broken was limited by the end gate 
opening on the mine car and not by what 
the shovel would lift. 


MECHANICAL OPERATION: The 
machine stayed in the entry operating 
continuously during the day shifts until 
the fall was entirely loaded out. Loose 
or hanging rock was pulled down in ad- 
vance of the loader, and the timbering 
followed behind on the night shift, so as 
not to interfere with the loading opera- 
tion. No track work was necessary, as 
the rail had already been laid before the 
fall occurred. This was of 30-pound steel 
on 36-in. gauge, and the loading machine 
operated from the track, discharging di- 
rectly into mine cars. These had slightly 
over 2-ton capacity of rock and were 
placed by a gathering locomotive which 
served the loading machine and shifted 
single cars into a near-by breakthrough 
or room neck, 


OPERATING CREW: The mechani- 
cal loader had a regular crew of 3 men, 
consisting of 1 operator, 1 car trimmer 
and 1 motorman on the gathering loco- 
motive. This crew did a small amount 
of hand sledging when necessary during 
the loading shift, but ordinarily an addi- 
tional crew of two men were employed 
for taking down loose slate, mud capping, 
and timbering. The heading had fallen 
for a distance of 200 linear ft. and to a 
height varying from 5 to 14 ft. This 
was loaded out by the crew as described 
above, working for nine 8-hour shifts, 
averaging slightly over 22 linear ft. of 


advance per shift and loading a daily 
average of 47 mine cars. 

TIMBERING: Because of the rapid 
rate at which the fall was cleaned up 
by the mechanical loader there was no 
tendency at this operation to attempt 
to support on timbers any loose or hang- 
ing rock which should have been taken 
down. The roof, however, above the fal! 
was not always sound and some timber- 
ing was required after the fall had been 
cleaned up. The character of this tim- 
bering varied from posts and cross bars 
to square sets. These were generally set 
by a regular timber crew employed on 
the night shift. 

EQUIPMENT: This operation used 1 
loading machine and 1 gathering locomo- 
tive. 

CONCLUSION: The record made in 
loading out the rock fall here described 
is not conclusive, as it represents only 
an operation of 9 days. However, the 
mechanical loader has been used at this 
mine on other falls and for other classes 
of rock work, and the management con- 
siders this particular record as fairly 
representative of what the shovel will do. 
The amount of rock loaded during each 
shift by the men employed is far in 
excess of what could be expected from a 
similar number of men on hand loading. 
A further advantage of the mechanical 
loading was in the rate of advancement 
made, and the management considers this 
operation very satisfactory and _ suc- 
cessful. 
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Practical Operating Problems 
of the Coal Mining Industry 


PROSPECTING STRIP COAL AREAS 


By W. J. Borrtgs, E. M.* 


Investigation Of Successful Coal Strip Property 
Involves Principals Of Engineering And Pros- 


HE success or failure of 

a coal strip operation 

may be laid responsible 
to the preliminary prospecting 
and engineering which the property 
may or may not have received prior 
to equipping and operating. The writer 
has come in contact with a number of 
failures in the coal-stripping industry 
where failure may be attributed to insuf- 
ficient prospecting and engineering of 
the coal areas under consideration. How- 
ever, the lack of the above investigation 
is not altogether the cause for failure of 
operations, but when no investigations of 
the geologic and stratigraphic features 
of a property are taken into considera- 
tion the lack of such information might 
prove disastrous to the success of the 
enterprise. Therefore, the investigation 
of a successful coal strip property in- 
volves the principals of engineering and 
prospecting and the geological study of 
conditions embodying the property. The 
prospecting of coal strip areas is unlike 
prospecting of underground operations in 
that coal strip operations are not alone 
concerned with the thickness and quality 
of the coals to be extracted and marketed, 
but are additionally concerned with the 
physical characteristics of the overlying 
rock strata and soils, the structural fea- 
tures of the coal, and the surface topog- 
raphy. 

The methods for prospecting coal strip 
areas vary with the character of the 
topography. Prospecting in prairie or 
flat countries similar to that of southeast 
Kansas, southwest Missouri, and certain 
parts of Illinois and Indiana are rela- 
tively simple problems as compared to 
the more rugged and hilly country of 
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pecting And Geological Study Of Conditions 
Embodying Property — Procedure Advocated 


certain sections of western Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Alabama. In a 
flat or prairie country the drill prospect- 
ing must be conducted by following the 
limiting contours wherein the strip 
shovel is expected to remove the over- 
burden above the coal seam. 

When prospecting either of the two 
characters of topography the question of 
the continuity of the coal seam and its 
structure relative to the dip of the coal 
must be taken into geological account. 
Both the core drill and the churn drill 
are customarily used for this drilling. 
The core drill, however, is particularly 
recommended when investigation is being 
conducted in an unknown coal area where 
more exact information is desired than is 
possible to be secured with the use of 
the churn drill. The writer has used the 
Diamond Core drill to advantage in a 
relatively new strip field for the pre- 
liminary prospecting work to secure 
accurate records of the overlying strata 
above the coal seam to be operated, as 
well as securing cores of the coal seam 
itself for close examination and chemical 
analysis. The core drill was followed 
with a churn drill to ascertain the limit- 
ing depth of the overburden above the 
coal seam, and for predetermining the 
possible outcrop of such coal seam. The 
cores of the overlying strata give the 
investigator an opportunity for a more 
complete study of the character of the 
materials directly overlying the coal seam 
from which information a better under- 
standing may be derived in the selec- 
tion of the mechanical equipment and 
the necessary explosives for shooting 


down the overburden material. 

The following procedure is 
advocated for investigating 
coal strip areas: 

If the coal strip area is in a prairie 
country the engineering work involves, 
first, survey and platting of property 
lines and locating within these property 
lines drill holes which will thoroughly 
cross-section the property concerned. In 
such prairie country the spacing of drill 
holes should be about 400 ft. Surface 
elevations at location of drill holes and 
the top of the coal elevation reckoned 
from the log of the drill hole should be 
ascertained and indicated on the map. 
With this field prospecting and engineer- 
ing work completed, structural contours 
reckoned at the top of the coal seam and 
surface contours may be then drawn on 
the property map. The difference in ele- 
vation between these contours indicate 
the height of the overburden at any par- 
ticular point on the property. The struc- 
tural contours will likewise show the rise 
and fall of the coal seam grades expected 
in haulage and the necessary locations 
for pumping plants and drainage sys- 
tems. In a rugged country the above 
engineering and prospecting work is not 
so simple. Where coal strip areas are 
being investigated in a hilly or rugged 
country where the coal outcrops in cer- 
tain portions on the property and other 
portions dip below the surface of the 
natural drainage of the property, more 
extensive engineering and prospecting is 
required to thoroughly catalog both the 
geological and physical features of the 
coal under consideration, and for fully 
determining the available tonnage which 
is to be expected through the course of 
operations in the life of the property 
investigated. In such investigation it is 
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best to carry the drill prospecting and 
engineering work simultaneously. Pref- 
erably a core drill should be employed. 
The engineer should locate his core-drill 
holes above the outcrop line in order to 
secure a full section of the rock strata 
which the strip shovel is expected to re- 
move in the course of its operation to the 
limiting depth established by the size and 
type of equipment anticipated. The drill 
investigations should continue over the 
property to establish the outcrop of the 
coal seam, and for the limiting contour 
where the strip shovel is expected to re- 
move-overburden. The engineering work 
then consists of establishing this outcrop 
contour based on 10 ft. above top of coal 
level and estimating a contour 45 or 50 
ft. above the top of the coal, depending 
upon the limiting depth to which the 
shovel is to strip. This engineering work 
should then be platted on the property 
map and the area between the outcrop 
contour and the limiting depth contour 
constitutes the area to be stripped, from 
which can be estimated the available 
coal tonnage. 

Study of the geological conditions based 
on records of drill holes should then be 
platted and carefully studied in connec- 
tion with the general map. This study 
of the geological characteristics of the 
strip coal area will determine whether or 
not certain areas may be operative and 
will determine the character of excavat- 
ing machinery for the property. A study 
of this geological information may reveal 
that certain areas, although having a 
relatively shallow overburden, may con- 
sist of material in which the dipper type 
of shovel alone may be unable to dig 
its first box cut without caving in of the 
banks. Under such conditions the strip- 
pring shovel would be unable to move for- 
ward, and its path along such outcrop 
closed and a considerable amount of 
anticipated strip area becomes unopera- 
tive and is lost as to tonnage available. 
Very frequently coal strip areas which 
have been platted into broad hollows and 
ravines leading off from the main strip 
area have been found impossible to exca- 
vate on account of sliding banks although 
the overburden may be shallow. Thus 
calculated, recoverable coal platted on the 
map becomes void. 

There are other factors which enter 
into the problem of coal stripping and 
which the preliminary prospecting and 
engineering work must determine. I re- 
fer to the question of drainage and haul- 
age. Both drainage and the probable 
grades for haulage are determined as set 
forth above from the structural contours 
based on the elevations taken at the top 
of the coal seam. Both the haulage and 
drainage conditions. concerning the cer- 
tain coal strip area may or may not add 
a tremendous cost to the operations so 
as to render it uneconomical. 
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The prospecting and engineering work 
in connection with any coal strip opera- 
tions should also determine the point of 
entrance of the strip shovel throughout 
the entire course in the extraction of the 
coals thereunder. Therefore, the path of 
the strip shovel must be figured out in 
advance the same as the entries and air 
courses in an underground operation 
should be planned in advance. The prop- 
erty map which embodies all the engi- 
neering and prospecting work will afford 
a means for determining the location of 
railroad and tipple. 

The accompanying maps may serve to 
summarize the engineering and prospect- 
ing data which has been compiled on the 
property map of coal strip operations. 
Figure 1 represents a property which has 
been prospected in the manner above de- 
scribed. After survey was completed of 
the property lines a complete topographi- 
cal survey was made of its surface. Core 
drills were then employed to investigate 
the strata overlying the coal seam and 
to secure a complete section of the coal 
to be operated. After the drilling was 
completed, elevations were secured at the 
top of the coal, from which structural 
contours were platted. In the accom- 
panying map note that the contours 
formed a syncline through certain areas 
of the proposed strip area, but it was 
found later that certain portions of this 
presumably strip area could not be suc- 
cessfully operated with equipment at 
hand, and there was not sufficient ton- 
nage to warrant the purchase of addi- 
tional equipment necessary to excavate 
the material above the coal to be re- 
covered. Figure 2 is the detailed investi- 
gation of another seam of strip coal with 
geological cross section of the seam. On 
this map all engineering and prospecting 
work has been platted to thoroughly 
catalog this strip area. 


In Mr. Harold J. Sloman’s article 
in our December issue, entitled 
“Rock Loading Operations at Two 
Pennsylvania Mines,” the two fol- 
lowing paragraphs were inadver- 
tently omitted from the latter part 
of the article: 

“For a working period of three 
months, in which the machine 
worked 70 days, 2,291 cars of rock 
were loaded, or an average of al- 
most 33 cars of rock per working 
day (roughly 100 tons of rock). 
The total labor charges during the 
three-month period was $1,764.28, 
an average of 77 cents per car, or 
roughly, 26 cents per ton of rock. 

“The Myers-Whaley shoveling 
machines have proven their reliabil- 
ity and ruggedness of construction 
at both the No. 1 and No. 2 mines, 
as the operating officials report no 
mechanical trouble and the upkeep 
almost negligible.” 
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The question of the selection of proper 
equipment will not be entered into in this 
article. It may be seen, therefore, that 
thorough engineering and prospecting, 
combined with a thorough geological 
study of any property, should be a means 
of determining whether it can be oper- 
ated successfully and, if such is the case, 
to further give the physical information 
necessary for the selection of the proper 
equipment to operate the property. 


CENTRALIZATION OF GOV- 
ERNMENT 


(Continued from page 33) 

That results in the passage of laws. 
There were introduced into the last Con- 
gress some 24,000 bills; 808 of those 
passed. And in all the state legislatures 
in the United States there were actually 
passed between twelve and _ thirteen 
thousand laws last year. Law mad in the 
United States. Everybody wants to in- 
troduce some sort of a measure in order 
to bring himself into popular favor, in 
order to bring notoriety to himself, for 
the personal element enters into this 
equation far more than you ever might 
imagine, far more than you ever would 
imagine if you had not been in a legisla- 
tive body. Laws, laws. Now, gentle- 
men, this business of passing laws and 
legislation and creating boards and bu- 
reaus and commissions is up to you 
people, but you have got to organize to 
protect your interests. You labor from 
one year’s end to the other in your busi- 
ness, and you have certain return. A 
good portion of that return you are com- 
pelled to pay over to the government in 
the shape of taxes. We are doing all 
that we can to reduce that burden. But, 
after all, that burden largely comes about 
because of the creation of these bureaus 
and commissions in the city of Washing- 
ton, and that comes about because of the 
lack of coherent organization on the part 
of the people who are opposed to these 
things. And that is a political proposi- 
tion. I do not mean by that that the 
government is going to topple over and 
be destroyed. It will not be. I am not 
a pessimist. I think that these great, 
divine institutions of ours are to live on. 
But nevertheless eternal vigilance is the 
price of human liberty, and nevertheless 
if this great heritage coming to us from 
the fathers at such a tremendous sacri- 
fice of blood and tears is to be preserved 
it must be preserved by people who think, 
who have their feet on the solid rock and 
their hands on their shoulders and are 
not afraid to speak out in defense of the 
fundamental principles that underly all 
goyernments and all life and all conduct 
and all character. For there are certain 
undeviating principles to which we must 
adhere if the future is to be saved. As 
long as we do adhere to them we shall 
keep on the highway and not get into the 
bors and swamps where all will be lost. 

You represent a tremendous industry, 
one that should receive, as far as essen- 
tial to preserve it, favoring and fostering 
care of the government. You will get 
on if they will let you alone. You will 
get on if they do not undertake to regu- 
late you to death. Because if you 
hamper a man and you handicap him and 
you hobble him and you put him in lead- 
ing strings, vou destroy his initiative and 
vou undertake to put him on the dead 
level by the regulatory acts of govern- 
ment, and that must not be done. 
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PRACTICAL “OPERATING MEN’S DEPARTMENT 


METALS 


Guy N. BJORGE 
Editor 


Practical Operating Problems 
of the Metal Mining Industry 


N the Bunker Hill 
Le: there are em- 

ployed about 500 
men, 93 percent of whom 
work on a straight day 
shift, which makes for 
safety, as it is a more 
normal life and men are 
more alert to danger 
than when changing 
shifts. Also men work 


Underground ele c- 

tric “blinker” 

Safety First sign. 
Bunker Hill Mine 


heavy, timbers are used, 
and in faulted areas the 
tunnel is concreted. 
There is an electrical 
block system in this adit 
tunnel, showing a green 
light going in and a red 
light going out, so that 
collisions are prevented. 
There is a large elec- 
trie sign, “Safety First,” 


in the same place every 


day and keep it in better 

order, and are more familiar with 
conditions than when changing 
shifts. There is no other shift to 
disturb the work of a man so that 
a good check can be kept of the 
work of each man, to see that he 
does safe and good work. 


There is no work in general on 


SAFETY FIRST at the 


BUNKER HILL MINE 


By H. M. CHILps * 


that all the men have to 

pass under in going to 

work, to remind them to be careful. 

When the men leave the coaches 

they pass by the foreman, who 

looks them over to see that they 
are in fit condition to go to work. 

The shaft stations are large, 

concreted, well lighted, and kept 


Result Of Safety First Application In 
Bunker Hill Mine And Plant Is Shown 
rest to the men, so that they do Accid R A 
better and safer work during the In Low Death And Acci ent hate— 
week. Record Of Four Years Eight Months 
Prohibition is also a safety fac- Without Fatal Accident, With Average 
Of Five Hundred Shifts Without Fatal 
_ The men in going on shift pro- Accident Established—Rescue Equip- 
vide themselves with enough car- 
ment In Coeur d'Alene District One 


bide for a shift’s work, securing it ; 
outside of the mine and carrying Of Most Complete In United States 


free from obstructions. 


The skips are run empty from 
the top of the shaft to the bottom 
and back again to clear the shaft, 
before any men are allowed on the 
skip. 

The men are lowered to work 
through two well-lighted and tim- 
bered inclined shafts, in long man 
skips with high guard rails on 


Sundays, which gives healthful 


it in metal containers, to prevent 
it getting wet and possibly start- 
ing fires in the mine. 


The men go to work through a 2-mile 
tunnel, which is well lighted its entire 
length. The coaches that the men ride 
in on have high backs and the men sit 
facing each other along the long way of 


* Engineering Staff, Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining & Concentrating Co. In cooperation with 
M. J. Bottinelli, Electrical Engineer. 


Paper presented through courtesy Stanly A. 


Easton, Vice President and Manager. 


the coaches, so that there is no danger 
of getting caught by passing timbers. 
The shift train is divided into four sec- 
tions, with a motor to each section to 
minimize danger. The motors have 
strong headlights to thoroughly illumine 
the track. A crew of men is kept con- 
stantly on track work to keep it in a 
safe condition. 


In the tunnel, where the ground is 


both sides, and cleats of large size, 
so that a man can sit on one side 
and rest his feet on another, and is 
thus well braced. 

An assistant foreman superintends the 
loading of the skip in an orderly way, 
and a shift boss is at each level to see 
that the men get off the skip in an 
orderly and safe manner. The same 
thing is done at the end of the shift. 
Skips are run in counter-balance. 


' The hoist, sheaves, cables, and skips are 
inspected daily by two mechanics to see 
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South Mill. Exterior gunited 


that these are in shape to handle men. 

The cables are changed for new ones 
every 11 months. All bolts used to con- 
nect the cable to the skip are of Norway 
iron. 

When lowering or hoisting men at the 
beginning and end of a shift, a device 
on the hoist is set, so that the skip can 
not be hoisted above the collar of the 
shaft. When this device is set a blue 
light at the hoist and another at the 
shaft station shows that the device is 
set and men are being handled. 

There is an automatic cut off of electric 
power to the electric hoist when the skip 
comes near to the collar of the shaft, 
slowing the skip down and specially noti- 
fying the hoist engineer of the position 
of the skip, besides the usual indicator. 

The electric hoists have Welsh auto- 
matic governors to prevent overwinding 
and a greater speed than 750 ft. per 
minute. If speed exceeds the above 
amount the electric power is automati- 
cally cut off and the brakes applied. 
The band brakes are operated by com- 
pressed air from the main line of the 
mine. If this is off 
there is a small elec- 
tric compressor that 
can be started to 
supply enough air 
to operate the 
brakes. There is 
also a dynamic brak- 
ing to supplement 
the band brakes. All 
the hoist signal bells 
are electrical, and 
besides ringing the 
bell in the hoist 
room, flash a light 
on every station 
level to show that 
the system is work- 
ing and give notice 
of the movements of 
skip 
tender gives bell 
signals to move the 
skip. 


All level stations are large, well lighted 
by electric lights, and kept free from 
all obstructions. Chains or timbers 
guard the sides of the shaft on all levels 
and at the top of the shaft. The top of 
the ore pocket is provided with timber 
gratings to prevent men falling into it. 


From the level stations the men use 
carbide lamps to go to their place of 
work and use no candles, which reduces 
the fire danger. Men going to work into 
stope go the shortest way; when stope 
is started, go up from below from. level 
through cribbed manways, and when 
stope is half way up, from the level 
above, through rock raises out of the 
stope, which are large, easier to go 
through, and safer than the manways. 
Manways are made of half round tim- 
bers with the round side up for good 
footing. When manways are over 40 de- 
grees in pitch wooden ladders are placed 
in them, the steps of which are dapped 
an inch into the leg timbers and se- 
curely nailed. 

All the large stopes use the square- 
set system, 8 to 12-in. posts left round, 


Shift train showing coaches, Bunker Hill Mine, Kellogg, Idaho 


Wardner Hospital, Bunker Hill Mine 


and 8-in. by 10-in. squared caps and ties, 
and new sets are put in as soon as 
ground enough has been removed to 
place them, and no large open spaces are 
left, and all the men work under the 
protection of timber. The floors are of 
2-in. plank, carefully laid and kept in 
good order, and nothing left underfoot 
to fall over. 


Barring down of loose ground is done 
by experienced miners who keep under 
timber, and all shovelers are under the 
protection of timber all the time. New 
men are placed with experienced men 
and never work alone. 

Cribbed chutes have gratings over 
them to prevent men falling into them, 
and only space large enough to pass ore 
is left open. Manways are covered with 
loose boards for the same reason. The 
temporary manways from floor to floor 
have small openings only large enough to 
pass through, and strong ladders are 
made by nailing 2-in. plank, 5 ft. long, 
a foot apart to the posts, and a cleat 
is nailed to the floor at the top of the 
manway to act as a hand hold. Cribbed 

manways are spaced 

50 ft. apart, and 

temporary manways 

where needed. In 
the large stopes 
there several 
raises out of the 
stopes to the level 
above which give 
means of getting 
~ men in and out of 
the stope, for the 
passing of tools, 
timber, and waste 
into the stope, and 
for ventilation. Thus 
there are many 
ways of getting out 
of a stope in case of 
accident. Com- 
pressed-air warning 
whistles are placed 
at the bottom of 
these raises to give 
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warning of timbers 
being sent down the 
raise from the level 
above. The timber 
handler opens valve 
to air at top of the 
raise before he 
sends any timber 
down. Dangerous 
areas in the stope 
are fenced off to 
prevent accidents. 

In working the 
large stopes the 
face of the stope is 
kept nearly vertical 
and at a sharp 
angle with the 
hanging wall, so 
that a cross section 
of a stope will show 
a sharp arch at the 
top, which prevents 
falls of ground and 
caving. No flat 
backs of ore are 
carried, as these are 
dangerous, due to 
falls of ground. 
Accidents from fall 
of ground are of rare occurrence. 

The hanging wall is heavy, so that 
close filling with waste is the only safe 
way to support it. The timbers only act 
as temporary supports to prevent slab- 
bing of the ore and protect the men. The 
waste filling is run into the stopes from 
the level above and some water added, 
making the waste of the consistency of 
fresh, wet concrete, which settles well 
and packs hard and allows a minimum 
of settling, so that caves in the stope 
are very rare. 

Only on the long adit tunnel are trol- 
ley motors used. On the other levels 
storage-battery motors are used for 
hauling ore to the shaft and supplies to 
the stopes, so that the danger of electric 
shock or electrocution is removed. 

First-aid rooms, 
supplied with first- 
aid cabinets and 
splints, are main- 
tained on every 
level, and at the top 
of the main shaft 
stretchers, first - aid 
cabinets, splints, 
blankets, and _ pil- 
lows are kept. An 
injured man is put 
on an electric motor 
and taken to the 
portal of the tunnel, 
where an ambulance 
truck is waiting to 
take him to the hos- 
pital, where a staff 
of doctors and 
trained nurses are 
maintained. 


tunnel branches, one branch goi 
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Electric sign under which all men pass in going to work. At this point the 
ng to Bunker Hill Mine and one to the Sierra 


Nevada Mine 


Safety in the mine is promoted by 
very close superintendence of all work 
done by the superintendent, foreman, and 
two assistant foremen, who inspect every 
working place once or more times a day. 
There is also a shift boss in every stope. 
The manager also makes a weekly in- 
spection of all work and conditions in 
the mine. 

Only enough of 35 percent strength 
dynamite is taken into the mine at 1 
p. m. for that day’s use, and this is 
stored on the various levels in dry and 
isolated rooms, which are electrically 
lighted, and where no open lights are 
allowed. Danger signs are placed con- 
spicuously at the entrance of these rooms 
warning of dynamite storage. Caps and 
fuse are kept in widely separated places. 


RESCUE STATION 


Fire fighting helmet crew, Bunker Hill Mine 


No stemming of 
holes is used when 
loading holes for 
blasting, so that in 
case of misfire an- 
other primer can be 
placed on top of the 
old charge of dyna- 
mite and the hole 
blasted. 

In the stopes 
when blasting time 
comes all the shov- 
elers and others 
leave the stope be- 
fore the miners 
blast their holes. 

A fire warning or 
“all out” signal is 
given by adding a 
stench compound to 
the compressed - air 
line on the adit 
level, which in a 
short time reaches 
all of the working 
faces, and the men 
go at once to the 
shaft or other places 
of egress. 

Danger signs are placed on the adit 
level where there is danger of coming in 
contact with the trolley wire, warning 
of this danger. Placards are posted in 
conspicuous places warning of fire haz- 
ard. A geophone is kept on hand in case 
of men being entrapped in any working. 
Accurate and up-to-date maps of all the 
workings are kept in the main office, so 
that in case of accidents intelligent use 
can be made of them in rescue work. 


MINE RESCUE WorK 
(Extracts from a paper by K. T. Sparks, 
in charge of the mine rescue car 
for the district) 


“All of the large mines of the district 
are banded together in an organization 
known as the Coeur d’Alene Mine Own- 
ers’ Association, and 
the mines contribute 
to a general fund 
based on the output 
of each mine. 

“The rescue equip- 
ment of the Coeur 
d@’Alene district 
forms one of the 
most complete in- 
stallations in the 
United States; no 
expense has been 
spared to make it 
complete, and repre- 
sents an investment 
of about $25,000. 
This figure includes 
the railway rescue 
car, purchased from 
the Bureau of Mines, 
its equipment and 
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Underground storage battery locomotive, Mr. K. J. 


Botinelli at right. 


the rescue stations at the mines. The 
rescue car is kept on a spur track, com- 
mon to the two railroads of the district, 
and an engine is available at all times 
to take the car to the scene of the mine 
fire. 


“The rescue car has 14 sets of Paul 
two-hour oxygen breathing apparatus 
with all the accessories, such as oxygen 
tanks, oxygen bottles, regeneration cans, 
tools, etc. High-pressure oxygen pumps, 
both hand and power operated, are pro- 
vided for filling small oxygen tanks on 
the machines from storage cylinders. 

“There are also smaller machines for 
%,-hour periods for rescue work. Also 
self-rescuers are kept for short trips in 
smoky areas where there is plenty of 
oxygen. 

“Gas-testing apparatus and Orsat ap- 
paratus for analyzing mine air and 
safety lamps are carried. 

“Resuscitating devices consisting of 
enhalators for administering pure oxy- 
gen, or oxygen, carbon dioxide, and 
methane are kept. 

“Each fire fighter is provided with a 
battery lamp of searchlight type that 
will throw a beam of light 500 ft. 

“Large portable searchlights, to be 
connected to mine electric circuits, are 
also kept. Life lines of light rope are 
kept on a reel so that fire fighters can 
take line to fire from a fresh-air base 
and be able to find their way back again. 
Fire hose is kept that can be fitted to 
the standard mine water lines. 

“In case of a large mine fire in the 
district, all of the rescue equipment from 
the different mines and that kept on 
the rescue car can be assembled at one 
place, giving about 90 sets of apparatus 
and accessories.” 

The Bunker Hill & Sullivan M. & C. 
Co. has a mine rescue station near to 
the portal of the main adit tunnel, where 
the fire helmets and accessories are 
stored, and the building is used for rescue 
work alone. They have 12 sets of ap- 
paratus and a complete assortment of 
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accessories. Six of these are kept in the 
outside rescue station and six sets at 
the main hoisting station of the mine. 

A crew of helmet men is kept in train- 
ing, in groups of five, and these are given 
instruction once a week by Mr. K. T. 
Sparks, who has charge of the rescue 
car for the district. First-aid work and 
first-aid teams have been organized 
among the different departments of the 
company, and a large number of men 
have been trained in this work. 

The Bureau of Mines, in conjunction 
with the local mine rescue man, Mr. 
Sparks, give instruction classes in first- 
aid work to the general public, free, at 
intervals during the year. 

Safety First on the Surface Plant 


By M. J. Bottinelli, Electrical 
Department 


The company does not ask the jour- 
neyman to work on live wires above 550 


Underground powder magazine with 
Safety First sign 


THE BEST SAFETY 
DEVICE KNOWN 
A MAN 


Safety First bulletin board, outside of change building, 


Bunker Hill Mine 


volts unless it is absolutely necessary, 
and then two men are usually together, 
one doing the work and the other assist- 
ing and seeing that he does not come in 
contact with other wires or guy lines. 
The linemen are furnished with the 
Marshall linemen’s shield, which is be- 
lieved to be the last word in the pro- 
tective devices. 


While workmen are repairing circuits, 
which are cut off from the source of 
power, the switch, or circuit-opening de- 
vice, is tagged with a sign reading, 
“Danger, men on line.” Also the circuit- 
opening device is tagged by the operator, 
stating the name of the one who had 
the circuit opened, time and for what 
purpose, time of closing, and by whom, 
etc. Notices are placed throughout the 
plant reading, “All wires are dangerous.” 
“Do not handle wires; leave them for 
the electrician.” “High voltage. Live 
wire,” etc. 

For men working around the power 
house the company furnishes heavy rub- 
ber matting for protection while working 
on live buss bars, etc. It has now be- 
come a general practice that safety 
switches are used ahead of motor-start- 
ing equipment, such as hand-starting 
compensators, magnetic switches, etc., 
which are opened by the men doing re- 
pair work on starting equipment. 

A large sign is placed at the entrance 
to where the current transformers, bus 
bars, oil circuit ~breakers, disconnect 
switches, etc., reading “Think.” 


POWER PLANT 


In the central power plant all the 
electric switches that control the power 
used in the mine and plant are located. 

All the switch handles are of hard 
rubber, and the operator stands on a 
rubber mat to prevent electric shock 
when handling switches. 

All the switches have automatic throw 
out when there is a short circuit on the 
line. The oil switch is located under the 
floor where the operator stands, and a 
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long bar operates the switch so that there 
is no danger of electric burn by flash of 
electrical contact. The newest switches 
have relay set, and any defect on the 
line throws out the switch. If the circuit 
breakers throw out twice in succession 
the electricians are notified and the line 
is investigated. 

All the high-tension lines from the dis- 
trict transformer station are gathered 
together and come to the power plant 
through an underground tunnel or con- 
duit to prevent high-tension wires being 
in the way in case of fire around the 
plant. 

All the electric air compressors have 
safety valves set at the working pressure 
so that there is no danger of exceeding 
this pressure. The steam turbine gen- 
erators have automatic governors to shut 
off the steam if turbine exceeds speed set. 

All the water-tube boilers have safety 
valves set at the working pressure, and 
water gauges show the water level in the 
boilers. The usual safety placards and 
signs are posted where needed. 


SAWMILL 

The sawmill that cuts the timbers for 
use in the mine has wire screen guards 
on all saws to prevent slivers or broken 
saw teeth from injuring the sawyer. All 
cut-off saws have metal guards over the 
upper half of the saw. Rubber mats are 
used to stand on to operate electric 
switches, and stop push buttons are 
placed where they can be reached easily 
in case of accident without going to the 
switch. 

In the square-set framing machine for 
cutting the tenons on the posts all the 
oil cups are piped to the bearings, so 
that the oiler is not near to the saws. All 
moving belts are fenced in around ma- 
chines, 

In unloading logs from the railway flat 
cars, wire cutters with 12-ft. handles are 
used to cut the wire holding the load of 
legs, so that the men are clear of falling 
logs. 

MACHINE SHOP 


Machinists on lathe work are supplied 
with goggles to protect the eyes. Grind- 
ing machines have an adjustable glass 
shield to protect the operator from flying 
particles. In the welding shop the opera- 
tors wear masks and shields are placed 
around them to prevent eye injury to 
other people in the shop. 


TooL SHOP 

The sharpening machines have a lock- 
ing device on the hand throttle to pre- 
vent accidental starting of the machine. 
A small steel sylinder about 3 in. long 
is placed between the hammer and the 
block to prevent accidental dropping of 
the hammer. 


YARD 


The company has a membership in the 
National Safety Council, and safety first 
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Switch to cut off power, placed close te 
rope drive pulley of motor in West Mill. 
Broken rope strand hits switch and 
power is cut off before damage is done. 
Device of M. J. Bottinelli 


placards are sent out each week. These 
are posted outside the change building 
on a bulletin board where the men can 
see them. 


The yard trolley wires are 10 ft. from 
the ground, and all yard motors have a 
warning gong on them. Dangerous turns 
and street crossings have large diamond- 
shaped signs placed near them to warn 
of danger. 

On the main line to the tunnel there is 
an electric block system to prevent col- 
lisions of motors. Safety chains are 
used between trucks and to motor to 
prevent trucks from breaking away on 
steep grades. 


Electric “Blinker” Safety First Sign 


All scaffolding is of extra-heavy type 
when used on buildings and gunite work. 
Close supervision of the work is kept by 
a superintendent, foreman, and assistant 
foreman. 

MILLS 


On motor-starting compensators there 
is a stop push button, so that the motors 
can be stopped more quickly in case of 
accident. 

The main-line drive rope near to the 
motor has a cross-arm switch to stop 
motor if any loose strand of rope hits 
the arm. This stops the motor before 
the rope breaks. 

All dangerous belts are fenced in. The 
operators wear close-fitting work clothes 
with no loose ends to get caught in the 
machinery. In the mill blacksmith shop 
the grinding machines are provided with 
guards, and goggles are supplied. 


SMELTER 


In the smelter about 220 men are em- 
ployed, and the labor turnover is rather 
small, and the men are well trained in 
their work. New men are placed with 
experienced men, and accidents are thus 
avoided. The supervision is very 
thorough, and accidents are guarded 
against all the time. 

In the sampling mill all the belts on 
the floor levels are fenced in. All the 
electric switches are numbered, and the 
name of the machinery operated by the 
motor is printed on the switch, so that 
ne mistakes are made in starting the 
machinery. Stop push buttons are lo- 
cated in convenient places where opera- 
tor can reach them, so that machinery 
can be stopped quickly in case of acci- 
dent. Danger signs are posted where. 
needed. 


MACHINE SHOP 


In this department all the grinders are. 
inclosed with guards over the wheels. 
Goggles are supplied to the operators. 
The sheet-iron cutting machines have all 
possible parts inclosed, andthe power 
levers are automatically locked when the 
machine is not in use. The welders use 
masks and are surrounded with metal 
shields to protect the eyes of others in 
the same building. Safety-first signs are 
displayed in various places around the 
shop. 

TREATER PLANT 


In the Cottrell treater, power pumps: 
are inclosed to cover the gears. On the 
top of the flues wooden walks are built, 
so that in case of collapse of the flue in 
spots men will not fall into the opening. 
The switches for section treaters and all 
metal parts are grounded to prevent elec- 
tric shock. The high-tension static wires 
are screened off overhead by heavy wire 
screen. In cleaning sections of the 
treater all current is turned off and 
switches are locked. Doors to the section 
are locked, but when opened chains to 
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the switch below are disconnected, so that 
no current can reach man at work in the 
treater. Also a hanging chain with 
handle prevents entry until placed on a 
ground wire. Thus there are three 
safety guards to the man working on the 
section. 

In the generator room all the high- 
tension static machines are screened off 
with heavy wire screen. 


ROASTING DEPARTMENT 


Here the suction motors and fans are 
set up on high pillars and out of the 
way. Revolving mixing trommels are 
covered and all gearing and belts on the 
roasters are guarded. 


BLOWER HOUSE 


Here all switches have rubber mats 
placed in front of them for the operator 
to stand on when working switches. All 
the entrances to the back of switch- 
boards, transformers, etc., have a large 
sign, “Think.” 

CHARGING FLOOR 

The openings to the furnaces, where 
the charge is dumped, have drop doors 
to cover them when charge is not being 
placed. On the tap floor the operators 
are provided with goggles and have 
metal shields to work behind when tap- 
ping off slag, to prevent hot slag from 
injuring them. Men breaking matte 
wear goggles. 

The electric traveling crane has a 
warning gong and is not allowed to carry 
loads over men or lead kettles. 

The power saw for sampling of lead 
bars is inclosed with a metal cover, and 
gears are guarded. The skimmers on the 
lead-casting wheel wear goggles. 

In the refinery the acid workers wear 
rubber gloves, shoes, and aprons. 

In the coal-pulverizing plant there is 
a large exhaust fan set in the wall of 
the building to take out coal dust in the 
air and prevent explosions. There are 
explosion doors in the roof, so that in 
case of an explosion the force of the 
explosion will be taken care of by the 
doors, and the wall of the building will 
not be injured. No smoking is allowed 
in this department. 

In the yard all railway cars are 
blocked by wooden wedges to prevent 
cars getting away, from faulty brakes, 
and injuring men and property. When 
men are working in bins a red sign is 
placed over bin warning of men in bin. 

The trolley line for use in slag dump- 
ing is over 10 ft. above the track. The 
slag pot has an electrical dumping device, 
operated from the motor. Safety chains 
are added, besides the draw bar from the 
slag pot to the motor. The motor is 
housed in and has heavy glass windows 
to protect the motorman from slag. The 
slag-pot truck can be clamped to the rails 
when dumping slag on a curve, to pre- 
vent upsetting of the slag pot. 


The yard crane can also be clamped 
to the rails to insure its staying in one 
place when loading material to or from 
railway cars. 

There are first-aid cabinets in all the 
departments. 


In the Tainton lead plant belts are 
fenced off where dangerous. 

In the lead-melting furnace, where wet 
lead precipitate is melted, the doors of 
the furnace are large and not latched, 
so that in case of steam explosions the 
doors swing open and no damage is done. 
Men working around the machines that 
carry acid wear rubber clothing and 
gloves. 

In the North Mill experimental zinc 
plant the belts and gears are well fenced 
off or covered. The grinding machines 
have a heavy glass shield to protect the 
operator. All the electrical equipment is 
well insulated to protect against shock, 
and switches are of standard pattern. 

In working around acid solutions the 
men wear rubber shoes, gloves, and 
aprons. First-aid cabinets are kept in 
the office. 

The result of safety-first application in 
the Bunker Hill mine and plant is shown 
in the low death and accident rate. 


In the mine a record of four years and 
eight months without a fatal accident has 
been made, and the average is 500 shifts 
without a fatal accident. The records 
show that the largest number of the non- 
fatal accidents in the mine are due to 
timber or to the hand tools that the men 
are working with. Next comes injury 
from rock or ore while loading at the 
face or chute. Most of these are classed 
as slight. 

Next comes haulage, where most of the 
injuries are classed as slight, and the 
rest are scattered over various causes. 

Around the plant and mills accidents 
are for the most part due to hand tools 
the men are working with, and the others 
are scattered over various causes. 

In the smelter, hand tools head the list 
of non-fatal accidents, with haulage as 
next. 

The utmost care is exercised in all de- 
partments, especially in the mine, to pre- 
vent accidents of any description. Special 
credit should be given to the mine super- 
intendent, Mr. McDougall, who is noted 
for the observance of safety-first prac- 
tices and working the ground in a safe 
manner. 


Secretary of Interior Work has re- 
ported to Congress that of the $8,500,000 
provided for payment of war mineral 
claims, $965,416 remains unexpended. 
Claimants were awarded $7,018,879 and 
expenses of administration have totaled 
$528,964. The courts have dismissed two 
cases brought under the act and six 
other cases are pending. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
LABOR LEGISLATION MEETS 


The American Association for Labor 
Legislation held its 21st annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Washington, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 27-30, 1927. Among 
the topics taken up for discussion were: 
“How Does Uncle Sam Treat His 
Workers ?’’, “Newer Interpretations of 
the Sherman Act,” “Labor Legislation 
and the Business Mind,” “Ideals and 
Idealism in Taxation,” “The High Cost 
of Being Sick,” “The Burden of Old 
Age Dependency,” “Newer Developments 
in Social Insurance,” “Industrial Effi- 
ciency and Social Welfare.” The speak- 
ers included many important individuals: 
Walter Gordon Merritt, representing the 
League for Industrial Rights; C. M. 
Joseph, of the New School for Social 
Research; Sam A. Lewisohn, represent- 
ing the American Association for Labor 
Legislation; Thomas Sewall Adams, rep- 
resenting American Economic Associa- 
tion; Irving Fisher, of Yale University; 
Woodriff Thomas, Federal Reserve 
Board, and many others of equal promi- 
nence. 


THE ZINC INDUSTRY IN 1927 
(Continued from page 36) 

zinc by 1928 at the rate of 15,000 to 

20,000 tons per year. 

In South America a situation some- 
what similar to that in western North 
America exists, and selective flotation is 
just beginning to be applied to the re- 
covery of zine from lead-silver-zinc ores. 
The concentrates have been exported to 
Europe, but investigations are now being 
made in the Cerro de Pasco region of 
Peru looking toward the installation of 
an electrolytic zine plant. 

In the Altai mountains of southwestern 
Siberia there are very large déposits of 
complex lead-zinc ores; and in many 
other of the less accessible parts of the 
world there are probably considerable 
quantities of zinc which can be put on 
the market if conditions warrant. The 
undeveloped possibilities outside of the 
United States are doubtless very much 
greater than those within this country. 

The zine smelting industry of Europe, 
which faced a shortage of ore supplies 
a few years ago, now appears to be 
abundantly supplied. The European 
smelters, together with those of North 
America, at present produce about 95 
percent of the world’s zinc metal, but the 
tendency toward construction of electro- 
lytic plants closer to the mines, noted 
above, will probably result in consider- 
able decentralization of the industry. 

The belief has been expressed by well- 
informed persons that the domestic zinc 
industry of the United States will find 
it increasingly difficult to continue ex- 
ports of either zinc ore or zinc metal, 
which are already a minor factor in the 
situation. Unless there be an unexpect- 
edly great increase in world consumption, 
this belief would seem to be borne out 
by the facts which have been presented 
above. It also appears strongly evident 
that there is likely to be increasing need, 
on the part of our domestic zinc industry, 
of the continued protection afforded by 
our present tariff. 
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NEWS OF THE M MINING FIELD 


Colorado Mining Association and Colo- 
rado Chapter, American Mining Con- 
gress to Meet January 19 and 20 

The official call for the annual meet- 
ing of the Colorado Mining Association 
and the Colorado Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress has been issued, 
and plans and final arrangements for 
the big nieeting which is to be held in 
Denver, January 19 and 20, are rapidly 
taking form in line with the established 
custom of making each convention a 
little better than the one that preceded 
it. J. O. A. Carper again heads the 
committee having charge of-the annual 
“Sowbelly Dinner,” which has become 
an attractive feature of these annual 
meetings. Sessions will be held in the 
Albany Hotel. 


Dates Set For Northwest Mining 
Convention 

The thirty-third annual convention of 
the Northwest Mining Association will 
be held in Spokane, Wash., the week of 
February 27 to March 3, 1928, according 
to a decision made recently by the board 
of directors and special convention com- 
mittees. 

The special committees appointed by 
President Charles H. Goodsell are: 

Program—L. K. Armstrong, Spokane; 
Dean F. A. Thomson, Moscow, Idaho; 
Dean A. E. Drucker, Pullman, Wash. 

Ore Display—Ralston McCaig, Spo- 
kane; J. W. Mulholland, Nelson; Matt 
Baumgartner, Spokane. 

Finance—W. S. Hawley and Conrad 
Wolfe. 

Publicity—Storey Buck, C. M. Ander- 
son, Elden Chapman, Spokane. 

Entertainment—Robert T. Banks, Tom 
Murray and Russel F. Collins. 


New Operations of Cleveland-Cliffs 

Within the next month or so the 
‘Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. expects to start 
hoisting iron ore which is already 
broken in the stopes of the Gardner- 
Mackinaw iron property on the east end 
of the Marquette iron range of Michi- 
‘gan. The ore is a hard hematite and is 
mined by the room and pillar system. 
No timbering is necessary in extracting 
‘the ore. 

The company is also planning to mine 


ore from the old Tilden property which 
lies south of Ishpeming. The operation 
will be open pit, but shipments are not 
expected to start until 1929. 

The company has recently stopped 
work at the Boeing mine near Hibbing, 
Minn., and will surrender the lease. The 
mine has produced a total of 2,711,819 
tons of iron ore. 


United Verde Will Market Its Own 
Copper 

After the 1st of January the United 
Verde Copper Company will sell copper 
produced at its Arizona mines on its own 
account instead of through the United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining Com- 
pany, which has handled sales in the 
past. H. De Witt Smith, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of mines, will be in 
charge of the sales office at 111 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Hecla Unwaters Tiger-Poorman Mine 

The Hecla Mining Company, Wallace, 
Idaho, has recently started unwatering 
the Tiger-Poorman mine, abandoned for 
almost 20 years. The company bought 
the property from Federal Mining & 
Smelting in 1920. There is much un- 
explored ground on the property, and it 
is supposed that there was a large 
amount of zinc in the ore when opera- 
tions were suspended, which made it un- 
profitable at that time to work. This 
property will probably be added to the 
list of Coeur d’Alene producers later in 
the year. 
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PHELPS DODGE PLANS COPPER 
REFINERY IN WEST 


Announcément has been made by 
Walter Douglas, president of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, that the 
corporation is considering plans for 
the erection of a copper refinery in 
the Southwest. The site for the re- 
finery has not yet been selected, and 
it will be some months before any 
definite announcement can be made. 
Locations now being considered are 
El Paso, Houston, New Orleans and 
Los Angeles. 
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Carson Appeals Patent Suit 


George C. Carson, claimant of a pat- 
ented process for feeding reverberatory 
furnaces, has filed an appeal in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
at San Francisco, from the decision of 
Federal Judge Bourquin of the District 
court in Montana, in which it was held 
that the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
had not infringed on the patents held 
by Carson. 


Wyandott Copper Properties Sold 

The holdings of the Wyandott Copper 
Co. in Houghton County, Mich., consist- 
ing of 1,065 acres of land, mineral 
rights, timber, shafts, buildings, and 
equipment, have been purchased at 
public auction by F. W. Nichols, of 
Houghton. There are several shafts on 
the property, a steam plant with hoist 
good for 1,000 ft. and compressors of 
12 drills aggregate capacity. 

Due to excessive costs and lack of 
funds, operations were suspended at the 
mine in the spring of 1918. 


New Working Shaft at Eighty-Five Mine 


A new working shaft is to be sunk at 
the Calumet and Arizona Mining Com- 
pany’s Eighty-five mine at Lordsburg, 
N. Mex. The proposed new shaft will 
give better ventilation and greater speed 
in opening work. It will probably be 
sunk at the west end of the property, 
where promising values are expected. 


May Develop Former Copper Queen 
Extension Properties at Bisbee 


The feasibility of developing the min- 
ing claims formerly belonging to the Cop- 
per Queen Extension Mining Company, 
near Bisbee, Ariz., is being investigated 
by John J. Higgins, representing the 
Higgins estate, Los Angeles, which pur- 
chased the 22 patented claims at sheriff’s 
sale for $100,000. The property is lo- 
cated 2,500 ft. directly south of the Shat- 
tuck shaft and has been developed to a 
depth of 600 ft. In the event that it is 
definitely decided to form a company 
with a view to developing the property 
further, at least $200,000 is expected to 
be spent on a thorough exploration. It 
is possible that a new shaft will be sunk. 
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United Verde Erecting Foundry 
The United Verde Copper Company is 
adding a completely equipped foundry to 
its plant at Clarkdale, Ariz. This will 
be so equipped as to permit the casting 
in its own plant of all steel castings re- 
quired in the mill, smelter and mine. 


Phelps Dodge Connects C. & C. and 
Warren Shafts 

The Calumet and Cochise shaft of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, Copper Queen 
Branch, at Bisbee, has been connected 
with .the Warren shaft by means of a 
half-mile drift. Connection was made at 
the 1,665 level of the Warren shaft, the 
drift being on a slight incline to make 
possible. the handling of drainage 
through the pumping facilities of the 
C. & C. shaft. The Warren shaft is being 
sunk to the 2,500 level. 


Selective Flotation Plant in Southern 
Arizona 

A selective flotation mill is to be 
erected at Sahuarita, Ariz., by the Min- 
erals and Metals Corporation of Los An- 
geles, according to F. L. Dean, company 
representative. The first unit of the mill 
is being fabricated by the Southwest En- 
gineering Corporation and will have a 
capacity of about 1,000 tons a month. 
The plant will be equipped with a two- 
stage flotation for the selective treat- 
ment of complex-lead-zinc ores. This 
will provide a means of treatment for 
the ores from many of the‘smaller prop- 
erties in the vicinity. The mill will be 
of structural steel throughout. 


Iron Cap Mine Suspends Operation 


The Iron Cap Copper Company has 
announced that operation of its Iron Cap 
mine at Copper Hill, Ariz., will be in- 
definitely suspended. The business of 
the company wili be continued by the 
acquisition of other properties. It has 
for some time owned and operated the 
Christmas mine at Christmas, Ariz., and 
has also obtained control of the Mineral 
Products Company of North Carolina. 
The latter company is a producer of 
feldspar. 


Production Begins at Argentina 
Consolidated 


The new plant of the Argentina Con- 
solidated Mining Company, Yellow Pine 
District, Nev., including a 50-ton mill, 
power plant and tramway has been 
placed in operation and ore production 
begun. Development and plant construc- 
tion have been under way for the past 
year and a half. The management re- 
ports sufficient ore to assure steady 
production. 


TRAINS SOON RUNNING IN 
MOFFAT TUNNEL 


It is now expected that trains will 
be running through the Moffat Tun- 
nel, between Denver and Salt Lake, 
some time early in 1928. The rail- 
road bore has just recently been 
completed and track is being laid. 
The tunnel is 6.1 miles long and has | 
cost about $18,000,000. It will open 
a rich mineral country, permit the 
running of trains regularly through 
the winter and bring Salt Lake 173 
miles nearer Denver. 


Nevada Hills Company to Operate 
Virginia Mine 

The Nevada Hills Mining Company, 
which formerly operated the Fairview 
Eagle mine at Fairview, Nev., has taken 
over the Virginia mine three miles south 
of Coulterville, Mariposa County, Calif. 
The Virginia mine was closed in 1923, 
after several years of continuous opera- 
tion, by the Virginia-Belmont Mining 
Company. 

Repairs on the power line and plant 
are practically complete and operation 
will soon begin. Because of improve- 
ments in milling it is expected that costs 
can be reduced which will allow a profit 
on lower grade ore than was possible in 
the previous operation. 


D. W. Brunton 


As we go to press there comes word 
of the death of D. W. Brunton, Denver, 
Colo., internationally known mining en- 
gineer and former president of the 
American Mining Congress. Mr. Brun- 
ton’s biography will appear in our 
February issue. 
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Idaho-Maryland to Extend Operations 


The Idaho-Maryland Consolidated 
Mines, Inc., which now controls the 
Idaho-Maryland and Brunswick mines 
near Grass Valley, Calif., has announced 
plans for increased work on the two 
properties. This will include added de- 
velopment and an increase in the capac- 
ity of the mill. 

The company has been granted author- 
ity by the State Corporation Commission 
to sell.425,000 shares of preferred stock 
and 850,000 shares of common stock, in 
units at one dollar per unit. 


Plan Operation of Old California Mine 

The Butte Mining Company, Haw- 
thorne, Nev., successor to the Butte 
Divide Mining Company, has taken over 
the Defender gold mine in the Volcano 
district, 16 miles east of Jackson, Calif., 
from L. L. Patrick, former Goldfield op- 
erator, who will have charge of the de- 
velopment of the property. G. A. Me- 
Ginnis, secretary of the company, states 
that the Defender is an old producer and 
there are indications that gold was mined 
there by Mexicans at the time of the 
early invasion of Nevada and California. 


Comstock Silver Company Closes Mill 

The Comstock Silver Mining Company 
has closed down its small concentrator at 
Stockton Hill, near Kingman, Ariz., to 
await better prices for lead and zinc. 
Development work in the mines will con- 
tinue through the winter. 


Northern Mine Sold to Childress 


Sale of the Northern mine of the Com- 
monwealth Mining Company, in western 
Kansas, to the Childress Lead & Zinc 
Company was consummated December 
24, Frank Childress, president of the 
latter company, has announced. The 
price paid for the mine, which is located 
near Treece, Kans., is understood to have 
been $100,000. The Commonwealth paid 
$125,000 for the property in 1925. 

The mine produces around 150 tons of 
concentrates a week, considerable of 
which is lead. 


Leopard Mill Operating Soon 

The Leopard mill of the Velie Mines 
Corporation, located west of Baxter 
Springs, should be ready for operation 
about the middle of January, according 
to Frank E. Weeks, general manager. 
The concentrator is of steel construction. 

Three shafts have been sunk on the 
lease and the ore bodies opened. in each. 
A rich run of ore has been developed on 


the north part of the 80 acres. This 


ore body is of a shallower depth than 
the ores developed on the southern end 
of the lease. 
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Montana Manganese Plant Nearing 
Completion 


Several carloads of equipment have 
arrived and are being installed to com- 
plete the first unit of the $400,000 plant 
being erected by the Domestic Manga- 
nese & Development Company, at Butte, 
Mont. The machinery is being installed 
under the direction of John H. Cole, 
president of the company, and R. F. 
Feind, engineer of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company. The plant is 
expected to turn out its first product 
about the middle of January. It will 
have an initial capacity of 300 tons. 

Pink manganese ore will be received 
from the railroad cars and transported 
to a trestle 45 ft. high. Cars will be 
dumped into two bins, each having a 
capacity of 500 tons. From these bins 
the ore will be conveyed by belt and 
elevator to bins which feed the rotary 
kilns. 

Contracts have been entered into by 
the company for the delivery of 875,000 
tons of manganese ore during the next 
five years, which will give a finished 
product of 675,000 tons, the ores run- 
ning from 50 to 66 percent metallic 
manganese. 


Sheldon Mining Co. Deepening Shaft 


At its mine at Walker, Yavapai 
County, Ariz., the Sheldon Mining Com- 
pany will sink its three-compartment 
shaft, now being enlarged, from the 850 
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ARIZONA CHAPTER ELECTS NEW OFFICERS—TO SPONSOR 
GREENWAY FIELD DAY 


The annual business meeting of the Arizona Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress was held at Phoenix on December 12. 
The following officers were elected: 

H. A. Clark, governor; C. A. Smith, first vice governor; T. H. 
O’Brien, second vice governor; W. C. Weiss, treasurer; W. B. 


Gohring, secretary. 


The following directors were elected: Frank Ayer, I. H. Bark- 
doll, P. G. Beckett, W. S. Boyd, H. A. Clark, M. Curley, W. V. 
DeCamp, J. P. Hodgson, Wm. Koerner, J. Kruttschnitt, F. W. 


Maclennan, T. O. McGrath, C. A. Smith, R. E. Tally and F. A. 


Woodward. 


Upon the invitation of Mr. Curley, of the New Cornelia Coppe 
Company, Ajo was selected for the spring meeting of the chapter. 

The mining industry of the state decided to sponsor a.memo- 
rial program for the next Greenway Field Day. This field day 
is held annually at Phoenix, Ariz., in memory of General John:C. 
Greenway. The contestants come from the public schools all-over 
the state. The publicity pages of the memorial program will be 
devoted entirely to the mining industry of the state and will 
be dedicated by the Arizona Chapter. oe 


level to a depth of 1,250 ft. With the 
deepening of the shaft the mine is to be 
placed on a production basis. 

H. R. Lathrop, of New York, president 
of the company, who recently visited the 
property, states that the additional depth 
of 400 ft. will make it possible to block 
out approximately 150,000 tons of addi- 
tional ore. If the deep ore holds up in 
quantity and character, a new shaft may 
be constructed. The Sheldon mine is 
equipped with a 200-ton mill. 


CALIFORNIA ORGANIZATION SUGGESTS LEGISLATIVE 
REMEDIES FOR MINING 


OUR resolutions recently adopted 
by the mining department and 


the Board of Directors of the 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce are 
designed to remedy by national legisla- 
tion some of the adverse conditions 
affecting the mining industry, which 
problems are now before Congress for 
consideration at the coming session. 
California’s precious metal miners, 
who are hardly able to operate and have 
had to close down mine after mine be- 
cause of present conditions are most 
vitally interested in these measures. The 
passage of legislation suggested should 
not only assist those properties already 
operating but will be a tremendous en- 
couragement to the opening up of new 
properties. The resolutions follow: 
Wuenreas the gold mining industry in 
California is operating under severe and 
adverse handicaps, chief among them 


being the high cost of production and 
the rising tide of taxation in various 
forms; and 

Wuereas the gold produced has a 
fixed and permanent market price in 
that it is the standard of value for all 


commodities throughout the world; and 

WHEREAS the development of new 
gold producing properties and further 
development of low grade deposits has 
been greatly retarted and in many in- 
stances stopped altogether because the 
costs of production exceed the standard 
values extracted; and 

WHeErEAS the annual output of gold 
in the United States is decreasing, the 
supply on hand is being lessened, and 
its use in the arts and sciences is being 
increased, thus necessitating increased 
production: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of 
Mines and Mining of the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce, That the income 
tax on gold be repealed and that all in- 
come taxes on or relating to gold pro- 
duction, output and extraction be en- 
tirely removed and repealed, and that 
the business of mining and producing 
gold be allowed and permitted to be car- 
ried on without the imposition of any 
income tax under any guise whatever; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Senators Johnson and 
Shortridge, to Senator Tasker L. Oddie, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Mines and Mining, and all representa- 
tives in Congress from California, with 


a request that they use their best efforts 
towards repealing all provisions ‘of the 
income tax laws requiring such ‘taxes to 
be paid on the business of mining. and 
producing gold. 


WHEREAS the acquisition of title to 
lands bearing deposits of precious’ min- 
erals in paying quantities is a question 
of great interest to the industry affected 
and to the area adjacent thereto; and 

Whereas the present. existing statutes 
of Congress and the regulations of the 
Department of the Interior and of Agri- 
culture, relating to the patenting of such 
lands are becoming, each year, more 
complicated, thus discouraging pros- 
pecting and primary development of 
such deposits; and 

WHerEAS it is possible to greatly 
simplify the procedure in perfecting 
title to such mines and deposits, and 
yet fully protect all rights and interests 
= the United States: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved by the Department of Mines 
and Mining of the Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce, That the Act of May 10, 
1872, be amended and existing regula- 
tions of the Departments of the Interior 
and Agriculture be modified to provide 
for a simple and direct procedure for 
perfecting title by United States patent 
to mining claims containing precious 
minerals, and that all statutes of Con- 
gress and all regulations of both said 
departments be so framed as to facil- 
itate the work of obtaining United 
States patent to such claims and de- 
posits, 


WHenreas there is a growing tendency 
in the West to add to the withdrawals 
of public lands and prohibit mining 
thereon or to restrict mining to such a 
degree as to make prospecting and min- 
ing difficult if not impossible; and 

WHEREAS by such action on the part 
of the Federal Government development 
of mineral deposits on the public domain 
is prohibited altogether in those areas 
withdrawn; and 
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THE NEW TAX BILL 


The action of the House in re- 
ducing the corporation income tax 
rate from 13% to 11% percent un- 
doubtedly will be approved by the 
Senate, although the bill may be de- 
layed in the Senate two or three 
months. The rate features are fairly 
satisfactory to all classes of taxpay- 
ers, but the same can not be said 
of the administrative provisions. 

The provisions relating to consoli- 
dated returns are repealed, effective 
as of January 1, 1929. Affiliated 
corporations are denied the right of 
offsetting losses of one corporation 
against profits of another in the 
group; the provisions of existing 
statute exempting from tax distribu- 
tions from earnings or profits and 
appreciation in value accrued prior 
to March 1, 1913, is repealed; the 
provisions relating to determination 
of gain or loss in connection with 
reorganizations and transfers of 
property are not simplified, but are 
further complicated by the addition 
of some new matter; the provisions 
relating to waivers of the period of 
limitation upon overassessment and 
collection of the tax are amended, 
and are certain to be unsatisfactory; 
other changes of more or less impor- 
tance are made in the administrative 
provisions affecting in one way or 
another the. determination of tax 
liability. 

The repeal of the consolidated re- 
turns provisions of existing statute 
will compel affiliated corporations to 
file separate returns after January 
1, 1929. In the case of consolidated 
returns, all affiliated corporations are 
considered as a unit and are closed 
concurrently by the same auditor. 
Any differences of opinion which 


may arise between the bureau and 
the consolidated group in the course 
of the audit of the return may be 
adjusted at one and the same time 
for all companies involved, effecting 
thereby a vast saving of time and 
money both to the taxpayer and the 
government. Under the new bill in- 
stead of the entire examination being 
made under the direction of one 
revenue agent, each return will, in 
most cases, be placed in the hands 
of a different revenue agent for field 
examination, thereby rendering it 
very difficult to secure equitable and 
uniform treatment of similar items 
involved in the separate returns. 

In explaining the repeal of the ex- 
emption from tax of corporate dis- 
tributions from surplus accumulated 
prior to March 1, 1913, the report of 
the Ways and Means Committee 
states that inasmuch as over 14 
years have elapsed since March 1, 
1913, and as most corporations have 
distributed such surplus, it seems an 
appropriate time to eliminate this 
exemption in view of the resulting 
simplification. This explanation is 
not in accord with the facts. Most 
corporations, at least in the natural 
resources groups, and particularly in 
the lumber and coal industries, have 
not distributed the earnings or prof- 
its, and appreciation in value of 
property, accumulated by them prior 
to March 1, 1913. Then, too, Con- 
gress recognized surplus existing as 
of March 1, 1913, as capital, and 
should not at this late date change 
the rule and undertake to subject to 
the income tax any earnings or 
profits or appreciation in value of 
property that accrued prior to the 
ratification of the constitutional 
amendment authorizing such a tax. 


WHEREAS our. state government, 
through Governor C. C. Young, has op- 
posed any further extensions of Na- 
tional Parks unless and until assurances 
are had that such extensions will not 
interfere with the development of nat- 
ural resources, including mining, within 
the areas affected: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of 
Mines and Mining of the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce, That no further 
withdrawals of public lands nor any ad- 
ditions to present existing reservations 
or withdrawals be made by the Federal 
Government unless and until Congress 
shall have included in such withdrawals 
ample provisions permitting the widest 
development of the natural resources, in- 
cluding mining, within such areas. 


Wuereas the Federal Government ap- 
propriates annually four million dollars 
for mining in the United States and 


one hundred twenty-eight million dollars 
for agriculture; and 

WHEREAS the mining industry in the 
United States produces annually sir 
billion dollars of wealth, while agricul- 
ture, including the live-stock industry 
produces twelve billion dollars of wealth 
annually; and 

WHEREAS while mining produces one- 
half the national wealth of agriculture, 
it receives but one-thirty-second of the 
national support; and 

WuereAs the United States Bureau 
of Mines is greatly hampered, in its effi- 
ciency reduced, its advancement re- 
tarded, and its scientific, research and 
preventive work is carried on under 
excessive handicaps because of inade- 
quate financial aid from the National 
Government, and the same holds true 
for all other governmental departments 
having to do with mining, including the 
Geological Survey: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Bureau of Mines of 
the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, 
That it is the sense of this bureau that 
the Congress of the United States recog- 
nize this neglect of the mining industry 
and that appropriations for the benefit 
of mining be placed more nearly in pro- 
portion to the national wealth produced. 


Copies of these resolutions were sent 
to Senators Johnson and Shortridge, to 
Senator Tasker L. Oddie, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining, and to all representatives in 
Congress from California. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


John H. McLean, general manager for 
the Oliver Iron Company of Duluth, 
Minn., and Mrs. McLean have arrived in 
Los Angeles recently where they will 
spend the winter. 

Ray E. Thomas, who has been in 
charge of the zinc plant construction 
at Anaconda, Mont., for the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, is leaving for 
the Anaconda zinc properties in Poland. 

Erle V. Daveler, general manager of 
the Butte and Superior Mining Company, 
Butte, Mont., was a recent visitor in 
San Francisco. 


L. P. Robins, formerly superintendent 
for the Tonopah Belmont Development 
Company in Nevada and Arizona, is 
making his headquarters in Oakland, 
Calif. 

Harvey S. Mudd, consulting engineer 
of Los Angeles, is on a professional trip 
to London and Cypress. 

Howard McAdams, mining engineer, 
who has been in the employ of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company at Eveleth, Minn., 
for 15 years, has taken a position on the 
Minnesota Tax Commission at St. Paul. 

A. G. McGregor, consulting metal- 
lurgical engineer, recently visited Bisbee, 
Ariz., after spending five months in 
Africa, Belgium and Serbia. He has 
closed his offices at Bisbee and will re- 
move his headquarters to London. 

Edward M. Cook, vice president of 
the Ludlim Engineering Corporation of 
New York, has just returned from Cen- 
tral America. While there he inspected 
the property of the Guatemala Gold 
Dredging Company in Guatemala, and 
examined several placer prospects in 
Honduras. Mr. Cook will presently join 
Mr. Henry F. Le Fevre, who is now ex- 
amining gold placer ground in Colombia, 
South America. 

E. E. Campbell, of Kingham, Ariz., at 
one time superintendent of the United 
Verde Extension Mining Company, re- 
cently made an extended inspection trip 
of the Quebec gold-copper districts. 

E. R. Cullity, metallurgical engineer 
with the Southwestern Engineering Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles, has left for New 
York, where he will be associated with 
the eastern office of the company. 

Clinton H. Crane, president of the St. 
Joseph Lead Company, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
Phelps Dodge Corporation. 

F. W. Bradley, of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Min- 
ing & -Concentrating Company, and of 
the Treadwell Yukon Company, Ltd., will 
visit the latter company’s properties in 
the Sudbury, Ont., district early in Jan- 
uary. 
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R. L. Agassiz, chairman of Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, 
returned recently to Boston from a busi- 
ness trip of several weeks abroad. 


Carl Brewer, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Boeing mine at Hibbing, 
Minn., for the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany, will be transferred early in Janu- 
ary to the Negaunee, Mich., district of 
the Marquette iron range. The company 
recently announced the surrender of the 
Boeing lease. 


George P. Schubert, head of the civil 
engineering department at Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology, has 
resigned to accept the position of super- 
intendent of the Michigan Smelting Com- 
pany’s plant at Houghton, Mich. He as- 
sumes his new duties January 1, suc- 
ceeding F. I. Cairns, who is retiring. 
Mr. Cairns had been connected with the 
smelting plant since it was built in 1905. 


A. B. Young, Utah metallurgical engi- 
neer, left the first of December for Peru, 
where he will act in a consulting capac- 
ity for the Cerro de Pasco Copper Cor- 
poration. 


Robert J. Montgomery has resigned, 
effective December 31, as vice president 
and general sales manager of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, and also as a director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Montgomery has been con- 
nected with the Reading for 47 years. 


It has been announced that Everett 
Drennen has tendered his resignation as 
president of the board of directors of 
the West Virginia Southern Coal Com- 
pany and will devote his time to other 
business interests. 


W. H. Cunningham, of Huntington, 
W. Va., vice president of the company, 
will assume the duties of the presidency 
upon the retirement of Mr. Drennen. 
Mr. Cunningham will continue as secre- 
tary of the West Virginia Coal Associ- 
ation. Frank Enslow, of Huntington, 
has been elected vice president in charge 
of operation. 


H. T. Miller has been appointed gen- 
eral sales agent of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, and E. E. Finn 
director of service, both appointments 
effective January 1. 


Charles H. Mathews has been made 
chief electrical engineer of the Susque- 
hanna Collieries Company, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., the anthracite coal mining 
division of the M. A. Hanna Company. 
Mr. Mathews was formerly with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company at East Pittsburgh. 


F. R. Wadleigh has been named chair- 
man of the committee on marketing 
practice of the National Coal Associa- 
tion. The committee is collecting in- 
formation on marketing practices in the 
use of classification. 


R. Frank Chumley, formerly assistant 
statistician of the Industrial Commission 
of Utah, has taken charge of the new 
statistical and credit department of the 
Utah Coal Producers’ Association. 


Geo. Watkin Evans, consulting coal 
mining engineer, has recently completed 
a professional visit into the coal areas 
of central Illinois, Alabama, West Vir- 
ginia, the anthracite fields of eastern 
Pennsylvania, and the bituminous fields 
of western Pennsylvania. He has just 
returned to his office in Seattle, Wash. 
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West Virginia Coal & Coke In Friendly 
Receivership—Reorganization 
Anticipated 
A friendly receivership action designed 
to effect reorganization of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal & Coke Co. was instituted 
early in December in the United States 
District Court at Charleston, W. Va. 
Judge McClintic, who signed the order 
for the receivership, named John C. Cos- 
grove, of Johnstown, Pa., president of 
the company; Goen C. Arnold, former 
president of the state senate, and Lee 
Ott, former state compensation commis- 
sioner, as receivers to operate the com- 
pany’s properties in the Logan, 

Kanawha, Elkins and Fairmont fields. 
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The bill of complaint, brought in the 
name of the Goodman Manufacturing 
Co., alleged the coal company was not 
insolvent but was temporarily em- 
barrassed because of unsatisfactory mar- 
keting conditions in the industry. The 
action was termed “entirely friendly and 
designed to permit the company to tide 
over its present temporary embarrass- 
ment and to accomplish a sound financial 
reorganization to meet conditions now 
confronting the industry,” in a state- 
ment issued by counsel for the plaintiff 
and the receivers. It was also announced 
the subsidiaries of the company were not 
involved in any way as to credit, oper- 
ations or finances in the receivership. 


INVESTIGATION 


feces initial meetings of the three tech- 
nical committees of the Sectional 
Committee on Coal Classification, spon- 
sored by the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, were held the latter part 
of November in the New York headquar- 
ters of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. Dr. 
A. C. Fieldner, chief engineer, Experi- 
ment Stations Division, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, is chairman of the Sectional 
Committee, and Harry L. Gandy, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, is secretary of the Committee. 

In explaining the duties of the three 
committees, Dr. Fieldner said that the 
Committee on Scientific Classification 
was to make a study of the possibilities 
of formulating a system for the classifi- 
cation of coal, based principally upon its 
constitution, composition, and geological 
occurrence. He said that the Committee 
on Use Classification was charged with 
making a study of the possibilities in 
the development of such a classification 
if desirable and equitable—one that 
would be based principally upon the uses 
of coal and the commercial practice, 
but also would be correlated with the 
scientific classification in so far as such 
correlation might be desirable. The 
Committee on Marketing Practice is, he 
said, to obtain, collect and correlate mar- 
keting practice on coals as it is con- 
nected with classification with the idea 
that this information would be available 
to the other two committees. The chair- 
man of the Sectional Committee said 
that none of the subjects was being ap- 
proached with preconceived ideas as to 
what was going to be done, but rather 
with a view to seeing whether or not 
any good could be developed from the 
investigations. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing of the technical committees in New 
York City, March 29, 1928, and also 
that the meeting of the Sectional Com- 
mittee on Coal Classification should be 
held on the evening of that date. 

At the meeting of the Committee on 


OF COAL CLASSIFICATION 


Scientific Classification, these officers were 
elected: H. J. Rose, chairman; W. H. 
Cunningham, vice chairman; and W. T. 
Thom, secretary. Other members of the 
committee present were: W. H. Ful- 
weiler, F. R. Wadleigh, M. R. Camp- 
bell, George H. Ashley, C. E. Dobbin, 
the latter an alternate for Mr. Camp- 
bell. It was decided to name Mr. T. W. 
Harris, Jr., a representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 
as a member of the committee, under the 
consumer classification. Subcommittees 
were organized as follows: On the na- 
ture, location and occurrence of the 
types of American coals; on the compo- 
sition and properties of coal and meth- 
ods for their determination and on pro- 
posed classification of coals. 

At the meeting of the Committee on 
Use Classification these officers were 
elected: W. H. Fulweiler, chairman; 
Malcom MacFarlane, vice chairman; and 
Gilbert Francklyn, secretary. Other 
members of the committee present were: 
F. R. Wadleigh, S. B. Flagg, H. J. Rose, 
W. H. Cunningham, and George H. Ash- 
ley. The National Coal Association will 
be represented by two additional mem- 
bers, to be named shortly. It was de- 
cided that the committee should secure 
data on different uses of coal and classi- 
fications now in use and on what these 
classifications are based. 

Organization of tk2 Committee on 
Marketing Practice was perfected by the 
election of these officers: F. R. Wadleigh, 
chairman; E. W. Parker, vice chairman; 
and S. B. Crowell, secretary. Other 
members of the committee present were: 
W. H. Fulweiler, T. W. Harris, Jr., Ar- 
thur Kuppinger, R. H. Knode, and H. M. 
Ferguson. It was felt that the commit- 
tee should collect information on com- 
mercial classifications and on marketing 
practices in the use of classification. It 
was decided to divided the country into 
marketing areas and to assign commit- 
tee members to the job of getting the 
information necessary regarding the 
marketing practices in the several areas. 
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National Coal Association Sponsors 
Bituminous Coal Kesearch 
Conference 


A conference of organizations inter- 
ested in bituminous coal research has 
been called by Chairman J. P. Williams, 
Jr., of the kKesearch Committee of the 
National Coal Association. Mr. Williams 
is vice president of the Melcroft Coal 
Co., with operations in Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania, and also of the Elkhorn 
Piney Coal Mining Co., with operations 
in West Virginia. Invitations have gone 
out to 28 organizations asking that they 
name two or more representatives to 
attend a meeting to be held in the of- 
fices of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, New 
York City, on Thursday, February 9, 
1928. The list of organizations includes 
governmental bodies, societies of engi- 
neers, and organizations representing 
transportation interests and public util- 
ities. 

The thought is that the cause of re- 
search will be advanced by a conference 
of these organizations, all of which are 
more or less interested in research activ- 
ities; There are several organizations 
whose research activities in coal are 


unrelated and which, the National Coal 


Association has been given to under- 
stand, would welcome an opportunity to 
participate in a conference looking to 
the development of a plan whereby all 
research activities might be coordinated. 
“Producers of bituminous coal are vitally 
interested in this particular subject,” 
says Chairman Williams, who, in his 


- letter of invitation to other organiza- 


tions, stated: “We are not sponsoring 2 
definite program. However, we are con- 
fident that a thoroughly constructive 
plan will be evolved out of the confer- 
ence.” 

Previous to this conference, there will 
be a two-hour session, on the morning 
of February 9, of the Research Commit- 
tee of the Association. 


W. P. Tams Heads West Virginia 
Smokeless Operators 


Maj. W. P. Tams, Jr., president of 
the Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., Tams, 
W. Va., was elected president of the 
Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association 
of West Virginia at the annual meeting 
of the organization, which was held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, December 8. Ralph Knode, presi- 
dent of the General Coal Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was elected first vice presi- 
dent. W. A. Richards. president of the 
Pemberton Coal & Coke Co., Bluefield, 
W. Va., was elected second vice presi- 
dent; and G. H. Caperton, president of 
the New River Coal Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., was reelected treasurer. 


Anthracite Cooperative Association 
Organized 

The Special Committee on Rules and 
Regulations, named by the committee of 
twenty-one, which was selected at the 
Anthracite Cooperative Meeting, held at 
Mount Carmel, Pa., November 9-11, met 
in the Chamber of Commerce offices at 
Hazleton on November 30. Officers were 
chosen, by-laws drawn together. and out- 
lines of research, publicity, and legisla- 
tive work prepared, which it was thought 
would aid the industry. These recom- 
mendations were submitted to the Gen- 
eral Committee December 12. 

The committee approved the recom- 
mendation that the permanent organiza- 
tion be known as the Anthracite Cooper- 


.ative Association. Membership will be 


open to all individuals and societies in- 
terested in the welfare of the hard coal 
industry, whether members of the Miners’ 
Union, operators, or public. 

Officers chosen at the meeting on De- 
cember 12 follow: 


President, Dr. W. R. Buckley, presi-. 


dent, Mount Carmel Chamber of Com- 
merce; vice president, Ralph Weeks, 
Scranton Correspondence Schools; treas- 
urer, C. W. Laycock, Wilkes-Barre; sec- 
retary, Roy Haines, secretary, Mount 
Carmel Chamber of Commerce. 


New River Operators’ Association Elects 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of the New 
River Operators’ Association, held at the 
White Oak Country Club, Mt. Hope, 
W. Va., early in December, M. L. Garvey, 
of Mt. Hope, was named as president. 
Other officers elected were: R. E. Tag- 
gart, vice president, Big Stone Gap, Va.; 
P. M. Snyder, Mt. Hope, treasurer, and 
S. C. Higgins, secretary. 

Addresses were delivered by Harry L. 
Gandy, secretary of the National Coal 


An Early Worm In Danger 
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Association, and Holly Stover, of Wash- 
ington, and there was a discussion of 
safety practices in the mines. 

Members of the executive committee 
as named at the meeting were: G. H. 
Caperton, president of the New River 
Coal Co.; S. A. Scott, vice president of | 
the New River Co.; M. L. Garvey, gen- 
eral manager of the New River Co.; 
William McKell, president of the McKell 
Coal & Coke Co.; R. E. Taggart, vice 
president, Stonega Coal & Coke Co.; 5 
Ernest Chilson, vice president, Raleigh 
Coal & Coke Co., and P. M. Snyder, 
president of the C. C. B. Smokeless Coal 
Co. 

Transportation Committee: G. H. 
Caperton, S. A. Scott and J. C. R. Tay- 
lor. 

Membership Committee: George W. 
Jones, Gilbert Snith and R. G. Morris. 

S. A. Scott and G. H. Caperton, in 
addition to other officers, were chosen as 
members of the board of governors of 
the Smokeless Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, and William McKell and Ernest 
Chilson were elected as members of the 
executive committee of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Association. 


West Virginia Properties to be Sold 
Under Foreclosure 

The properties of the Richland Coal 
Company, in Ohio and Brooke Counties, 
W. Va., are to be sold at Wheeling, 
W. Va., January 12, under a mortgage ’ 
foreclosure, involving a bid of no less 
than $750,000. The writ of sale is di- 
rected against the Richland concern, the 
West Virginia-Brooke Coal Company, 
Brooke Coal Company, the Salkeld Coal 
Company, and the Ferguson Coal Com- 
pany. The sale includes coal mines, tip- 
ples, railway tracks, mine tracks, mine 
buildings, miners’ houses, and all other 
structures and improvements, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and rolling stock. 


New Equipment at West Virginia School 
of Mines 


A Jeffrey reversible mine fan, oper- 
ated by a special General Electric motor, 
and a compact appatatus for testing of 
the amount of rock dust in mine air, have 
recently been added to the laboratory r 
equipment of the School of Mines of 
West Virginia University. The fan is 
capable of moving 13,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute with a three-inch water 
gauge, and is arranged to give varying 
degrees of production. It will be used 
by advanced students in mining engi- 
neering for making tests. The rock dust 
tester bears a Bureau of Mines approval 
and is constructed so that a sample may 
be tested in a few minutes. The density 
of the dust is determined by volumetric” 
methods and the inert or dry combustible be 
matter in the air may be computed. --~d 
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New Illinois Strip Mine to’ be Opened 

A large strip coal mining operation is 
to be opened up soon not far from the 
city of Chicago by the Northern Illinois 
Coal Corporation. The mine is at Wil- 
mington, Ill, and the corporation has 
6,500 acres of land there from which it 
is estimated many thousands tons of coal 
can be obtained. The new strip mine 
will have a daily output of approximately 
3,000 tons. It will be one of the three 
largest stripping operations in the 
country. 


Otis S. Newton Dies 

Otis S. Newton, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Sunday Creek Coal 
Company, died suddenly December 7 at 
Columbus, Ohio, as a result of compli- 
cations following an attack of the flu. 
Mr. Newton was born in Erie County, 
Ohio, on April 4, 1881. He is survived 
by his parents, wife and two children. 
Mr. Newton first became associated with 
the Sunday Creek Coal Company in 1912, 
taking charge of their mining equipment 
with the title of mechanical and electri- 
cal engineer. He was very active during 
the reorganization and consolidation of 
the Buckeye Coal and Railroad Company 
and the Ohio Land and Railroad Com- 
pany with the Sunday Creek Coal Com- 
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pany, and became general manager of 
the new Sunday Creek Coal Company in 
complete charge of all their properties. 
Following the death of the late John S. 
Jones, Mr. Newton was made a vice presi- 
dent and was in charge of all its opera- 
tions. 

Funeral services were held from his 
residence in the suburbs of Columbus 
December 9, and interment was made at 
Milan, Ohio, near his boyhood home. 
Seores of leading coal operators and 
miners attended the funeral. 


Two Colliers for Berwind-White 

Contracts are to be awarded shortly 
for the construction of two colliers for 
the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. The 
vessels are to be the first new ships 
equipped with pulverized coal burning 
apparatus. 


Hudson Coal Makes Survey 

A survey of the coal in the Loree divi- 
sion mines of the Hudson Coal Co. has 
been completed by engineers of the com- 
pany, and a budget has been made cov- 
ering the cost of operation of the Loree 
division for the next 12 years. This will 
enable the company to know what coal 
can be mined, the cost of production, the 
motive power necessary and where the 
mining will be done. 
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Susquehanna Collieries Company Re- 
pairs Breaker Damaged by Fire 


Record progress is being made by the 
Susquehanna Collieries Co. at Nanti- 
coke, Pa., in repairing the damaged car 
dumper and drag line which handles the 
coal into No. 7 Breaker, coming from 
several underground workings. This 
dumper was destroyed by fire on the 
24th of November, and 3,000 men were 
thrown out of employment. Workmen 
are now engaged in restoring high- 
powered transmission lines and steam 
lines, which were broken during the 
fire. Although this dumper was de- 
stroyed on the 24th, work was resumed 
at the colliery to 50 percent capacity on 
November 28, and shortly thereafter was 
at full capacity. A more serious fire 
was avoided in preventing the flames 
from reaching the breaker, which was 
only recently completed and is one of 
the largest operations of this company 
in the Wyoming Valley. 


A large coal tipple is being constructed 
on the low grade branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad by the Keystone Mining 
Company. The tipple will have a capacity 
of 2,500 tons daily, and when completed 
will be one of the largest on the Alle- 
gheny division of the Pennsylvania. 


National Safety Council, 


W orkmen’s Compensation: 


Tariff: 


Labor: 


A series of six articles by the men responsible for the admin- 
istration of workmen’s compensation laws. 


(1) Synthetic Chemistry and the Tariff, (2) The Zine Industry 
With and Without Tariff Protection, 
ment of a Manganese Industry, ( 
Tariff, (5) Developing a Tungsten 


< 


and the 
istry. 


| A Summary of articles to appear during 1928 in 
The MINING CONGRESS Journal 


National Activities: 


(1) Bureau of Mines, (2) Geological Survey, (3) American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, (4) American 
Petroleum Institute, (5) National Coal Association, (6) 

(7) American Silver Producers’ 

Association, (8) Anthracite Bureau of Information, (9) 
Copper and Brass Research Association. 

(A series of articles showing what these associations are doing 
for the mining industry. The first appears in this issue.) 


Oil Shale: 


(3) The Develop- 


A series of twelve articles portraying the development, needs, 
and possibilities of the oil shale industry. Some of the 
papers well he presented by Dr. Gustaf Egloff, Prof. A. W. 
Hornberger, Prof. W. N. 


Eaton, Delos D. Potter, and Dr. Victor C. 


Practical Operating Men’s Department for 
Metal Industry: 


(1) MINING: Problems directly concerned with the mining 
department whether underground 

(2) THE MINE PLANT: All problems in the construction and 
operation of plant, i 
hoisting plant, 

(3) THE BENEFICIATION OF ORES: Problems in the reduc- 
= 


(4) INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND SAFETY: 
safety, employe recreation, pension systems, etc. 
(5) ACCOUNTING, COSTS, PERSONNEL. 


All of these general headings have been so subdivided as to give 


= 


Logan, Dr. Roy Cross, W. R. 
Alderson. 


or open pit. 


. @., power. plant, shops, 


concentration, leaching and 


Including 


A series of six articles on various elaine of the labor problem. 
The Gold Industry: 


(1) Review of Gold History, Progress and Decline in the United 
States, (2) Rehabilitating the Hydraulic Mining Industry, 
, (3) Legislation Proposed for the Gold Miner. 
Marketing Minerals: 


A series of six articles on the marketing problems of the copper, 
silver, coal, and lead and zinc industries. 


Immigration: 
A series of three articles by well-informed men. 
Standardization: 


A series of six articles each by an operator who has adopted 
standard mine practice. 


Taxation: 


A series of twelve articles by authorities on tax matters. The 
first by Mr. Fernald appears in this issue. 


the widest range of discussion. Each issue will carry articles by 
practical operating men that will be of inestimable value in solving 
problems of production. 


Practical Operating Men’s Department for 
Coal Industry: 


MODERN COAL TIPPLES AND CLEANING PLANTS: A 


series of twelve articles under this head will describe as 
many plants. 


—e Six articles on various phases of this 

problem 

(3) MINE ELECTRICAL PROBLEMS: Six articles. 

(4) COAL MINE DRAINAGE: Three articles, including a dis- 

cussion of the investigation on acid-resisting metals. 

(5) HAULAGE SYSTEMS: Twelve articles covering as many 

methods of underground transportation. 

(6) BRIQUETTING: Six articles. 

(7) EXPLOSIVES: A distinguished group of articles to discuss 
this problem, including the discussion on the use of 
flameless explosives. 

COAL-MINE SAFETY: A series of twelve articles on suc- 
eessful safety work. The first appearing in this issue. 
SUCCESSFUL MINING SYSTEMS:. Twelve articles describ- 

ing as many eminently successful systems. 
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New Breaker for Pennsylvania Coal Co. 


A new breaker, costing half a million 
dollars, is to be erected at the No. 9 
mine of the Fennsylvania Coal Co., at 
Pittston, Pa., replacing the old breaker 
which has been in operation for 25 
years. Operations at the mine will not 
be affected while the construction is in 
progress. The present breaker has a 
daily capacity of 2,000 tons and a pay- 
roll of 1,500. 


File Suit Against Phil. & Reading 


Suit has been filed at Shamokin, Pa., 
against the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. by Frank Liewellyn, a 
banker, and Ida and Lillian Patterson 
to recover $3,000,000 which they claim 
the concern owes them for coal taken 
from a culm dump which they claim was 
their property. The case dates back to 
1872 when the fathers of the present 
plaintiffs leased a tract of land near Big 
Mountain in Coal township. The lease 
was for five years, but at the conclusion 
of that period it was extended for ten 
years. Plaintiffs say that 1,500,000 tons 
of coal have been taken from the dump 
by the coal company. 


Discuss Anthracite Preparation 


A meeting of executives of anthracite 
mining companies and independent op- 
erators was recently held in New York 
to discuss the question of preparation. 
A committee has been appointed to con- 
sider possible modifications in the pres- 
ent agreement as to standards of prepa- 
ration. The committee includes Andrew 
J. Maloney, president of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Corpora- 
tion; W. H. Williams, vice president of 
the Hudson Coal Co.; and Alan C. Dod- 
son, president of Weston, Dodson & Co. 


1928! 


© 1927, N. Y. Tribune, Inc. 
Shepherds’ Working Season Is On 


Dola-Penn Coal Co. Buys W. Va. Lands 


Two thousand acres of the valuable 
Pittsburgh coal seam, on the Short Line 
branch of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, 10 miles north of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., and known as the Dola field, 
have been purchased by the Dola-Penn 
Coal Company, of Pittsburgh, which has 
an operation at Dola, W. Va., from Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Ainsworth, of Moline, 
Ill., and the Aryshire Corporation, a West 
Virginia concern. The tracts, 61 in all, 
are estimated to be worth around 
$1,000,000. 


Dr. I. C. White Dead 


Dr. I. C. White, state geologist of 
West Virginia since 1897, and interna- 
tionally distinguished for his work in 
the geology of coal, oil and gas, died 
November 25, 1927, in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, following an ap- 
parently successful operation which had 
been performed on November 22, and 
from which he seemed to be rapidly re- 
covering. The immediate cause of 
death was cerebal hemorrhage which 
was almost instantly fatal. Burial was 
made at his home in Morgantown, W. Va. 


New West Virginia Operation 


The Leckie Smokeless Coal Co. is con- 
structing a large plant and 78 miners’ 
houses preparatory to the development 
of coal lands purchased from the late 
J. J. Echols in the Greenbrier field of 
West Virginia. Coal from three seams 
will be handled over the one tipple now 
being built. Sidings have been installed, 
and the Sewell Valley Railroad will soon 
construct about a mile and a half of 
track to the mine. Work is under the 
direction of General Superintendent Wil- 
liams of the company. 
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Government Oil Shale Plant to Resume 
Operation 


Congress has passed the deficiency 
bill which provides $45,000 to enable the 
Bureau of Mines to resume its investiga- 
tions of oil shales at its plant at Ruli- 
son, Colo., which was closed down last 
July when funds were exhausted. It is 
expected that $80,000 additional, recom- 
mended in the regular budget, will be 
provided for the year beginning July 1, 
1928, in the Department of Corfimerce 
appropriation bill to be acted upon in 
the near future. 


Douglas Bunting Dies 


Douglas Bunting, vice president of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, 
died early Thursday morning, December 
15, in the Wilkes-Barre Hospital, from 
intestinal trouble. He had been both 
vice president and general manager of 
the company since 1924. Mr. Bunting 
was a native of Mauch Chunk, where he 
was born March 17, 1870, and was grad- 
uated from Cornell University. He began 
work in the mining industry as an engi- 
neer with the Mount Jessup Coal Com- 
pany, but in 1894 went with the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Company and climbed 
steadily. Funeral services were held in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Wilkes- 
Barre Saturday, December 17, and buriai 
was in Mauch Chunk Cemetery. 


Michael Ratchford, for many years 
prominent in the United Mine Workers 
and at one time its head, died at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, December 11. During the 
term of George K. Nash as governor of 
Ohio he was state labor commissioner. 
Later he served as secretary of the old 
Pittsburgh Vein Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, now known as the Eastern Ohio 
Coal Operators’ Association. 
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Type “SSU” Centrifugal Pumping Units 

The type “SSU” Centrifugal Pumping 
Units recently brought out by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. are com- 
bined motor and pump units of simple, 
compact, substantial design, the com- 
plete units being not much larger than 
a motor alone. 

Both the pump and motor parts are 
built and guaranteed by the same manu- 
facturer, so there is no divided responsi- 
bility, as well as insuring that the 
pump and motor ends are properly pro- 
portioned to work together as an effi- 
cient, reliable unit. The unit is close 
coupled by fastening the pump impeller 
to one end of the liberal diameter ex- 
tended motor shaft, and the pump casing 
is bolted to a special integrally cast ex- 
tension of one of the motor end hous- 
ings. This makes the simplest possible 
construction and eliminates a base plate, 
coupling, and pump bearings, and does 
away with the possibility of misalign- 
ment between the pump and motor. The 
motor bearings, which are the pump 
bearings as well, are oversize Timkin 
tapered roller bearings, having ample 
thrust and radial capacity, and are 
mounted in dust and grease tight hous- 
ings. These bearings have practically 
negligible wear, carry the thrust of the 
pump impeller and need only infrequent 
renewal of the lubricant. 

The pumps are built in 1%-in. by 
1%-in., 1%-in. by 1%-in., 2-in. by 2-in., 
and 2%-in. by 2%-in. sizes and can be 
used with 1, 1%, 2, 3, 5, and 7% horse- 
power motors. The capacities handled 
range from 25 to 200 G. P.M. against 
heads of from 50 to 100 ft. 


A paper on “Technological Problems of 
the Steel Industry” was presented by 
W. A. Forbes, assistant to the president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
before the American Iron and Steel In- 


stitute at its meeting in New York in 
October. 


“Sealed Equipment” Locomotive 

The locomotive illustrated is the new 
type “sealed equipment” cable _ reel 
gatherer locomotive of the General Elec- 
tric Company. It is provided with two 
30-h.p. motors, contactor control of the 
progressive series-parallel type, and a 
motor-driven cable reel with 450 ft. of 
double-conductor, concentric, rubber- 
covered cable. 


Cable-reel Gathering Locomotive Pro- 
vided with “Sealed Equipment” 


The traction motors, the cable-reel 
motor, cable-reel collector rings, control, 
headlights, and all parts of the equip- 
ment with the exception of the trolley 
pole and the reel cable are completely 
enclosed in strong cases which are de- 
signed to prevent any gas explosions 
that may occur within these cases being 
transmitted to the surrounding at- 
mosphere. With the exception of the 
short sections of cable leading to the 
motor, where flexibility is necessary, all 
wiring (see illustration) is enclosed in 
rigid pipe conduit securely anchored and 
provided with sealed fittings where it 
enters the various compartments. The 
fiexible motor cables are enclosed in 
heavy rubber hose, the ends of which are 
also provided with sealed fittings. 

The progressive series-parallel control 
minimizes the necessity of running, to 
any appreciable extent, on resistance 
points as the motorman is forced to oper- 
ate with the motors in series for all low- 


Arrangement of Rigid Conduit and Gas- 
Tight Contactor Box with Cover Removed 
for “Sealed Equipment” Locomotives 


speed movements. Consequently, there is 
very little running on resistance points, 
an important consideration in gathering 
work where much of the movement is at 
low speed. The locomotive has a draw- 
bar pull of 4,000 pounds at five miles per 
hour. 


New Trolley Tap for Mines 

This new trolley tap, just presented to 
the mining trade, is said by its manu- 
facturer to have a number of new safety 
features which will recommend it 
strongly to the mining industry. It’s a 
safety device for the company against 
operating loss in mining routine, and also 
for the man on the job against physical 
injury. 

A simplified device, in which number 
of parts has been reduced to a minimum, 
it is constructed so there is no chance 
for a man’s hand to come into contact 
with a live hook. It’s equipped with pro- 
tective handguards. Furthermore, dowel 
pins on each terminal fit like a tongue in 
a groove which runs the length of the 
holder. Terminals and fuse element are 
kept from turning and twisting inside the 
case, and thus there is no chance for 
contact lips of the fuse to get twisted off. 
The fuse is renewable—is powder packed 
—hence the blow-out arc is smothered. 
Thick insulation provides maximum 
safety, and the tap is heavy enough, 
without being bulky or cumbersome, to 
stand up well under the hard treatment 
mine equipment usually receives in the 
mine. 

The new O-B Trolley Tap, built for 
long, hard service, will prove of interest 
to those looking for a device which elimi- 
nates inconvenience and loss brought 
about by armature and field burn outs in 
cable reel locomotives, hoists, cutting and 
loading machines. 


Combustion Gets $2,500,000 Contract 

George E. Learnard, president of In- 
ternational Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, announced recently the re- 
ceipt of cable advises from his British 
subsidiary, International Combustion, 
Ltd., advising of the closing of an order 
with The Synthetic Ammonia and Ni- 
trates, Ltd., at Billingham-on-Tees, Eng- 
land, for the largest high pressure boiler 
plant in the world, upon which work will 
proceed immediately. 
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Merger of Two Big Companies 


E. I. du Pont de Memours & Company 


The recent merger of the American***has issued a review of the extent and 


Blower Company and the American 
Radiator Company brings together two 
of the oldest and best equipped com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
heating, ventilating, air conditioning and 
mechanical draft apparatus and allied 
lines, forming what is undoubtedly the 
largest concern of its kind in the world. 
It is stated that each company will op- 
erate in the future much the same as it 
has in the past, as to name, personnel, 
business methods and management, the 
merger making possible important econ- 
omies in buying, marketing, and man:.- 
facturing. 


New Drill Bulletins 

The Sullivan Machinery Company has 
issued two new bulletins on new Sullivan 
drills. Bulletin 81-O: Sullivan Auger Ro. 
tators, Class “H-8.” Eight pages. De- 
scribes and illustrates fully the new Sul- 
livan Auger Drills for drilling very soft 
ore, coal or soft and broken rock, hard- 
pan, frozen ground, etc. When it is de- 
sired to save expense of buying special 
drills, the auger may be equipped with 
a hollow piston and used with hollow 
drill steel and a water attachment for 
underground work. 

Bulletin 81-Q. Sullivan “L-5” Medium 
and “L-3” Heavy Rotator Rock Drills: 
8 pages, fully illustrated. The “L-5,” 75 
lb., and the “L-3,” 97 lb. Rotator rock 
drills are intended for medium heavy 
rock drilling work on down holes where 
the drill is held by hand, or in very 
hard rock for deep holes, or for other 
severe drilling conditions in open-cut 
construction work, in quarries, or in 
mines. These machines will be found 
rapid and economical drillers. Copies 
may be obtained from Sullivan Machinery 
Company, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


The Hazard Manufacturing Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has published an in- 
teresting booklet, entitled “Fathers of In- 
dustry,” giving a historical sketch of the 
Hazard Manufacturing Company and the 
Hazard Wire Rope Company. 


Bulletin No. 27, issued by the Hardinge 
Company, New York City, and York, Pa., 
deals with the Hardinge Unit Coal Pul- 
verizer, and carries a description of the 
Unit System, gives specifications and 
dimensions, and is carefully illustrated 
with charts and diagrams. 


“What is the Proper Position for the 
Detonator in a Charge of Explosive?” is 
the title of an interesting paper in the 
November issue of the Explosives Service 
Bulletin, issued by the Du Pont Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 


progress of the du Pont explosives in- 
dustry in America during the past five 
years. The review was given by J. 
Thompson Brown, general manager of 
the Explosives Department of the du 
Pont Company, Wednesday, December 7, 
on the occasion of the general convention 
of the company, known as the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary con- 
vention. 

The figures given by Mr. Brown as 
to the production of peace-time explo- 
sives show the enormous commercial use 
of these in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. These figures can be interpreted 
as an answer to the oft repeated ques- 
tion, “What do explosives manufacturers 
do in times of peace?” 

The du Pont Company, through its Ex- 
plosives Department, is the largest manu- 
facturer of commercial or blasting ex- 
plosives in the world. Its total output 
for the year 1927, according to Mr. 
Brown, will be 207,000,000 pounds, a far 
greater amount than will be produced by 
any other manufacturer. One of its 
plants, the Repauno Plant upon the New 
Jersey shore of the Delaware River, is 
the largest high explosives plant in the 
world. It is one and one-half times the 
size of the next largest factory. This 
plant has a record output for the year 
1926 of 66,000,000 pounds of commercial 
dynamite. Copies of the review may be 
obtained from the company at Wilmin- 
ton, Del. 


Bulletin B, of the Kanawha Manufac- 
turing Company, Charleston, W. Va., 
deals with wood-treating units for coal 
mines. This bulletin includes information 
of preservation, cost, life and methods 
of treating mine timbers. It gives speci- 
fications and is illustrated. 


Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has issued Bulletin 1826 on “Cya- 
nide Plant Equipment.” The bulletin is 
very concise, is fully illustrated, and is 
replete with information on this sub- 
ject, being divided into five main sections, 
including “Cyanidation,” “Preparing Ore 
for Treatment,” “Application of the Cya- 
nide Process,’ “Cyaniding Machinery,’ 
“Cyanide Plant Data,” and a section on 
“Undivided Responsibility.” Each of 
these general subjects is subdivided and 
the bulletin on the whole contains a vast 
amount of valuable information. 


The Ziv Steel & Wire Company, Chi- 
cago, announces new officers as follows: 

G. F. Ziv, president; A. Ziv, chairman 
of the board; N. J. Hyslip, vice presi- 
dent; M. Foley, secretary; H. E. Ziv, 
treasurer. 

A. F. Brunck has been appointed ger- 
eral salesmanager, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 
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A bulletin recently issued by the In- 
gersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway. 
New York City, contains much useful 
information on mechanical scraping, load- 
ing and hoisting with “Little Tugger” 
hoists. The machines themselves are de- 
scribed in detail, and the various types 
of scrapers, slides, and methods of min- 
ing are illustrated. 


For the convenience of their customers 
in the Pittsburgh district Rollway Bear- 
ing Company, Inc., manufacturers of 
radial and thrust roller bearings, have 
opened a sales office at 614 Empire Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Samuel Farrell, who has been 
affiliated with the company for a num- 
ber of years, with headquarters at 
Youngstown, Ohio, is in charge of the 
above office. 


Ingersoll-Rand Rock Drill Accessories 
are described in a bulletin issued by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York City. 
The information presented includes hose, 
hose couplings, hose connections, water 
tanks, throttles, pilers, manifolds, filters, 
air line lubricators, mountings, steel, 
cone adapters, centralizers, and steel 
blowers. Copies may be obtained from 
the home office at 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 


The following pamphlets have been is- 
sued by the International Nickel Com- 
pany: 

“Alloy Cast Iron Meets High Duty Re- 
quirements.” (4 pages.) A practical, 
non-technical description of the improved 
physical properties secured by the ad- 
dition of Grade “F” nickel to gray cast 
iron, with a tabulation of the physical 
and mechanical characteristics of the 
alloy iron as determined by physical 
laboratory investigations and tests con- 
ducted in the field. 

“Bulletin No. 11. Notes on Machining 
Alloy Steel.” (12 pages.) A presenta- 
tion of exact data developed from recent 
exhaustive research clearly demonstrat- 
ing that under conditions of properly 
controlled shop practice nickel steels may 
be more readily machined than carbon or 
other alloy steels of the same tensile 
strength. The optimum tool cutting con- 
ditions are fully discussed and the rela- 
tive machinability of alloy and carbon 
steels is dealt with in detail. 

“Instructions for Adding Nickel to 
Cast Iron.” A chart illustrating the ap- 
proved foundry practice for adding nickel 
and chromium in the ladle or cupola 
spout with a handy reference covering 
the types of castings for which alloy ad- 
ditions are recommended and are being 
successfully used. Printed on a sub- 
stantial grade of cardboard. 
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What building 
100 great steel 
railroad cars a day means to the coal operator 


At one of the plants of the American Car and Foundry Company 
the output record for the manufacture of steel cars has been main- 
tained over 100 per day. The significance of this to the coal opera- 
tor lies in the resources back of the manufacturer of his mine car 
equipment. Resources that provide engineering, research and shop 
facilities impossible otherwise. 

The gradual growth to such a position over a period of more than 
seventy years bespeaks the high standard of manufacturing and 
service maintained. 

The knowledge of material and design gained in manufacture of the 
larger cars has also been incorporated in the smaller type of the mine 
cars that are no less critical in their operating requirements. Again 
the shop facilities available enable the guarantee of prompt delivery 
and any order can be cared for without undue haste in the work- 
manship. 


Buy Car Foundry Cars! 


American Car and Foundry Company 


New York St. Louis Chicago Pittsburgh 
Berwick, Pa. Bloomsburg, Pa. Huntington, W. Va.Terre Haute, Ind. 


ELECTRIC RIVET HEATERS BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS CHILLED TREAD WHEELS 
BARS, IRON and STEEL IRON BODY GATE VALVES PINS AND LINKS 
CAR IRONS CAR TRUCKS FLANGED PIPE 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE, Dissolved 
(Or in Cylinders) 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42d 
St., New York City. 

ACETYLENE GAS 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42d 
St., New York City. 

ACETYLENE GENERAT- 
ING APPARATUS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42d 
St., New York City. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


‘Irvington Smelting & Refining 


Works, Irvington. N. J. 
AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

cago and New York. 
AFTERCOOLERS (Air) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 S. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
AIR COMPRESSOR OILS 
— Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


AIR FILTERS—Bag type. 


American ot Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. 


AIR HOSE ‘COUPLINGS 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

AIR LIFT PUMPING 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 S. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, IIL 

ANNUNCIATOR WIRES & 
CABLES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


ANNUNCIATOR WIRES & 
CABLES, INSULATED 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

cago, Ill., and New York. 
ANTI-RUST OILS & 
GREASES 
Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


ARMATURE COILS & 
LEADS 
ee Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ARMORGRIDS 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ASPIRATORS 


American Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 


AUTOMATIC CAR & CAGER 
STOPS 


Mining Safety Device Co., Bower- 
ston, Ohio. 
AUTOMATIC CAR CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, 
Til. 


AUTOMATIC CAR 
DUMPERS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, 


AUTOMATIC FLAGGING 
SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohi 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Trucks and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SWITCH 
THROWERS 

Door Co., Canton, 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AUTOMOBILE CABLES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


BAG TYPE AIR FILTERS 

American Coal Cleaning 
Welch, W. Va. 

BALLAST UNLOADER | 
ROPES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


BARS, STEEL 


Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—— Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
0. 


BATTERIES, DRY (for Bells, 
Buzzers, Signals, Blasting) 


National Carbon Co., Inc., 30 East 
42nd St., New York City. 


BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 


Prest-O0-Lite Co., 30 East 42d St., 
New York City. 


BEARINGS (for all kinds of 
equipment) 
Bearing Co., Newark, 


BEARINGS, ANGULAR 
CONTACT 

S K F Industries, New York City. 

BEARINGS, ANTI-FRIC- 
TION 

S K F Industries, New York City. 

BEARINGS, ARMATURE 

S K F Industries, New York City. 

BEARINGS, AUTOMATIC 

S K F Industries, New York City. 

BEARINGS, BALL 

S K F Industries, New York City. 

BEARINGS, JOURNAL, 
CAR & LOCOMOTIVE 

S K F Industries, New York City. 

BEARINGS, MOTOR, ELEC- 
TRIC 


S K F Industries, New York City. 

BEARINGS RADIAL 

— Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
0. 


S K F Industries, New York City. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER 

S K F Industries, New York City. 

BEARINGS, SHAFT, SELF- 
OILING 

S K F Industries, New York City. 


BEARINGS TAPERED 
ROLLER 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 


BEARINGS THRUST 
S K F Industries, New York City. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 
BELL CORD 


John . Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


BELT DRESSING 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicege, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill 

BITS Carbon (Diamonds) for 
Core Drill 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

BITS, Diamond Drilling 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. * 

BIT SHARPENERS 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 S. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BLACK DIAMONDS 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

BLACK OILS 

7 Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


BLASTING POWDER 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLASTING UNITS (Dry 
Battery) 

National Carbon Co., Inc., 30 East 
42nd St., New York City. 

BLOCKS, PILLOW 

S K F Industries, New York City. 

BLOWERS, 

American Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 

Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Robinson Ventilating Co., Zelien- 
ople, Pa. 


BLOWERS (or oo ressors) 
Electric henectady, 


BLOWERS (Tubing) 

The Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Robinson Ventilating Co., Zelien- 
ople, Pa 

BLOWERS (Turbine) 

Robinson Ventilating Co., Zelien- 
ople, Pa. 

BLOWPIPES, Brazing, Car- 
bon Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Welding 
and Cutting 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42d 
St., New York City. 

BLUE CENTER STEEL 
WIRE ROPE 

= A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
on, 


Phillips ‘Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOND TERMINALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


BORTZ 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn 

BREAKER MACHINERY 


Wilkes-bar 
— Iron "Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


BREAKERS 


American Coal Cleaning Cerpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

BREAST MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


BRUSHES (Carbon, Gra- 
phite and Metal Graphite 
for Electric Motors, Gen- 
erators and Converters) 


National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio and San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CABLE COMPOUNDS 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicage, 


CABLE GREASE 


Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


CABLES 


Steel Wire Co., Chicage 

Recblire’s' Sons Co., John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Ce., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLES, INSULATED 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
n, 
SUSPENSION 


4, Sons Co., Tren- 


CABLEWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

CAGE DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Il. 

CAGES (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAGE STOPS & LOCKS 


Mining _— Device Co., Bowers- 
ton, 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill, 


CAGERS, AUTOMATIC 


Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 
ton, Ohio. 
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An Overwhelming Favorite 


In Mining Equipment 


Hyatt Roller Bearings are widely used 
in most of America’s mines. 

Unwavering satistaction in a variety of 
applications—such as indicated above— 
has earned for Hyatt a record of bearing 
performance that is unparalleled in the 
mining industry. 

The names of the mines using Hyatt 
bearings read like a selection of red letter 
leaders. Here again, in mine machinery 
as in farm, automotive and industrial ap- 
plications, Hyatt Roller Bearings have 
proved that good equipment and good 


bearings are inseparable. 

When the mine equipment you pur- 
chase is Hyatt equipped, you have assur- 
ance of bearing satisfaction which in- 
cludes longer life, freedom from constant 
lubrication and the elimination of bear- 
ing trouble. 

Many of the equipment builders using 
Hyatt Roller Bearings are identifying 
their products with the Mark of Hyatt 
Protection*. Confidence, born of experi- 
ence,hasmadeitarecognized buying mark. 
Have it guide you in your next purchase. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh Oakland 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


{{ ]PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


ERED UCTION UNITS 
LOCOMOTIVES 
BLOwens 
PUMPS: 


“30 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
& Schaefer Co., Chicago, 


CAGERS, AUTOMATIC & 
MANUAL 


Mining Safety Device Co., Bower- 
ston, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill, 
CAGES 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Wis. 


Conmstlevitie Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Machine Co., Monongahela, 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


CAGES (Self-dumping) 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Lil. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


CALCINERS 
sg Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


CALCIUM CARBIDE 

Union Carbide Sales Co., 30 East 
42nd St., New York City. 

CARBON AND BORTZ 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

CARBON FOR DIAMOND 
DRILLING 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

CARBON BURNING APPA- 
RATUS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42d 
St., New York City. 

CARBON ELECTRODES 
(for Electric Furnaces and 
Electrolytic Work) 

National Carbon Co., Inc., Elec- 
trode Sales Division, 30 East 
42nd St., New York bg 4 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARBONS (for Arc Lamps, 
Blue Printing, Photo- 
graphic) 

National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio and San Francisco. 
CARBON RODS AND 
PASTE FOR WELDING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42d 

St., New York City. 


CARBON SPECIALTIES 
(Circuit Breaker Contacts, 
Packing Rings, Filter 
Plates, Tubes, etc.) 


National Carbon Ce., Inc., Cleve 
3 Ohio, and San Francisce, 


CAR DUMPERS, GRAVITY 
WER 


& 
| ~% Mill Supply Ce., 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, ll. 
CAR DUMPERS (Rotary 
Connelisville Mfg. & M 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Link Belt Cay 300 W. Pershing 


Til. 
euanine Mine & Mill Supply Ce., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CAR FEEDERS 
Mining Satety Device Co., Bower- 
ston, Ohio 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Il. 


CAR HAULS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
The Sets Co 958-99 
rey mpany, 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
‘Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


icago, ill. 
mx & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CARNOTITE ORES 
©. Barlow Willmarth, 
Cole. 
CAR 
Flory Mfg. Co., 
& Schaefer Chicago, 


CAR RETARDERS 


Mining Safety Device Co., Bower- 
ston, Ohio. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CAR STOPS, AUTOMATIC 
& MANUAL 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CAR WIRE & CABLES 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


John ing’s Sons Co., Tren- 

CASTINGS 

Goodman Mfg. bd Sat St. and 
48th Place, C I. 


Link-Belt Co., see Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
— Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
0. 


CASTINGS, GRAY IRON 
Link Bolt Co. 900 W. Pershing Rd., 


icago, 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

CASTINGS,OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


CASTINGS (steel, iron) 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


CHAINS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Celumbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

hicago, Til. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, lil. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, COAL CUTTING 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, ti. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Celumbus, Ohio. 
CHAINS, DRIVE 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Il. 
= ge Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Celumbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
CHAINS, FRONT END 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAIN LUBRICANTS 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind), Chicago, 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Morse Ceo., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS Silent (Bushed- 
Pin Joint) 

Link-Belt. > 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAIN S. SLING 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 


North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing 


Chicago, Il. 
Merse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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CLAMPS, HOSE 

Knox Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CLAMPS, WIRE ROPE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Il, and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


CLIPS, WIRE ROPE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Ce., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill 

COAL CLEANING 
MACHINERY 

American Coal Cleaning Corp. 
Welch, W. Va. 

American Rheolaveur Corporation, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL COMPANIES 


General Coal Company, Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 


COAL CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 


American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 


COAL CRUSHERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co.. 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 


COAL CRUSHERS & 
ROLLS 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
= Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., meee St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 8S. 

Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


» Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Til. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mining city Device Co., Bower- 
ston, 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, I 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Con 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL LOADERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chi cago, Ti. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North ‘th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt e, 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 8. 
won Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
estinghouse — & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, P: 


COAL MINING “PLANTS 


American Coal Cleaning Corp. 
Welch, W. Va. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

—— Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


COAL PREPARATION 


MACHINERY 

American Coal Cleaning Corp. 
Welch, W. Va. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicage, 


COAL SEPARATORS 
(Pneumatic) 

- Cleaning Corp. 

Co., Chicago, IL 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 


Ingersoll-Rand a 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 


CONDENSERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


is. 
i Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVERTORS, COPPER 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONVEYORS 

American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
rts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYOR BEARINGS 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago. Ill. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, § 

CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th = Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Tl. 


| | 
H 
( cag iil and New York. 
| 
| Roberts & Schecter Co., Wrighy 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
| | 
| 
Til. 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleve 
: land, Ohio, and San Francisce, 
American Coal Cleaning Corp., 
: Welch, W. Va. 
| 
ra. | 
cl 
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FLORY HOISTS 


Built to Mine Requirements 


Flory High Speed Scraper Hoist has 
a rope speed of 600 ft. per minute, silent 
chain drive, asbestos frictions, roller 
friction thrusts and bearings. 

Flory Mine Hoists are built to suit 
the particular requirements of the mines 
for which they are intended. Flory 
engineers are experienced hoist build- 
ers—consult them about your hoist 


problems. 
Flory also builds Steam and Gaso- 
line Hoists, Cableways, Carpullers, 


Dredging Machinery, Etc. 


S. FLORY MFG. CO. 
BANGOR, PA. 
SALES AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HE entire Patrick car- 

bon organization is avail- 
able to you at any and all 
times. If the combined ex- 
periences of men, who have 
specialized in the buying and 
grading of carbon for many 
years, can help to solve your 
drilling problems—do not 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


You can get m touch with our representative 
by wiring Duluth office 


S. PATRIGK 


hesitate to let us know. | 


Duluth, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


Cable Address,” Exploring’ Duluth 


\ merican 


_ Chicago -New York 


Bene for Mlustrated catalogue 
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| : | for Diamond Core Drilling 
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| “Specify Patrick Carbon” 
| 
a DEAT WIRE : 
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Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th gs Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Il. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 


Welch, W. Va. 
* Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Ra. * 
Chicago, ill. 
CONVEYORS, SCREW 
American 3 Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. 

The Jeffrey nic. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, ill. 
COOLERS, Man 
Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Zelienople, Pa. 
COOLERS, ROTARY 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


COPPER WIRE & STRAND 
(Bare) 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill, and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

CORE DRILLS, Carbon 
(Diamonds) for 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Dulvth, Minn. 


CORE DRILLING 


Mo. 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co., Punx- 
sutawney, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
COUPLINGS, FLEXIBLE 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COUPLINGS, ROCK DRILL 
Knox Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AND CROSS- 


Central & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

CROSSOVERS 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

CRUSHER OILS 

- Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Symons Bros. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

—- Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


icago, Ill. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


CRUSHERS, SINGLE & 
DOUBLE ROLL 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, 
COKE 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 


North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 


CUP GREASE 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Oil Co. (Ind.}, Chicago, 
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CUTTING APPARATUS, 
Oxy - Acetylene, Oxy - Hy- 
drogen 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 12d 
St.. New York City. 


CYCLONE DUST COLLEC- 
TORS 


American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 


DECARBONIZING APPA- 
RATUS 

Oxweld Avetylene Co., 30 E. 42d 
St., New York City. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


American Cleaning Corp., 
Welch, W. Va. 

American Rheolaveur Corporation, 
Wilkes-Barre, 

200 w. Pershing Rd., 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Drilling Co., Punx- 
sutawney, Pa. 

Sullivan echinery Co., Chicago, 


DIAMOND DRILLING 
CARBON 


R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


DIAMONDS, BLACK (See 
Carbon and Bortz) 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn 

DIAMONDS, INDUSTRIAL 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DIESEL ENGINE OILS 

oe Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


DIGGERS & PICKS, Pneu- 
matic 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DITCHING MACHINES 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
MINE 


— Mine Door Co., Canton, 

DOWNIE DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLING CONTRACTORS 

Pennsylvania Drilling Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


DRILLING, DIAMONDS 
FOR 


R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Howells Drill Co., Plym- 

mF. Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

DRILL BITS, Carbon (Dia- 
monds) for 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DRILL, CARBON (Dia- 
monds) for 

R. 8. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DRILL COLUMNS & 
MOUNTINGS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILL LUBRICANTS 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


DRILLER’S DIAMONDS 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co., Punx- 
sutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Keystone Churn Drill Ce., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 


The Jeitrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DRILLS, HAMMER 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 8. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

DRILLS, MINERAL PROS- 
PECTING 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 

Howells Mining Drill Co., Plym- 
outh, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prespecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co., Punx- 
sutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand “Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Machine Co., Monongahela, 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 8S. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, iil. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd.. 
Chicago, Iii. 


Morse Cha Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Suppiy 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

Link-Belt o, 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 

hy Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


DRY CLEANING COAL & 
COKE 


DRYERS, ROTARY 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Device Co., Bower- 


DUMPS (Rotary, Crossover 
& Kickback) 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill, 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DUST COLLECTING 
EQUIPMENT 


American Coal Clean 
Welch, W. Va. ee 
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DUST FILTERS 

DYNAMITE 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

DYNAMOS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., | St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, 

Westinghouse Electric 4 “Mfe. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DYNAMO OILS 

< Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL CABLES & 
WIRES 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ill, and New York. 

aa Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A., 
Trenton, N. J. 

ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-09 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohie. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
CABLES 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 


neg Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


Westinghouse Electric & & Mfg. Ce., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC WIRES AND 
CABLES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chieage 
and New York. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 

ELECTRICAL WIRES & 
CABLES 

John A. Roebl 

ELECTRODES, WELDING 

John A. a Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. 

SLEVATORS 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-0 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohie. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing R4., 
Chicago, ill. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-69 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohie. 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershi 
Chicago, Ill. 


CABLES & 


John A. a Sons Ce., 
Trenton, N. J 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-68 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohte. 
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American Coal Clean Cerp., 
Welch, W. Va. ~ 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, . 
ston, Ohio. 
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KEYSTONE WELL DRILLS for Placer 
Gold Testing, Mineral Prospecting, 
Water and Oil Wells. 

There are fifty styles and sizes for all 
depths from 25 to 3000 ft. Portable or 
traction units, steam or gas drive. 

The Keystone Percussion Core Drill is 
a coring tool operable in cunnection 
with cable tools, and forms the cheapest 
known method of coring bituminous 
coal, fire clay and materials of equal 


hardness. 

DRILLING FOR PLACER GOLD is a 
200-page book by Walter H. Gardner, 
dedicated to “the hardy men who have 
carried the Keystone to the edges of 
the world.” The romance and science 
of prospect drilling. In paper cover, 
free. In cloth binding, $1.00. Your 
copy awaits you. You will want also 
the new Keystone Drill catalog. 


KEYSTONE CHURN DRILL CO., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Most improvements 


in mining methods depend 
on track and track sys- 
tems. Better haulage re- 
quirements are ne 

to efficient operation of the 
new mining equipment. 
May we put our experi- 
enced engineers at your dis- 
posal? Catalog on request. 

Tue CENTRAL & 


Switch Company 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


Frogs, 
Switches, 
Switch Stands 
Crossings, 
elc., ele. 


CENTRAL 


ieee TRACK EQUIPMENT 


One Piece Point Frogs 


save replacements 


It stands to reason that a frog built with the 
point forged from one piece of rail and reinforced 
with alloy steel electrically welded in place will 
give longer service than one having a two piece 
point with its tendency to looseness and rapid 
wear. Machine riveted, spike holes enclosed, 
point protected by alloy steel wearing surface. 
West Virginia equipment costs no more, lasts 
longer. 


Catalog and bulletins will tell you why. 
Free on request. 


The West Virginia Rail Co. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


BOLTS» (Track) 
SPIRES (Track) 
(Steel 


You can’t buy better or more satisfac- 
tory steel ties than 


Sweet's Steel 
Mine Ties 


They’re used in hundreds of the best 
equipped mines throughout the country 


Write for Catalog 
SWEET’S STEEL 
COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. 


| 
THE 
Sections! Rot on, 
TRACK 
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ENGINE OILS 
Stendard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicage, 


ey GAS AND GAS- 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis. 
Ro. Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINES, OIL 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
ENGINES, Rope Haulage 
8S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
ENGINES, Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
ENGINES, Winding 
S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
ENGINEERS 
H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 
EXCAVATORS 
Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 
EXHAUSTERS 
American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 
EXPLOSIVES 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. I. 
Wilmington, 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
FAN DRIVES 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Link-Belt ~ 300 0 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicage, I 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Wartingho use & Mfg. Ce., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FANS, Man Cooling 

Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Zelienople, Pa. 
estinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FANS, Turbine 

Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Zelienople, Pa. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Zelienople, Pa. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Westinghouse & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, P: 

FEEDERS Kick- 
back. Rotary and Dump) 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ml. 
Mining 8 Safety Device Co., Bowers- 


Phillips dine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

FEEDERS (Gravity) 

American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 

FEEDERS (Hand Operated) 

Safety Device Co., Bewers- 


m, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
FEEDERS, ORE 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
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FEEDERS (Reciprocating) 


American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 


FEEDERS (Semi-automatic) 


Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 
ton, Ohio. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FENCE POSTS 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
FIBRE GREASES 

eee Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


FILTERS (Dust) 


American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 


FIRE AND WEATHER- 
PROOF WIRE 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

FLASHLIGHTS AND BAT- 
TERIES (Mine Safety) 

National Carbon Co., Inc., 30 East 
42d Street, New York City. 

FLOORING, OPEN STEEL 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

FLOTATION MACHINES 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 
Cones Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FLUX, WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FROGS 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Ce., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


FURNACE OIL 
Co. (ind), Chisege, 


FURNACES, Oil (for drill 
steel) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 
FURNACES, ROASTING 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Electric & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GAS (Cutting, Welding) 
Prest-O0-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
GAS (Nitrogen, Oxygen) 
Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
GASOLINE 
tne Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


GAS ENGINE OILS 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicage, 


GAUGES, WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City 


GEAR COMPOUNDS 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


GEARS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, IIl. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 

GEARS, BEVEL 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Broadway, 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 


GEARS (Fabroil & Textolite) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GEARS, HERRINGBONE 


Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


GEARS, Machine Cut 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 
_— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


GEARS, Moulded Tooth 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
sa Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


GEARS, Silent Chain 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GEARS, SPUR 


Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


GEARS, WORM 


Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


GEARS, WORM WHEELS 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., 4 St. and 
48th Place, Ch icago, Ill 

Westinghouse Electric & “Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS, ACETY- 
LENE 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GLOVES, ASBESTOS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GOGGLES, WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GRAPHITE GREASES 
Standard Co. (ind), Chicago, 


GRATING, AREA, SIDE 
WALK 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
GREASE 


Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


GRINDERS, Portable Pneu- 
matic 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


GUY ROPES, GALVAN- 
IZED 


American fet & Wire Co., Chicage, 
and w York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

HAMMERS, Calking, Chip- 
ping & Riveting 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
HANGERS, Ball Bearing 

8S K F Industries, New York City. 
HANGERS, SHAFT, DROP 
S K F Industries, New York City. 
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Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

HANGERS, SHAFT, POST 

8S K F Industries, New York City. 

HANGERS, SHAFT, SELF- 
OILING 


S K F Industries, New York City. 

HAULAGE ROPE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Iil., New York. 

John A. Roebli ng’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., St. and 
Chicago, Ill. 


48th Place, 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEATER CORD 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


HERRINGBONE GEAR 
DRIVES 


F achine Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Link Belt Ce, S00 Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Til. 

HOIST DRIVES 

300 W. Pershing Rd., 


hicago, 
Valean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


HOISTING ROPES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Ii, and New York. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

ling’s Sons Co., 

N. J. 

HOISTS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicage 
and New York. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

300 W. Pershing Rd., 


cago, 

Sullivan Machinery 122 8. 
Mich. Ave., 

HOISTS, AIR 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 8. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

HOISTS, ELECTRIC 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Diamond Machine Co., Monongahela, 


Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., "ey St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, 
Co., 300 W. Rd., 


Chicago, Il. 

en "Machinery Co., 122 8. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


11 Broadway, 
New York C 

Sullivan Co., 122 8. 
Mich.. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HOISTS, DERRICK 

S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
HOISTS, GASOLINE 

8S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
HOISTS, Room 


S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


—" Room and Gather- 


8. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Goodman Mie, Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Til. 


HOISTS, Scraper-Loader 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builder 
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PHILLIPS 


MINE AND MILL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i 


Phillips Steel Cars are fabricated over 

duplicating machines, and interchange- 

ability of replacing parts can always 

be depended upon. Phillips parts fit 
Phillips cars! 


Write for Prices 


“PROSIT”--may it benefit you 


E take this opportunity of extend- 

ing to all our customers and 
friends a most hearty Yuletide greeting. 
The year has had many problems for all 
of us and we trust that yours have been 
successfully solved and that 1927 has 
brought you a fair measure of pros- 
perity and happiness, 


Let us look forward to the New Year 
with optimism and in the spirit of co- 
operation, undaunted, unafraid, press 
onward, endeavoring in our respective 
lines to render a better service to make 
a better product than we have ever done 
before. This will be the policy of this 
organization and we expect during the 
coming year to be in a position to 
render even a more helpful, constructive 
service than in the past. We extend to 
you and your entire organization every 
good wish for the coming year. 


ENTERPRISE 


WHEEL & CAR CORPORATION 
BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Automatic Bumper Stop installed at Red Jacket Con. 
Coal Co’s Mine at Red Jacket, W. Va. 


¢ + + + + 


The new method of handling cars under 
all conditions. Catches bumpers. Folds 
down to permit passage of car or motor. 


Write for particulars 


The MINING 
SAFETY DEVICE Co. 


Bowerston, Ohio 
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HOISTS, Shaft, Electric 
ry Mfg. Ce., Bangor, Pa. 

HOISTS, Shaft, Steam 
S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
HOISTS, Shaker Chute 
8S. Flory Mfg. Ce., Bangor, Pa. 
HOISTS, Slope, Electric 
8. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
HOISTS, Slope, Steam 
8. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
HOISTS, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Connellsville, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOLDERS-ON RIVETING 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

HOOKS 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


HOSE CLAMPS 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOSE COUPLINGS 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOSE CONNECTIONS, 
SPECIAL 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOSE MENDERS 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOSE NIPPLES 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOSE, WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


HYDRATORS, LIME 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
2. 


INCINERATORS 
ay iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Gang Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Amer. Mine Door Co.,Canton, Ohio. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Came Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Roeblings Sons, John A., Trenton, 
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KEROSENE 

Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 

KEYSTONE DRILLS 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

KEYSTONE EXCAVATORS 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

KILNS (Rotary) 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee. 


Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


KILNS, VERTICAL 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LAMP CORD 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

John A. Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LEAD BURNING APPARA- 
TUS, Oxy-Acetylene, Oxy- 
City Gas 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 36 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

LIGHT STEEL ANGLES 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LIGHT STEEL RAILS 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LIGHT STEEL RAILS (A. 
S. C. E. Sections) 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

LOADERS (Mine Car) 

The Coloder Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill 


Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


LOADERS, PORTABLE 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Hl. 

Roberts & Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, III. 

LOADING MACHINES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Conveyor Sales Co., Inc., 299 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
=? Electric Co., Schenectady, 


PS Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Mi. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Cc., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASO- 
LINE 

= Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., a St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Il. 

The —— Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Weetinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE SWITCHING 
& WRECKING ROPES 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
LOCOMOTIVES (Third 
Rail) 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th “Chicago, Il. 
LOCOMOTIVES, TROLLEY 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 


48th Place, Chicago, th. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LONGWALL MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, 


LUBRICANTS 


Keystone Co., Phila- 
delphia, 
Standard oi Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


Ti. 


LUBRICATORS 


Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


MACHINE OILS 
Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MANIFOLDS, OXYGEN 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


MAST ARM ROPE, Galvan- 
ized 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


MENDERS, HOSE 

Knox Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MILL GREASES 

oe Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


MILLS, ROD & BALL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


MINE CAR BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINE CAR LUBRICANTS 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ee Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


MINE CAR PARTS 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MINE-CARS 

Enterprise Wheel & 
tion, Huntington. W. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Po Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MINE DOORS, AUTO- 
MATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINE LOCOMOTIVE 
CABLE 


—— Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
and New York. 
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General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


John A. ee Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. 

MINING & “METALLURGI- 
CAL MACHINERY 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Th. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINE CABLE 

A Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


John Roebling’s Sons Ce., 
Trenton, N. J. 

MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
MINING MACHINES (Elec- 

tric) 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohie. 
MINING MACHINES (Gov- 

ernment Approved) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, III. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 
BEARINGS 

Bearing Co., Newark, 


MINING SPECIALTIES 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTOR OILS 
on Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


MOTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ii. 

Westinghouse Electric a Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOUNTED BOTTOM CUT- 
TERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, IIl. 
MOVING PICTURE CORD 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chieago, 
Ill, and New York. 
John A. Sons Co., 


Trenton, 
NIPPLES, HOSE 
Knox Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NITROGEN GAS 
Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St. New York City. 


NOZZLES, MALLEABLE 
IRON 


Knox Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OILERS, ROCK DRILL 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OIL RIGS, PORTABLE 
Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


OILS 
a Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 
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PERFORATED No shafts, no gear, mini- 
METAL mum friction. Will érush with 


SCREENS 1 h. p. as much as 10 h. p. will 


crush with stamps. 
every S-ton mill, % h. p, $225; 
ae purpose 10-ton mill, $475; 35-ton mill, | 
3 Elevator, Buckets (plain or per- “Haitee” Interlecked Steel Crating $950. Up to 500 tons per day. 
e 
ranks ght and Heavy ELLIS BALL-CHILI MILL 
ELLIS MILL COMPANY 
HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. sir 
NSH) NewYork Office: Pittsburgh Office: Hazleton, Pa., Office: 


Show Room: 153 Stillman St. (near 3d and Bryant) 


30 Church St. 904 Union Trust Bldg. 738 W. Diamond Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


| Phelps Dodge Corporation | | _‘*vington Smelting and 
| 99 JOHN STREET ‘ NEW YORK Refining Works 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION | Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
| Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 


Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Copper 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
Q” D. Co.” IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


Electrolytic Casting | NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


| 


CORE DRILLING Diamond Machine Co. 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of 
ELECTRIC HOISTS for all mining pur- 
poses 9 Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drills 
“y Legrabon Mine Dusting Machines 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey Missouri School of Agents—Cooke-Wilson Electrie Supply Co. 
Mines Pittsburgh, Pa. Charleston, W. Va 


* We Look Into the Earth = = B. D. Hampson, General Manager. = 

By using Diamond Core Drills. = Punxsutawney Drilling and = 

= We prospect Coal and Mineral Bg = C 2 Cc = 

Lands in any part of North or = ontracting ompany = 

zg South America. = = DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS = 

e Pennsylvania Drilling Co. bl = Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty = 

= Pittsburgh, Pa. B = 10Tiona St. PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. = 

i] Drilling Contractors = = Established 1895 Incorporated 1906 = 

ORVIS C. HOFFMAN, Pres. LEON H. HOFFMAN, Treas. 


HOFF MAN:BROS -DRILLING-CO. 
GNSiunc. PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


DIAMOND CORE-DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
aie . PROSPECTING FOR ANY MINERAL. MORE THAN 20 
Stock and Special Signs, Codes, Etc., for Mines YEARS EXPERIENCE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
AD) 
\ | 
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ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, I m, N. J. 


ORE, CARNOTITE & 
VANADIUM 
Willmarth, Geergetown, 


OVERCUTTING MACH’S. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Th. 
OXYGEN GAS 
Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 
OXY-ACETYLENE APPA- 
RATUS and SUPPLIES 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
John Boyle, Jr., Ouray Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. 
PAVING BREAKERS 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
PERFORATED METAL 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 
— Powder Co., Wilmington, 


PETROLATUMS 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


PICKING TABLES 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Til. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

PIPE (Genuine Wrought 
Iron) 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

PNEUMATIC COAL SEP- 
ARATING MACHINERY 

American oe Cleaning Corp. 
Welch, W. 

PNEUMATIC HOSE COUP- 
LINGS 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PNEUMATIC SIZING 
MACHINERY 

American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 

PNEUMATIC TOOL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PNEUMATIC TOOL 
LUBRICANT 

a Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


POWDER, BLASTING 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER CABLES 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicage, 


Ill., and New York. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 
John — Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. 


POWER emovens 
Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


POWER 
MACHINERY 
— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 360 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co. Ithaca, N 
East Pittsburgh, P: 
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PREHEATING APPARA- 
TUS 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


PRESERVATIVE EQUIP- 
MENT 


American Lumber & Treating Corp., 
_ Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 


United Wood Treating Corp., 1138 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

PRESERVATIVES, WOOD 

American Lumber & Treating Corp., 
_ Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 


United Wood Treating Corp., 1138 

Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
PRESSURE GUN GREASE 
Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co., Punx- 
sutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Pennsylvania Drilling Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

PULLEYS 

Link-Belt . 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

PULLEYS, BALL OR ROL- 
LER BEARING 

S K F Industries, New York City. 

PULLEYS, CLUTCH, 
FRICTION 

S K F Industries, New York City. 

PULLEYS, LOOSE 

S K F Industries, New York City. 

PULVERIZERS, COAL 
AND COKE 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

PUMPS, Acid Resisting 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, Boiler Feed 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PUMPS CENTRIFUGAL 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Ingersoll Rand Co. (A. 8S. Camero: 
Steam Pump Wosks), 11 Broad. 
way, New York City. 

Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
‘alls, 

PUMPS, DEEP WELL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


PUMPS (Electric) 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee 
Connally Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Ingersoll Ran d Co. ( Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 


‘estinghouse Bleetrie Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, P: 
PUMPS, Fire 
Ingersoll 11 Broadway, 
New York Ci 
PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 
PUMPS, Inclined Shaft 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
PUMPS, MINE 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Steam Pump Werks), uu Bread- 
way, New York City. 
PUMPS, Sinking 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


sy PNEUMATIC AIR 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
PUMPS, POWER 3 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

PUMPS, SAND 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

PUMPS, STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUNCHES, Drill Steel 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadwr~, 
New York City. 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


QUARRYING SPECIAL- 
TIES 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
RADIO ACTIVE ORE 
Willmarth, Georgetown, 


RADIUM ORE 
Willmarth, Georgetown, 


RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Conant Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAMMERS, Pneumatic 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RECEIVERS, Air 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

REGULATORS, Welding, 
Compressed Gas 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
t., New York City. 

REHEATERS, Air 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

REINFORCING BARS 

Sweet’s Steel Co., ee, Pa. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

RIVER CROSSING SUS- 
PENSION WIRE, Galvan- 
ized 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

RETARDERS 


Device Co., Bowers- 
on 
om & Schaefer Co., Chicago. 


ROCK-DISPOSAL EQUIP- 
MENT 


Link-Belt'Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ROCK DRILL COUPLINGS 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK DRILL OILERS 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK DRILLS 
Diamond Machine Co., Mononga- 
hela, Pa. 
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Ingersoll-Rand 9 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROCK DUSTING 
MACHINES 

———- Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohi 
Diamond. Machine Co., Mononga- 


RODS, WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 


Enterprise Wheel & 
tion, Huntington, W. 


Roller Bearing Newark,. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 


ROLLS (Crushing) 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


me" Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 

ROPE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

ROPE GREASE 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Phile- 
delphia, Pa. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New Yo 

— Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Sens, John A., Trenton, 


ROTARY DRYERS 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


ROTARY COOLERS 

hag Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

ROTARY DUMPS 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, ill. 

Device Co., Bower- 
on, 

Phillips Mine m2 Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, P. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

ROTARY ROASTERS 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


RUNNING ROPE, Gal- 
vanized 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
pe yw A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

SAND DRYERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

SASH CORD 

John A. Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J 

SAWS (Air) 

11 Broadway, 
New. York C 

SCRAPER LOADERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., ey St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, I I. 

SCREEN BARS 

SCREENS (Anti-Gravity) 

American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 

SCREENS, HORIZONTAL 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, lil. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS, PERFORATED 
METAL 
Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


rey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO. 
Executive Office and Works: Philadelphia, Pa. 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 
PROVIDES A QUICK, EFFICIENT, CLEAN METHOD 
OF DETERMINING THE QUALITY OF COAL 


ere 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


G. R. DELAMATER 


3233 CHADBOURNE ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
U.S. A. 


RADIUM ORE 


High and Low Grade Carnotite containing 
Uranium and Vanadium. 


0. BARLOW WILLMARTH 


Montrose, Colo., U.S. A. 


For Sale: Approximately 100 acres Clay 


Land, Southern Territory. Excellent railroad 
facilities, near coal and natural gas fields. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity for clay products plant. 
Q Clay light burning and part suitable for pottery. 
Write 281, care The Mining Congress Journal, 
841 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C 


Use Fawcus Herring- 
bone Gear Drives for 
driving your hoists, 
fans, conveyors, pick- 
ing tables, pumps and 
compressors. They 
save 25% to 50% in 
maintenance and op- 
erating costs. 

FAWCUS MACHINE CO. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ew 
Smokeless 


Anthracite 


Eccles No. 5 Tipple Eccles (Raleigh 
County), West Virginia 


One of the mines from which our celebrated ADMIRALTY 
COAL comes. Operating in the Beckley Seam—Lump, 
Egg, Nut and Mine Run. Prepared over Shaker Screens 
and Loading Booms with Highest Standards of preparation 
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Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Hendrick Mfg. Co.. Carbondale, Pa. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS, SHAKER 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Chicago, Il. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFO- 
RATED SHEETING 
ga Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


SCREENS (Vibrating) 

American Coal Cleaning Corpn., 
Welch, W. Va. 

SCREENS & WASHERIES 


American Rheolaveur Corporation, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
= & Schaefer Co., Chicago, 


SEIZING STRAND, GAL- 
VANIZED 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 8S. 
Mich. Ave., Chicago, in. 

SHEAVES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 


ton, N. J. 
—_— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
2. 


SHEAVE WHEELS 
Diamond Machine Co., Monongahela, 


Pa. 
_—" Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


SHORTWALL MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, til. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Bearing Co., Newark, 


SHOVELS, ELECTRIC 
Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


SHOVEL—ELECTRO-HY- 
DRAULIC 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

SIGNAL WIRES & CABLES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York 

Electric Co., Schenectady. 


A 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

SIGNS (Mine) 

Stonehouse Signs, Inc., 842 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

SKIPS 

Mfg. 


Wis. 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 Ww. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, ll. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
= Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 
a 


SKIP LOADING EQUIP- 
MENT 


Co., Milwau- 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, TH. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

SLABBING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicage, Ill 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
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SOCKETS, Open and Closed 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

SPECIAL MACHINERY 

oo Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 


Valean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

a. 

SPEED REDUCERS, 
DOUBLE 

Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 

Link-Belt e, 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Morse olny Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPEED REDUCERS, 
SINGLE 

Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 

Link Belt. Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPIKES 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

SPLICE BARS (Plain and 
Angle) 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

—- Mine Door Co., Canton, 


io. 
Ohioe Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
ae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
SPLICERS, TROLLEY 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPROCKETS, CLAMP HUB 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 

Link-Belt. Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS (Shearing Pin) 

Morse Chain Ce., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 


“oe. & Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Morse Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SPRING 

Link-Belt. Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPUR GEAR DRIVES 

ee Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill 

STACKS, SMOKE 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

STARTER CABLES 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

STEAM CYLINDER OILS 

Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


STEAM HOSE COUPLINGS 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

STEEL, ALLOY 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


STEEL CROSS TIES 


Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sweet’s Steel Co., ‘Williamsport, Pa. 


STEEL, ELECTRIC FUR- 
NACE 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


=! HOLLOW & SOLID 


Ingersoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


STEEL, NICKEL 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 


STEEL, NICKEL, MOLYB- 
DENUM 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


STEEL, OPEN HEARTH 
ao Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
0. 


STEEL PLATE CON- 
STRUCTION 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie. 

STEEL, SHAPES, PLATES, 
BARS, ETC. 


Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL TIES AND REIN- 
FORCEMENTS 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

STEPS, SAFETY STAIR & 
LADDER 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


STOPPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERY 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 

he Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STRAND 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


SUCTION HOSE COUP- 
LINGS 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SWITCHBOARD WIRE 
AND CABLES 


cago, Ill., and 
Roebling’s =. Tren- 


J. 
Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Gus Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SWITCHES 
Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
ALTERNAT- 
IN 


Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 
ton, Ohio. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 
—, Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

—- Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg = 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TACKLE BLOCKS 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


TANKS 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
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TELEGRAPH AND TELE. 
PHONE WIRES AND 
CABLES 


American Steel & Wire ow Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 
John A. Reebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


TELEPHONE CORDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

aren A, Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
on, 


THIMBLES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

THROTTLES, Rock Drill 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

TIES (Steel, Mine) 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

& Switch Ce., Cincin- 
na 


TILLER ‘ROPE 
A. Sons Co., Tren- 


TIMBER 
EQUIPMENT 
All-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., Milwau- 


Wood Treating Corp., 1138 

Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, UL 
TIMBERS, STEEL MINE 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TIPPLES 


American 


we Cl 
Welch, W. Va. ae. ew 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link- Belt e. 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 

Roberts & Co., Chicago, Ill, 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


American wow Cleaning Corp. 
Welch, W. 


The Jeffrey" Mie. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 
Phillips Mine & Mill 
illips ine 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mining Device Co., Bower- 


Roberts & rigley 
Bldg., Chicago, 

TIRE WIRES 

John Sons Co., Tren- 


TOOLS, Blacksmiths (for 
drill steel) 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


as ge Churn Drill Co., Beaver 


TORCHES, Brazing, Carbon 
Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Weld 
ing and Cutting 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 4 
St., New York City. os 


TRACK BOLTS 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

TRACK EQUIPMENT 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

TRACK LAYOUTS (Indus- 
trial) 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

‘West Virginia Rail Ce., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRACK (Portable) 


Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY, Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET--9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite C OAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 
Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co. — Lattimer Lehigh 


BITUMINOUS 
Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 
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Smithing—| 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
eo r Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


1820 ANTHRACITE 1928 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRACK (Portable, Assem- 
bled and Unassembled, 
Riveted or Bolted) 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRACK SUPPLIES 

oe | Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 

& Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, + and New York. 

Leschen Z Sons Rope Co., A., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TRANSFORMER OILS 


Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


TRANSFORMERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRANSMISSION OILS & 
GREASES 

ee Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, I. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

TREADS, SAFETY STAIR 
& LADDER 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

TROLLEY FROGS 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

core Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, 


hio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY WIRE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
, IL, and New York. 


cago 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J 
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TRUCKS, WELDER’S 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


TURBINE BLOWERS 


Robinson Ventilating Co., Zelien- 
ople, Pa. 


TURBINES, HYDRAULIC 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, § 
oe Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TURNBUCKLES 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


TURNOUTS 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
VALVES 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
VALVES, Back Pressure, 


Pressure Reducing 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


VALVES, Plug 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

VALVES, Quarter Turn 


Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALVES, Quick Opening 
Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALVES, ROCK DRILL 


x Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 

phia, Pa. 

VALVES, ROCK DRILL 
THROTTLE 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

VALVES, Steam Throttle 

Knox Mfg. Co., 811-821 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

VANADIUM ORE 

Willmarth, Georgetown, 


VENTILATING EQUIP- 
MENT 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Robinson. Ventilating Co., Zelien- 
ople, Pa. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VISES, Riggers 
John A. Roebling’s Scns Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


WAGON LOADERS 
Conveyor Sales Co., Inc., 299 Broad- 
way, New York Ci ty. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 958-99 
North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd 
Chicago, Ill. 
WASHERIES 


Allie-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


American * Coat Cleaning Corp., 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, lll. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

WEIGH BASKETS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

WEIGH HOPPERS 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WELDING CARBONS (for 
Kuectric Are and Gas 
Welding Operations) 

National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio and San Francisco, 
Calif. 

WELDING and CUTTING 
APPARATUS, Ete. (Oxy- 
Acetylene) 

Oxweld Acetylene me 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WELDING GAS 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WELDING SUPPLIES 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WELDING WIRE, Electric 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

WELDING WIRE, Gas 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

WELL DRILLING 
MACHINERY 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


WELL DRILLS, for Water, 
Well and Gas 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Drilling Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

WHEELS, Cast Iron 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WHEELS, Roller Bearing 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WHEELS, STEEL, MINE 
CAR & LOCOMOTIVES 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WIRE AND CABLE 

American ae & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, and New Yerk. 

The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

WIRE ROPE 

American Steel & Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New Y 

WIRE ROPE, in seein and 
Standard Construction for 
all purposes 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, J. 

WIRE ROPE DRESSINGS 

Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

WIRE ROPE SLINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 

ton, N. J. 


WIRE ROPE TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

cago, Ill., and New York. 
WIRE, WELDING 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and New York. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


WOOD BORING MA- 
CHINES, Pneumatic 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


American Lumber & Treating Corp., 
Chicago, 


1138 Lake Shere Drive, 
United Wood Treating Corp., 1138 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
WOOL GREASE 


Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
—- Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 


WORM GEAR DRIVES 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


WRENCHES, ALLIGATOR 
nm, N. 


YARN GREASES 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicage, 


going to 


It will be a big year 


ENRY FORD started the excitement for 1928. The 
presidential elections will add their share. 
you may see how much The MINING CONGRESS J ournal is 
to add to the valuable contributions of the year 


turn to text page 63 of this issue. 


That 
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Not JUST A BOOK— __~. 
a book ends with the last chapter, 


HE Handbook of Standard and Approved American Coal: Mining 
v Practice is a live service. Although it comes to you in the form of 
a pocket size book it is more than just a book. Recommendations in it 
are presented in workable form and are kept up to date as new ones are 
approved. ‘Thus presented it is the fruit of seven years cooperative and 
intensive research for the practical standardization of coal mining 
methods, practice and equipment. The committees conducting this 
research are made up of leading and representative operators, engineers 
and manufacturers of the country. 


Every subject covered is designed to help you combine safety and 
efficiency with low cost in meeting your mining conditions. 


This is a textbook for progressive mining that keeps up-to-date. 


It also is supplemented by the operating discussions in The Mininc 
Concress Yournal. 


& Get a copy for each of your important men 
It is a paying investment. 


({MPORTANT SUBJECTS TREATED 
in the Handbook of Standard and Ap- 
proved American Coal Mining Practice 
include: basic rules safeguarding elec- 
tricity in mines; electric tipple equip- 


ment; underground stations (all phases 
of automatic control of mine equip- 
ment); trolley and storage battery type 
locomotives; mine tracks, signals, and 
switches, including track gauge, turn- 
outs, frogs and switches; mine cars; 
mine fans; airways and shafts and 
booster fans; wire rope, ladders, and 
miscellaneous coal handling equipment; 
pumps for development work, permanent 
pumping stations, natural drainage, and 


This Handbook is pocket 
size, loose-leaf, and will be 
kept up-to-date as recom- 
mendations are approved. 
Its price is $5. This in- 
cludes a _ subscription to 
The Mining Congress Jour- 
nal. For further informa- 
tion, address The American 
Mining Congress. 


: affect of mine water on equipment; * STANDARDIZATION 
i doading machines, belt, chain and shak- DIVISION, 
ing conveyors, installing and operating 
cutting and loading equipment; general The American Mining Congress, 


mine timbering, preservation of timbers, 
and use of concrete and steel. 


I am enclosing 


841 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


A Service Or THe - 


Handbook of Standard and Approved American Coal Mining 
Methods, Practice Equipment—each order to include a sub- 
scription to The Mining Congress Journal. 


AMERICAN Minine ConGcreas 
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to ride in. 
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ECONOMY---SAFETY 


Wolmanized lumber not only effects 
heavy savings in the lumber account and 
makes the mine shaft a safer place for men 
It denotes a progressive, 
thoughtful management bent upon getting 
the very best returns for the money ex- 
pended in operations and a due regard for 
the safety of employes. 


Wolmanized lumber quotations upon request 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CORPORATION 
1138 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Doing Things Differently 


in 1928 May Increase 


Coal Tipples 
Coal Washeries 
Loading 
Picking Tables 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machi 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
i 335 Fifth Ave. Wilkes-Barre - 826 2nd Nation nal Ba nk 
3638 Olive St. Huntington, W. Va. - Robson-Prichard men, Birmingham, Ala. - 


Your Profits 


NSTANT attention to new ideas 

=—to new ways of doing those 
things which have become a habit, 
is what makes leaders of men, and 
of industry as well. 


A nation-wide organization of engin- 
eers banded together in the name of 
Link-Belt Company is daily putting 


into operation, trouble and time sav- 


ing machinery which has evolved 
from new ideas; and from a constant 
search for means of doing things 
differently. 


Theirs is a knowledge which is at 
the disposal of every coal operator in 
the country. If you have a problem of 
preparing your coal for the market, or 
of quick, economical transportation 
of coal from the face—ask for the 
engineering counsel of your nearest 
Link-Belt representative. 


Link-Belt Equipment for the Coal Mine: 


Vi wenaine Screens Locomotive Cranes Car Dumps, Car Hauls Chains, Wheels, Buckets 
Crawler Cranes Silent Chain Drives 


tne Retarding Conveyors Conveyors of every type Portable Loaders 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


chinery 
INDIANAPOLIS, 200 p-2 Belmont Ave. 


0 Boston Bldg. 
720 Marx Bias: 
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The servicerendered q 
the coal industry in 
America by Link-Belt 
Engineers will prove 
valuable to you in the 
application of-_, 
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Drosperous 
1928 
is the Wish of 


LINK-BELT 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


; 


\ order to maintati a proper control over the design and 


erection of 


AMERICAN 


PNEUMATIC SEP- 


ARATING PLANTS, we have extended our service to 


melude the construction of complete plants. 


By erecting 


Turn-Key jobs we relieve the Coal Operator of all worry 
and inconvenience throughout the construction period and 
turn over to him a completed and operating plant. 


, UR organization is composed of 

' the original inventors of the 
process who have had thirty years’ ex- 
perience in pneumatic separation of all 
kinds of materials; the adapters of the 
process to coal preparation with seven 
years’ experience in treating coal and 
coke by this method; a trained staff of 
testing, chemical, mechanical, civil and 
structural engineers, devoting their en- 
tire time to the needs of the coal indus- 
try along these particular lines; a spe- 
cially trained staff of erectors and all 
the engineering ability and skill of our 
foreign agents working on similar 
problems. 


O better or more experienced 
engineering counsel can be re- 
tained in the design, construction and 
installation of the process. We are 
fully equipped and prepared to design 


and erect the complete tipple or breaker 
structure; design, select and install all 
necessary auxiliary equipment and put 
into successful operation an AMERI- 
CAN Pneumatic Coal Separating Plant 
of any size. Thus we accept undivided 
responsibility for the plant from the 
ground up. 


FTER a complete and thorough 

investigation of existing pro- 
cesses and methods of coal preparation, 
the Gilliam Coal & Coke Company, 
Gilliam, West Virginia, and the Arling- 
ton Coal & Coke Company, McDowell, 
West Virginia, have taken advantage 
of this recently inaugurated service of 
furnishing Turn-Key jobs by contract- 
ing with us for two complete, duplicate 
plants of steel construction, having a 
capacity of 180 tons per hour each, of 
coal passing the 234” screen. 


} 


No. 25 or 
Old Type 
Rocker Joint 


The Improved Morse 
Rocker Joint, Type No. 55 


This is the improved design of Morse Rocker Joint which adds even longer life to 
Morse Silent Chains. Retaining all of the advantages of the old Rocker Joint, this 
‘new design provides a better balanced joint with a more nearly round hole for the pins. 
This means reduced wear and longer chain life. 


The contour of the rocker pin has been changed and the cross section of the seat pin 
has been increased. This gives a more rugged and sturdy joint, 8’: heavier, and with 
an increase of 50'. in breaking strength. 


Actual tests over a period of years have proved the added reliability and longer life of 
the type No. 55 Morse Silent Chain. Consult the nearest Morse Transmission Engineer 
for complete details. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., Ithaca, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Vorse Engineers ave aliaus available at: 


Atlanta, Ga. 02 Candl-r Bldy Denver, Colo. Pe 211 Ideal Bldy Omaha, Neb. ..923 W. O. W. Bldg. 

Earl F. Seott & Cx Detroit, Mich. t 7601 Central Ave D. H. Braymer Equipment Co 
Baltimore, Md. 1002 Lexington Bldg. Louisville. Ky. ..516 W. Main St Philadephia, Pa. Rehm -20 South 15th St 
Birmingham. Ala. Moore-Handley Hdw. Co Morten Co Pittsburgh, Pa....°.. .. Westinghouse Bldg 
Boston, Mass. ...141 Milk St Minneapolis, Minn. ... Third St 
Buffalo, N. Y. Ellicott Square Bidy Strong-Scott Mfg. Co Mo. 2133 Rai 
Charlotte, N.C. 104 Commercial Bank Bldg New Orleans, La....Queen and Creseent Bldg. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
Chicago, Hl. x .112 W. Adams St 334 Camp St., A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd Winnipeg, Man., Can. .......-Dufferin St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 121 Engineers Bldg New York, N. ¥...;. 50 Church St Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
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RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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